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drawn from the earth. A lighted pine or fagot was 
the first device used. That was found to be defective; 
and fatty subsiances, with a wick inserted in their 
mass, were used instead, which means of artificial 
light remained stationary for ages. Various pat- 
terns of lamps were used by various ages, but they 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS AND 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


Tur invention of gas is of comparatively recent 
date, it being in the year 1739 that the Rev. Mr. 
Clayton made the first experiments in extracting 
from coal, by means of heat, a permanently elastic ; 
fluid of an inflammable nature. Human observation { various kinds of oils or fatty substances. 
bas been directed, in all ages, to a means of pro- ? not until the year mentioned above that an idea 


euring light after the rays of the suu have been with- ~ was formed of making, from one of the minerals of 
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the earth, a light at once so beautiful and useful as 
the gas-light now enjoyed by the inhabitants of all 
the large cities of the world; and it is scarcely 
possible to conceive the immense advantage which 
this invention has been to the world, turning, as it 
has, the darkness of night almost into the compara- 
tive lightness of day. Who of our “ oldest inhabi- 
tants,” that remember the nights when oil-lamps, in 
ail their dulness of illumination, were stumbled upon 
here and there, cannot but rejoice at the happy and 
bright change which has come over their evenings 
abroad, by the aid of the present far-reaching gas- 
light? “This light is, in a word, one of the great 
accessories to our present advanced and advancing 
civilization; and if its splendor, displayed in so 
many beautifully fanciful jets and burners, were to 
be abstracted from our places of public assembly, 
and its safety and convenience were to be replaced 
in our streets by the dull groping demi-darkness of 
the old oil-lamps, but for one year—there is little 
doubt but it would considerably put back the state 
of art and science, and of the general business of 
mankind.” 

“The apparatus for the production and purifica- 
tion of coal-gas consists, in the first place, of the 
retorts, or vessels for decomposing by heat the coal 
from which the gas is to be procured; secondly, of 
the dip-pipes and condensing main employed to 
conduct the gas into vessels, where it is removed 
from the tar and other gross products that come 
over the gas and tend to impair the brilliancy of 
the light; thirdly, of the purifying apparatus, for 
abstracting the sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic 
acid, &c., by which the gas is contaminated; and 
lastly, of the gasometer, or gas-holder, with its tank, 
into which the gas is finally received in a purified 
state. 

“ The retorts are usually formed of cast-iron, and 
are commonly of a cylindrical shape. They are 
fixed in brickwork, with furnaces beneath them. 
The fuel required for carbonizing a given quantity 
of coal, that is, for separating the gaseous matter 
from it, is in general about two-fifths of its weight. 
Tho bright red heat is the most favorable to the 
process. The quality of the gas, yielded by coal, 
varies greatly at different periods of the heating 
operation. If the coal has not been previously well 
cried, scarcely any other than aqueous vapors and 
carbonic acid will, at first, be given off; these will 
be succeeded by the gases required for use, light 
carburetted hydrogen and olefiant gas, together with 
sulphuretted hydrogen; and these will gradually 
diminish in quantity till towards the close of the 
process, when almost the only products will be car- 
bonic oxide and hydrogen. The time which elapses 
from the period at which the retorts are charged, 
or fitted, to the moment when they are drawn, or 
emptied of the residuary carbon, or cinder, varies 
with the kind of coal used: averaging from four to 


six hours. 
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“The dip-pipes are bent pipes from which the 
gas ascends out of the retorts, as it is produced, into 
the condensing main, a large cast-iron pipe placed 
in a horizontal position, and supported by columns 
in front of the brickwork which contains the retorts. 
The tar, aqueous vapor, and oleaginous matter, 
which ascend with the gas from the retort are left 
by it in the condensing main; though it is difficult 
to prevent small portions of these substances from 
escaping with it. 

“The further purification of the gas has now to 
be effected; and, after passing from the condensing 
main, it is conveyed by pipes into other apparatus 
for perfecting its purification. Olefiant gas and 
light carburetted hydrogen, the two compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen which it is sought to obtain, 
are mixed with several deleterious substances which 
the coal yields, together with them, during its de- 
structive distillation by heat. In small quantity, 
carbonic oxide, nitrogen, and hydrogen come off; 
but in larger, carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. These last two are the most objectionable for 
impurity, and can, fortunately, be more easily 
separated from the gas than the others. 

“Quicklime, being a substance with which car- 
bonie acid and sulphuretted hydrogen will easily 
unite, is employed, in one form or other, in all gas 
establishments, for the last step of the purifying 
process to which coal-gas is submitted to render it 
fit for combustion. Sometimes the cream of lime, 
or lime slaked with a little more than the usual 
quantity of water, is employed, and then it is neces- 
sary to agitate the liquid so as to assist the gas to 
come into contact with fresh portions of the lime; 
and in other establishments dry lime is used. In 
very large establishments, the gas is forced in suc- 
cession through a series of vessels stored with lime, 
in order to purify it thoroughly; in others, an 
apparatus is affixed for supplying fresh lime as often 
as the old material has become so saturated with 
the deleterious gases as to be unfit for use. Being 
freed from impurity, it is next conveyed into the 
large vessel in which it is stored up for use. 

“ The gasometer is an inverted cylindrical cup, of 
which the diameter is about double the depth. It 
is constructed of sheet-iron, well riveted at the 
joints, and kept in shape by stays and braces of cast 
or bar-iron. The sheets of iron are made to overlap 
at the joints, and a slip of canvas well besmeared 
with white lead is interposed between the lappings, 
to secure perfoct tightness. The gasometer is sus- 
pended in a tank containing water, by a chain and 
counterpoise, over pulleys. As the gasometer, when 
immersed, suffers a loss of weight equal to that of 
the portion of fluid it displaces, arrangement has to 
be made to counteract the varying pressure resulting 
from the different depths to which it is immersed, 
or the gas in it will be expelled at different times 
with varying force. It is easy, however, to calculate 
this force, and provide against it. 
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“Under the bottom of the tank in which the 
gasometer floats, the gas is introduced and conduct- 
ed off by pipes. As these pipes are usually below 
the level of those in the street with which they com- 
municate, they are apt to be filled up with condensed 
water, which passes off in a vaporous state with the 
gas. Vessels for receiving the condensed water are, 
therefore, connected with the entrance and exit- 
pipes, and so contrived that the accumulated water 
can be easily removed. 

“The transmission of the gas for use from the 
gasometer is through the main and service-pipes— 
the size of the former being relative to the united 
sizes of the latter; that is, the sum of the areas of 
the sections of main-pipes being equal to the sum 
of the areas of the sections of branch or service- 
pipes supplied. The supply of gas to the main-pipe 
is regulated by the ‘governor,’ a piece of mecha- 
nism consisting of a rod and valve placed between 
them and the pipe by which the gas enters the 
gasometer. The main-pipes are usually of cast- 
iron; the sections of about three yards in length, 
being joined by sockets, which are calked with 
gasket, and soldered with lead. Water in vapor 
carried off by the gas will be condensed in the main- 
pipes, and therefore, in laying them, it is necessary 
to observe a declivity towards points where there 
can be drainers to discharge the water. Neglect in 
taking the levels, so as to obtain the proper drain- 
age, often occasions the pipes to be taken up, an 
annoyance that might, in most cases, have been 
avoided. The service-pipes are usually of block- 
tin, as being more durable than copper or other 
metal that would be likely to be selected. A pro- 
per inclination for draining these pipes should also 
be observed in placing them, or the condensed wa- 
ter which collects in them will cause the lights to 
flicker, and, at times, will extinguish them. The 
soldering should also be carefully performed, as lead 
dropped into the pipes often prevents the passage 
of the gas.” 

Inseparable from the use of gas is the manufac- 
ture of gas-fixtures, consisting of pipes, burners, 
brackets, and chandeliers, for the purpose of con- 
ducting it into the various houses where it may be 
required, and for rendering its presence ornamental 
as well as useful. It will no doubt be interesting to 
our readers to have some insight into the mechani- 
eal and artistic operation which converts the com- 
posite metal brass into the various rich and beauti- 
ful shapes which adorn our public buildings and 
private residences. To gratify them in their curi- 
osity, we have the permission of the proprietors to 
introduce them to the interior of the gas-fixture 
manufactory of 


CORNELIUS, BAKER, & CO. 


It is almost needless to remind those who live in 
Philadelphia that they have in their city one of the 
largest factories of the kind in the country, and per- 


, haps in the world; but to those persons living out 


of the city we take pleasure in recording the fact, 
which the orders now on file, from various sections 


of the world, at this establishment, will bear us out 
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in asserting. The first operation connected with 
the manufacture of gas-fixtures is the modelling of 
the pattern which is te be produced in the brass. 


MODELLING. 


The artist has before him a mass of prepared 
beeswax. A portion of this plastic material is laid 
upon a thin board. He then proceeds to mould it 
rudely into shape with his fingers, governing him- 
self by a sketch which is placed before him. After 
the design is “roughed out,” he consummates his 
task with the aid of instruments made of hard 
wood. When the pattern, which is frequently the 
work of weeks, is finally completed, it goes into the 
hands of the caster, who makes a mould of it in 
brass, which, after being filed smoothly, is sent back 
to the artist’s room to be chased, and is finally 
finished and elaborated into the dignity of a stand- 
ard pattern, from which the caster may multiply an 
infinity of copies. It is a very nice operation to 
make a mould from the original wax pattern ; the 
fragile material of which it is composed renders it 
imperatively necessary to use every precaution in 
obtaining a brazen /fac-simile of the original. 

Much depends upon the skill and taste of the 
chaser. When the first copy of the original pattern 
is placed in his’ hands, the embellishments on its 
surface are faint, and require to be deepened. Many 
of its distinctive features are to be given it by him. 
The partially developed fibres and veins of leaves 
and flowers, the feathers of birds, and the fur of 
animals, have to be “sharpened,” or made more 
distinct. The operator here uses steel instruments 
somewhat resembling small chisels ; these tools have 
various shapes, with which the necessary indenta- 
tions are made by sharp blows with a light hammer. 
When the embellishments are thus perfected, and 
all the objectionable inequalities removed, the pat- 
tern is considered complete, and it is ready to go 
into the hands of the caster. 


CASTING. 


The caster works at a wooden trough about eight 
feet long, thirty inches wide, and twenty inches 
deep. Into this trough he carefully sieves prepared 
sand, slightly moistened. His first step is to place 
across the trough a planed board, about two feet 
long and sixteen inches wide. Upon this an iron 
frame, being one-half of what is technically called a 
flask, is placed. This frame has a depth of about 
two and a half inches. Within this, and upon the 
board, are arranged the brass patterns to be repro- 
duced. Upon these is dusted, or sieved, a coating 
of fine facing-sand. The frame is then rapidly filled 
up from the trough. By a light bound, the work- 
man springs from the ground upon the sand, which 
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he thus presses compactly into the frame until a 
solid mass is formed. The top is then smoothed off, 
and a board similar to the lower one is placed upon 
it, and the frame is reversed. The board that had 
been the lower one is removed, revealing the pat- 
tern imbedded in the sand. The other section of 
the frame, or flask, is fitted in its place, and filled 
up as its fellow. The two are then separated, the 
patterns are carefully removed, and grooves or gates 
are made in the sand. The flasks are then reunited 
and firmly fastened together by means of screws or 
clamps, and ranged along with the open side up- 
wards. We are careful now to keep to the wind- 
ward of the furnaces, while the caster, by means of 
long tongs, takes out a crucible of molten brass and 
pours the fiery liquid into the “gates” which lead 
into the mould. A few moments are sufficient to 
ebill the metal in the “ flask ;” the clamps are re- 
moved, and the sand is knocked out. The easting 
is found complete, with the exception of some frag- 
ments of brass which cling around the edges. It is 
a matter of surprise to see how faithfully the finest 
chased work has been transferred from the original 
pattern to the copy. 

When the caster has performed his part of the 
labor, the castings undergo the process of 


FILING. 


There is no difficulty experienced in finding the 
whereabouts of the filing-room. The incessant grat- 
ing of scores of files creates a din that would guide 
Here the castings are 
They are first “ edged 


up” with coarse rasps, and then finished smoothly 


a blind man to the spot. 
conveyed from the foundry. 
with finer tools. In many instances, a number of 
castings have to be joined together to form one 
piece. When this is the case, the several compo- 
nent parts are conveyed to the soldering-room, where 
they are carefully fitted together, taking care to 
leave one edge more prominent than the other. 

They are then carried into another room, where 
they go through the operation of 


SOLDERING. 


Here the sections are put into their proper places, 
and retained there by wrapping them with iron 
wire. look like 
brazen sawdust, are mingled with water, and nicely 


Particles of brass solder, which 


plastered along the projecting edge of the section. 
The entire piece is then placed in a furnace, where 
the solder is melted. 
go through another filing after that process is 
finished. The joints must be made with a great 
deal of care, else in gas-fixtures the subtle fluid 


The work has, of course, to 


would make its escape through any tiny opening left 


by the workman. From this room they go to the 
DIPPING SHEDS. 


The various processes through which the articles 
pass in this department are exceedingly curious and 
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interesting. Here everything is done by chemical 
agents. There are ranges of monstrous stone jars 
filled with divers-colored acids of different degrees 
of strength; pans and kettles are teeming with very 
suspicious-looking liquids; and water, hot, milk- 
warm, and perfectly cold, is flowing copiously. In 
fact, we have here a perfect laboratory. When the 
brass comes out of the hands of the filers it is dirty, 
and discolored, and has more or less sand or other 
foreign matter clinging to it. The first act of the 
dipper is to take hold of the brazen article with a 
pair of tongs and dip it into a jar of acid; a moment 
only is required by this process to remove every 
particle of dirt and soil from the surface ; the hun- 
gry chemical eats it off, and would soon devour the 
brass itself if sufficient time was given it. The dip- 
per will not suffer that, though, and he speedily 
whips out the eleansed metal, and souses it into a 
quantity of water, which forthwith washes off the 
acid and puts a stop to its ravages. This first ope- 
ration is called “ pickling.” The color is then 
essentially brasslike, as the “ pickle” has devoured 
every extraneous substance from the surface. The 
article (say a girandole) which is undergoing the 
cleansing process is then dipped into another jar, 
the contents of which are a mystery to us. This 
has the effect to render the surface a rich sulphur 
color. This operation occupies but a moment; the 
girandole is again washed off in clean water, and is 
then plunged into a chemical mess called an ormolu ; 
in a few minutes, the color of the metal is changed 
to a dirty yellow. The ormolu is then washed off, 
and the surface of the girandole is found, upon close 
inspection, to have been eaten into minute molecules 
by the ravenous ormolu. One more dip into an 
acid which makes the brass a rich, pale gold color, 
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finishes the chemical ordeal. After the girandole is 
cleansed in water, it presents a rich and uniform, 
though dull gold color. This dulness forms a good 
foij, and contrasts handsomely with the prominent 
parts of the design, which are afterwards richly bur- 
nished, the ormolu having prepared the surface of 
the metal for that operation. 

To produce a coating of gold or silver upon the 
various articles is the work of the 


GALVANIC BATTERY. 


This curious operation is one of exceeding great 
interest. The girandole, whose progress we have 
watched with much interest, is now connected with 
a wire leading from the galvanic battery, and is 
made to form the negative pole of the instrument. 
The opérator then takes a bar of pure silver, which 
acts as the positive pole of the battery. The giran- 
dole is then held in a solution, and the bar of silver 
is played around it under the surface for a few se- 
conds, which suffices to precipitate upon the ormo- 
lued brass a coat of the precious metal sufficiently 
thick to bear without injury the action of the bur- 
nishing instruments. 

After the castings leave the dipping sheds, they 
are taken to the 


BURNISHING-ROOM. 


There is a little army of hands employed in those 
rooms. The tools used here are of a 
great variety cf shapes; they are formed 
either of highly polished steel or a kind 
of very hard material called blood- 
stone. The prominent parts of the 
work are highly polished by means on, 
these burnishing tools, which are dip- 
ped freely into a cup of small beer. 
The parts of the surface of the metal 
which are not burnished are left “dead” 
or “matted,” as they came from the 
Burnishing is an important 
process. Much of the beauty and cha- 
racter of the work depends upon a jadi- 


ormolu. 


cious selection of the parts to be brought 
out by the burnisher. It is to the pro- 
per development of the design what 
lights and shades are to a good picture. 

After the brass is burnished, it is 
again cleansed by means of acids, and 
finally washed in hot water, the heat of 
which soon causes the work to dry; it 
is then thrown into a trough containing 
paper shavings, which 
completes the drying. The work is 


bookbinder’s 


now ready for laequering. 

The lacquering, or “ slinging”-room, 
is a very uncomfortable place in hot 
weather, being liberally supplied with 
sheet-iron stoves, which are kept con- 


stantly heated. Here the various pieces 
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are taken from their paper bed and placed upon the 
hot iron, after being carefully brushed. When heated 
to a certain degree, the articles are taken (by means 
of proper instruments) to a table, where the lacquer is 
applied with flat brushes made of camel’s hair. , The 
lacquer is composed of a certain gum dissolved in 
alcohol. It acts as a varnish for the work, and pro- 
tects it from being tarnished by the action of the 
air. Some articles are dipped into the lacquer, and 
“ slung” backwards and forwards to insure its being 
properly spread over their surface. 


SPINNING. 


We have now traced up the various processes by 
which blocks of spelter and ingots of copper are 
converted into beautifully-formed and elaborately- 
ornamented articles of use or taste. But many of 
these ornaments are only the branches, the outer 
flourishes of a grand design. To describe the con- 
struction of a chandelier, we must retrace our steps. 

The main body of a chandelier is formed of a hol- 
low shell of brass, technically called a “ bowl.” In 
former days, the making of these bowls was a labori- 
ous and tedious operation. A plate of brass had to 
be hammered into shape by hand. This process 
often occupied eight or nine hours; now, by means 
of the improved machinery which Messrs. Cornelius, 
Baker, & Co. have in use, a man will turn out some 


dozens in a day. We will attempt to describe the 
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SPINNING. 
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operation. A plate of brass is first cut into a cireu- 
lar form by an ingeniously-contrived machine. 
This round plate has a hole cut in its centre; it i: 
then taken to a turning-lathe; a block of wood of 
the desired pattern is placed firmly upon the lathe, 
and the brass plate before described is secured by its 
centre to the wooden form. The “ spin- 
ner” then smears the surface of the plate 
with soap, to make his tools work easily. 
The lathe is set in motion, and the wooden 
block, with the brass plate attached, is made 
to revolve rapidly; the spinner, then, by 
means of a smooth iron tool which has a 
long wooden handle, presses the plate over 
the wooden mould until it covers closely 
every part of the pattern. This forms a 
“ bowl” of any shape which may be desired. 
The process is expeditious, but it requires 
great manual strength in the operator, and 
is fraught with infinite danger to his fingers, 
which are frequently brought into an un- 
comfortably close contact with the ragged 
edge of a brass plate which is revolving at 
a furious rate. <A circular saw would not 
amputate a finger with more certainty if the 
endangered digit should come in its way. 
These bowls, after being “spun,” are sol- 
dered together at the edges, and, after go- 
ing through the processes of turning, filing, 
fitting, dipping, burnishing, and lacquering, 
before described, they are made to form 
the main body or centre of chandeliers, upon 
which the branches, ornaments, &c., are se- 
ourely fastened by means of screws. Vases, 
and a variety of other articles, are “ spun” 
in the same manner, and pass through the 
same formula before making their appear- 
ance in the show-room. When any pattern is 
wanted to be spun, in which the brass is made al- 
most to envelop the pattern, the pattern is made of 
pieces, pressed out into shape by a wedge in the 
centre, which wedge, upon being removed, allows 
the pattern to fall into pieces, which are easily re- 
moved through the orifice left. 


STAMPING. 


Another mode of getting up various patterns,is by 
a press called a “drop.” In this press the die re- 
mains fixed in the bottom by large screws ; on the 
face of it a piece of brass slightly indented is placed, 
a piece of lead is then fastened upon the large mass 
of iron running between the two upright posts, 
which is raised up to the top of the press by a rope. 
When the “drop” or iron is raised to a sufficient 
height, it is allowed to drop with its own weight, 
when it forces the brass to a certain extent into the 
die. When this operation is performed four or five 


times, the brass assumes the shape of the die, and 
s ready for soldering. 
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GAS-BURNERS. 


The manufacture of gas-burncrs is an important 
feature. These articles are exposed to a great heat 
when in use, and consequently have to be made of 
hard cast-iron. The burner is moulded in a solid 
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STAMPING. 


form ; from the caster it goes into the hands of the 
filer, who “roughs” it off. The next operation is to 
drill it out to make it hollow. This we fancied must 
be a very tedious and toilsome task; but we were 
pleasantly surprised to see the drill scoop out the 
hard iron with facility. The turning-lathe and the 
finely-tempered drills made nothing of this opera- 
tion, but chipped out the hard cast-iron as though 
the employment was rather agreeable than other- 
wise. The burner has then to go into the hands of 
the turner, who quickly removes the superfluous 
iron from the outside, and generally puts a tasty 
finish upon the article. The burner now looks like 
an iron ferrule. Before it can be made available 
for its legitimate use, it must be “tapped,” so as to 
screw on the brass-fixtures. It has also to be drilled 
with two tiny holes, if intended for a “ fishtail”- 
burner, or have a fine slit sawed in the end, if de- 
signed for a “bat-wing.” Both these operations 
require great skill and caution in the workman. 
The burner, after this has been performed, is to be 
polished, and it is then ready for use. 
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There are other rooms appropriated to glass-cut- 
ting, grinding, and polishing, which are done en- 
tirely by steam. We enter one apartment in which 
great numbers of men are employed in making the 
keys or faucets of the gas-fixtures. They must be 
made to operate with safety and certainty. This 
work requires a great deal of care, as an aperture 
the size of a pin’s point would be considered a seri- 
ous leak. To insure a close fit, each key and its 
appropriate socket is ground out with emery. There 
are eighteen men constantly employed at this seem- 
ingly trifling branch of grinding keys. There are 
other shops, in which tin and coppersmiths are en- 
gaged at their peculiar branches of the business. 
The operations here are too familiar to the reader 
to render a description interesting. 

There are rooms appropriated to the workers in 
artistic bronze, others occupied by those who are 
employed at damask work. The damask work is 
done with lacquer and acids. The candelabras, 
girandoles, standing solat lamps, and many other 
articles, are made with a marble base. There is a 
shop where a number of men are employed cutting 
and polishing the marble for this branch. 


ENAMELLING. 


We must inspect the enamelling on glass, as the 
operation is exceedingly curious and tasteful. Tho 
operator here is an artist. He first makes a sketch 
on drawing-paper of the design he intends enamel- 
ling. The glass on which the painting is to be 
made is then laid flat upon the drawing. The artist 
then paints the outlines on the back of the glass. 
The view to be transferred is perhaps a moonlight 
scene, with a castle and a bridge, and other pretty 
etceteras. A piece of stout paper is fixed to the 
shape of the glass; on this bits of mother-of-pearl 
are stuck here and there. The artist puts a small 
piece on the spot where the moon will be on the 
picture; another, and a larger piece, is stuck oppo- 
site the bridge, and a still larger portion is put 
where it will represent the castle. The artist then 
paints the glass around these objects to suit his 
taste, taking care that the colors shall be opaque. 
The glass, within the space allotted for the bridge 
and the castle, is shaded, and the necessary win- 
dows, &c., are painted there in outline. A clean 
circular space is left on the glass for the moon. 
After the painting is finished, the glass is secured to 
the paper back on which the bits of pearl have been 
stuck, and an exquisite picture, with the most con- 
spicuous objects in mother-of-pearl, is produced. 
One of these enamelled views is put into a handsome 
brass frame, and forms the centre of a girandole or 
a gas bracket, which would do no discredit to the 
most elegant drawing-room in the world. 

We have thus given our readers an insight into 
the manufacture of gas, and the operations at a gas- 
fixture establishment. It is due Messrs. Cornelius, 
Baker, & Co. to say that they have received about 


twenty medals from various exhibitions. Among 
these is the prize medal of the World’s Fair, 1852, 
and the Franklin Medal of 1851, from the Franklin 
Institute of this city. At the last fair of the Frank- 
lin Institute of 1852, they made a splendid display 
of lamps, chandeliers, &c., an engraving of which 
we give, and received the following award :— 
“XV. Lamps anp Gas-Fixtures.—The Judges, 
in their report upon Chandeliers, Lamps, and Gas- 
Fixtures, in the present Exhibition, say, ‘That the 
ouly collection presented to them is the large and 
varied collection from the well-known establishment 
of Cornelius, Baker, & Co., and your Committee 
take great pleasure in saying that, in their judg- 
meni, for beauty of design, graceful variety of form, 
and high excellence in workmanship and finish, it 
is decidedly superior to any display which has ever 
graced the Exhibition of the Institution, and we 


; justly deem the depositors entitled to the highest 


award of the Franklin Institute.’ 

“The Committee on Exhibition unanimously 
Resolved That, whereas Cornelius, Baker, & Co., in 
our previous Exhibitions, have already taken the 
highest honors of the Institute, and have therefore 
exhausted any award we can give, therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the above Report and this Reso- 
lution be engrossed, signed by this Committee, and, 
with the approval of the Institute attached, be 
handed to Cornelius, Baker, & Co. as our highest 
award.” 

Their establishment is carried on in three differ- 
ent places, and requires the labor of six hundred 
and fifty workmen and two steam-engines to keep 
it in operation; and, if under one roof, would re- 
quire a building to occupy a whole square. 





SONG.—THE ZEPHYR’S MESSAGE. 
BY W. WALLACE SHAW. 


GENTLE zephyr, perfume laden, 
Softly nestle in her hair ; 

Sweetly whisper to that maiden— 
Maiden pure as angels are— 


That her loving spirit’s presence 
Filleth all my inmost soul ; 

To her turns each thought as surely 
As in her each finds its goal. 


Like a bird, whose mate hath wandered 
From its side the while away, 

Sings no more its songs of gladness 
Carols but its saddest lay— 


So my heart in secret pineth 
For that “ other presence” dear, 
And the flower of pleasure droopeth— 
All its leaves are getting sear. 


Tell her this; but breathe it softly, 
Calmly, sweetly in her ear; 

Thy reward shall be the rapture 
Of beholding her so near. 
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BY RICHARD COE. 


(See Plote.) 


“ Now within a crystal palace, 
Crystal waters all around, 
Little gold fish,” spake sweet Alice, 
“TI have placed ye safe and sound : 
Oft to gaze upon you, smiling, 
I will come from day to day, i 
And, my fancy thus beguiling, 
Pass mine idle hours away. 


“Pure, sweet water from the mountain 

Unto you will I supply, 

Bubbling upward from the fountain 
In my garden plot near by: 

And while you, ye pretty creatures, 
Are disporting gayly there, 

I’ll display your golden features 
To my friends with fondest care. 


“ Maiden, I’ve a soul for beauty, 
Wheresoe’er "tis to be found ; 
Yet my first and fondest duty 
Were to place them where abound 
Many more such golden fishes, 
In some streamlet running wide, 
That they might enjoy their wishes 
In the sweetly flowing tide. ; 


* Liberty ’s a thing, sweet maiden, é 
Dearly prized by all on earth, 
And the streamlet is their Aidenn,* 
There their Maker gave them birth; 


manne ns 


* “ Aidenn,” used by Poe, in his “ 
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BY RICHARD <¢ 
See Plate.) 


Far lady! some sweet thought is thine, 
Too sweet, methinks, to last ; 

And thy calm features radiant shine 
With memory of the past! 

Art thinking of the sunny hours 
Of childhood’s happy years, 

Ere, like the dew-<irops on the flowers, 
Thine eyes were filled with tears? } 


Perhaps thy mind reverteth to , 
The moment thou didst say 

Unt@thy bosom’s chosen one, 
“TI will be thine for aye! 

Thine while the sun shall shed his light; 
Thine while my being last; 

Thine till the grave shall clothe in night 
The memory of the past!” 


Perhaps, when time had flown apace, 
Thou held’st upon thy knee ; 
A little one whose cherub face 
Was dimpyed o’er with glee: 











T 
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There they sported, oh! how gayly, 
Life to them one happy dreasa, 
Till they caught from heaven, daily, 

Part of its own sunny gleam! 


“Many an hour of idle leisure 
Couldst thou, maiden, then employ, 
Unto others giving pleasure, 
Filling thine own soul with joy: 
Some poor widow sitting lonely, 
Care-enwrinkled, blind with age, 
Oh! what would she give for only 
One short chapter from the page 








“ Of the book her aged pastor 
Gave her ere he passed away, 
Saying, ‘ For thy Lord and Master, 
Ever, sister, “ watch and pray :”’ 
Soon I hope to meet thee, sister, 
In the land of light and love, 
Gaziog through the heavenly vista 
Of the paradise above !” 


Thus engaged in works of duty, 
Would thy life glide sweetly by, 
Til an angel of rare beauty 
Whisper to thee thou must die 
“One more cherub, now, sweet maiden,” 
Thus the angel one would say, 
“Want we in our distant Aidenn; 
‘Sister spirit, come away |’ ” 


> 


Raven,” for paradise. 
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When lo! Death’s angei came too soon, 
And said “too pure to last,” 

And left thee, oh! delicious boon, 
The memory of the past! 


Perhaps, ere yet another year 
Of time away had sped, 

Thine eyes had wept the bitter tear 
Above thy husband dead : 

Whilst thou, bereft of comfort here, 
Didst stand awhile aghast: 

Till babe and husband both endear 
The memory of the past! 





But these are fancies; this I see 
Upon thy placid brow, 

That, whatsoe’er the past to thee, 
Thou art full happy now: 

And, lady! may thy happiness 
Forever, ever last ; 

And mayst thou in the future bless 
The memory of the past! 
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, AND THE 


DISCOVERER OF ETHERIZATION. 


BY MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, 


Taat the American Republic is both prosperous 
and progressive in a very remarkable degree, even 
Eurvpean writers do not now venture to deny. 

Our vast territory, affording room, scope, and op- 
portunity for every one; our just and liberal insti- 
tutions, giving encouragement and securing the 
rewards of enterprise and industry, cause the wilder- 
ness to blossom, and cities to arise as if by the wave 
of an enchanter’s wand. 

These things are evident to Old-World critics who 
come here prepared to cavil or misrepresent. Yet 
they, after acknowledging our progress, would in- 
sinuate that the advancement is altogether material, 
and such as the conditions of the country afford to 
physical strength and mechanical labor; while in 
the more elevated and intellectual fields of science 
we are mere tyros or imitators. 

True, certain classes in Europe do enjoy opportu- 
nities of study and means of research never yet 
accorded to Americans. But how well we can spare 
those royal stepping-stones over the slough of scien- 
tific difficulties, those scholastic ladders to the high 
places of thought, let the thousand proofs of Yan- 
kee invention and ingenuity, now manifest throughout 
the world, answer. Something more we may justly 
claim: that the genius of Americans has enlarged 
the boundaries of science, and given impulse and 
power to the progress of humanity. 

Without going back to Franklin and Fulton, or 
showing how the one taught lightning to stoop its 
wing at man’s command, and the other first proved 
that steam had power to defy the winds and walk 
the waves, let us just glance at those recent and won- 
derful discoveries, “The Magnetic Telegraph,” and 
“ Etherization or the Pain Neutralizer.” By means 
of the first, to “waft a sigh from Indus to the pole,” 
is scarcely a poetic figure. Its utility is manifest by 
daily experience—we may say, by the experience of 
every moment. The nerves of the human system 
seem hardly more important to the full life of man 
than do the iron nerves of the Telegraph to the full 
life of the nation; and the name of Professor Morse 
is as indestructible as the Magnetic power. 

Does not the other discovery—that which has for 
its object to relieve pain of its horror and steep the 
senses in forgetfulness till the crisis of suffering and 
danger is over—does not this remarkable discovery 
merit high honor? Is not its utility, acting as it 
does directly on humanity, of greater moment even 
than that which merely communicates thought? To 


be freed from pain—is not this of more importance 
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than to be able to say we are at ease? Let the 


sufferer answer. 

As the discoverer of the “ Anesthetic and Pain- 
subduing Properties of Sulphuric Ether” has had to 
pay, to the full, the tax of gaining eminence in any 
pursuit—namely, distrust from slow apprehension, 
and detraction from jealous rivalry—we would fain 
present to our readers an accurate sketch of one 
whose name will, unquestionably, go down to poste- 
rity among the benefactors of mankind. We do this 
for our own sex. Women, more even than men, 
should feel and express gratitude to the discoverer 
of the “ Pain Neutralizer,” for on us falls the heavi- 
est amount of physical suffering, and from our warm 
hearts is drawn nearly all the sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of others. What an invaluable blessing it is 
to have these removed or mitigated! Then we 
have had some personal knowledge of the claimant 
of this great discovery, when, as a mere youth, he 
was struggling to educate and support himself, and 
we are glad of this opportunity to make his merits 
known through the medium of our “ Book.” 

William Thomas Green Morton was born in 
Charlton, Mass.,in 1819. His ancestors were among 
the early settlers of New England, where the name 
is respectable and well known. His position in 
childhood precluded the opportunities for much 
school instruction: but some are born to carve out 
their own way to fortune, and knowledge may be 
acquired out of the school-room by those who really 
seek it. 

At the age of fifteen, young Morton was obliged 
to enter the world and work his passage on the ocean 
of life. His father, having been unfortunate in busi- 
ness—that of a country storekeeper—was unable to 
assist his son. With some boys, thus situated, to 
make a living would have been a great, an only aim. 
It was, to the subject of our notice, not a mere living, 
but a living to some purpose of improvement and 
essential advancement for the future, that he divided 
his time between the counter and the school, going 
from one to the other, and saving from his earnings 
as clerk to pay the expenses of tuition as pupil. 

It is unnecessary to detail minutely his career 
for several years. Enterprising and intelligent, he 
sought in various places t@@stablish himself in busi- 
ness, but never, at any time, omitted an opportunity 
of improvement, and supplied, so far as he could by 
diligent and extensive reading, the defects of his 
early education. On several occasions he seems to 
have been duped by the designing, and more than 
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once made unfortunate associations in business. A 
silly flirtation at the West, that, in a youth under 
age, was not certainly an uncommon or unpardon- 
able folly, created ill feeling in the brother of the 
young lady, and in subsequent years lent a shaft to 
the enemies who have sought to wound Dr. Morton, 
the successful discoverer of etherization. 

Shortly after this circumstance, and at the age of 
twenty-one, a small legacy was left him. This ena- 
bled him to abandon commercial life, in which he 
had not, on the whole, succeeded, and he entered on 
studies more congenial to his mind. He went to 
Baltimore, attended medical lectures, &c., and re- 
ceived the degree of “Doctor of Medicine” from 
Washington University. From Baltimore young 
Morton returned north, and devoted himself to the 
study of “Dental Surgery.” Dr. Wells, of Hartford, 
Conn., proposed a partnership—Dr. Morton to go 
to Boston and take charge of an establishment 
there, while Dr. Wells remained in Hartford. The 
arrangement was made, and Dr. Morton, proceeding 
to Boston, took rooms in Tremont Row, where his 
office nowremains. This was in 1842, when Morton 
was about twenty-three years of age. The next 
year, 1843, Dr. Morton married Miss Elizabeth 
Whitman, daughter of Edward Whitman, Esq., of 
Farmington, Conn. Previously, he had joined a 
Corgregational Church, and, thus early settled in 
his religious sentiments and in life, after a series of 
struggles and changes which show his indomitable 
energy and perseverance, it seemed as if he might 
pursue a career of comfort and usefulness, without 
any great changes or exertions. But rest was not 
on his motto. He continued his studies amid the 
duties of his profession, and then he matriculated 
at the Massachusetts Medical College, attending 
regularly the lectures of its eminent professors, Drs. 
Warren, Bigelow, Channing, Ware, Hayward, and 
others. 

Of his devotion to his studies, one of his friends, 
B. P. Poore, Esq., says: “A skeleton was kept in 
his (Dr. Morton’s) chamber, and, rising long before 
the sun, he opened his books to prepare himself for 
the anatomical studies of the coming day.” 

Such a student must succeed. 

Soon after his settlement in Boston, he became 
acquainted with Dr. Charles T. Jackson, a man of 
scientific reputation, whose talents and public 
services were held in high estimation. Dr. Jackson 
treated Dr. Morton with great friendliness, was his 
instructor, and received him as an inmate of his 
family. Dr. Jackson was so well satisfied with his 
student that he gave him a certificate of high com- 
mendation, addressed to the “ American Society of 
Dental Surgeons.” Dr. Morton soon gained a very 
large practice as a dentist; but this did not abate 
his desire of scientific improvement, or his zeal in 
prosecuting his researches. 

The circumstances that gave rise to his great dis- 
covery of the effect of sulphuric ether in neutraliz- 
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ing pain we will give in his own words, from an 
account presented by M. Arago to the Paris Aca- 
demy, in 1847 :— 

“In the summer of 1844, being in the practice of dentist- 
ry, and desirous of improving myself in chemical and me 
dical knowledge, I studied in the office of Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, of Boston; and, in order to employ my time to 
the utmost advantage, I resided in his family. One day, 
in casual conversation upon my profession of dentistry, I 
spoke of the operation of destroying the nerve of a tooth, 
and remarked that there was always doubt whether the 
tooth could be restored to usefulness, inasmuch as the 
arsenic produced an irritation, and left a soreness often 
permanent. Dr. Jackson said, in a humorous manner, 
that I must try some of his toothache drops, and proceeded 
to tell me that, at a time when he practised medicine, he 
occasionally extracted teeth for particular patients, and 
that, in ore instance, a patient who could not summon 
courage for the operation asked him to apply something to 
alleviate the pain. Ile applied ether, and with success, for 
a few days afterwards a friend of this patient called to ob- 
tain some of the ‘ toothache drops,’ as he called them; but 
Dr. Jackson, not wishing to be troubled with dental busi- 
ness, told him he had none. Dr. Jackson then added that, 
as this ether might be applied with advantage to sensitive 
teeth, he would send me some. The conversation then 
turned upon the effect of ether upon the system, and he 
told me how the students at Cambridge used to inhale sul- 
phuric ether from their handkerchiefs, and that it intoxt- 
cated them, making them reel and stagger. He gave no 
further intimation of the effect of ether, or of the manner 
of applying it. I may add that Dr. Jackson has confirmed 
my account of this conversation in his own statement to 
Dr. Gould, 

“Tn a few days after this conversation, Dr. Jackson sent 
me a bottle of chloric ether, highly rectified, as he had 
offered. At the same time, he sent a bottle to two other 
dentists of high respectability in Boston. I made an ex- 
periment with this ether in destroying the sensibility of a 
valuable tooth of a patient, Miss , by direct application, 
telling her that the operation would be slow. I was obliged 
to apply it several times; but, in the end, the sensibility 
seemed to be removed, and the tooth is now, to my know- 
ledge, in a useful condition. 

“ About this time, the wife and aunt of Dr. Jackson were 
under my treatment for dental purposes, and it was neces- 
sary to extract teeth in each case, the operation being pain- 
ful, and the ladies showing an unusual degree of sensi- 
tiveness. The last-named lady, in particular, before the 
extracting of each tooth, remained several hours in the 
operating-chair, unable to summon courage to endure the 
operation, and begging to be mesmerized, or that I would 
give her something to make her insensible. Dr. Jackson 
was present, and made efforts to encourage the lady; but 
did not suggest any mode of producing insensibility. His 
suggestions had not gone beyond the direct application of ether, 
in the same manner that laudanum and other narcotics have 
always been applied to sensitive teeth. 

“The successful application I had made of the ether in 
destroying the sensibility of a tooth, together with what 
Dr. Jackson told me of its effects when inhaled by the stu- 
dents at college, awakened my attention; and, having free 
access to Dr. Jackson’s books, I began to read on the sub- 
ject of its effects upon the animal system. I became satis- 
fied that there was nothing new or particularly dangerous 
in the inhaling of ether, that it had long been the toy of 
professors and students, known as a powerful anti-spasmo- 
dic, anodyne, and narcotic, capable of intoxicating and 
stupefying, when taken in sufficient quantity. I found 
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that even the apparatus for inhaling it was described in 
some treatises; but, in most cases, it was described as in- 
haled from a saturated sponge or handkerchief. Having 
some of the ether left which Dr. Jackson had sent me, I 
inhaled it from a handkerchief; but there was not enough 
to produce a greater effect than exhilaration, followed by 
headache. ; 

“ While investigating this subject, I was taken quite ill, 
and, it being the middle of summer, I was advised by my 
physician to go into the country. I took with me from Dr. 
Jackson's library, and obtained in other ways, several 
books treating on this and other subjects. I spent two 
months at the residence of my father-in-law, in Connecti- 
eut. While there, I procured ether from the druggist’s, 
and made experiments upon birds and other animals, en- 
deavoring to get them under the effect of inhalation from 
it. These experiments produced no satisfactory result, and 
they being known among my friends, I was mortified and 
vexed, and bottled up the subjects, where they remain to 
this day. 

“Tn the autumn I returned to Boston, and finding that 
my business, owing to its interruption, required my con- 
stant attention, I was not able to pursue the investigation 
at that time. 

“In the course of the winter (1844-5), Dr. Horace Wells, 
of Hartford, Conn., a dentist, and formerly my partner, 
came to Boston, and desired me to aid him in procuring an 
opportunity to administer the nitrous oxide gas, which he 
said he believed would destroy or greatly alleviate pain 
under surgical operations. I readily consented, and intro- 
duced him to Dr. George Hayward, an eminent surgeon, 
who offered to permit the experiment; but, as the earliest 
operation was not to be performed under two or three days, 
we did not wait for it, but went to Dr. Warren, whom we 
found engaged with his class. He told us that his stu- 
dents were preparing to inhale it that evening for sport, 
and offered to announce the proposal to them, and ask 
them to meet us at the college. In the evening, Dr. Wells 
and myself went to the hall, and I took my instruments. 
Dr. Wells administered the gas, and extracted a tooth; but 
the patient screamed from pain, and the spectators laughed 
and hissed. The meeting broke up, and we were looked 
upon as having made ourselves very ridiculous. I saw no- 
thing more of Dr. Wells; but he left my instruments at my 
office very early the next morning, and went directly home. 
In July, being again in Connecticut, I called on Dr. Wells, 
and we spent some time in adjusting our former partner- 
ship accounts. He had then given up dentistry, and was 
engaged in conducting an exhibition of birds, which he 
said insured him better health. I went with him to the 
office of Dr, Riggs, where I spoke of the gas, and asked 
them to give some to me; but Dr. Wells gave me to under- 
etand that he had abandoned the experiment, thinking it 
could have no practical value.”, 


Not thus did Dr. Morton abandon the pursuit. 
Once impressed with the idea, his active mind could 
not rest till he had fully investigated the matter. 
Putting his business into the hands of a salaried 
assistant, he gave up his own time to studying and 
experimenting on the great subject of annihilating 
pain under surgical operations. How his labors 
were crowned with success, we will again quote 
trom the Paris Academy :— 


“Tn the spring of 1846, Thomas R. Spear came to study 
eith me, and hearing me converse upon the subject, he 
said he had inhaled ether at the Lexington Academy, 
where he was educated, and described to me its effects. 








This increased my interest in the subject, and I determined, 
as soon as the pressure of the spring business was over, to 
devote myself to it. In the mean time, I tried an experi- 
ment upon a water spaniel, inserting his head in a jar hav- 
ing sulphuric ether at the bottom. This was done in the 
presence of two persons at my house in West Needham, 
where I reside during the summer months. Aftér breath- 
ing the vapor for some time, the dog completely wilted 
down in my hands. I then removed the jar. In about 
three minutes he aroused, yelled loudly, and sprung some 
ten feet into a pond of water. 

“Immediately after this experiment, I waited on Dr. 
Granville G. Hayden, a young dentist, told him my pur- 
pose, and made an agreement with him to come to my 
office and take charge of my business, that I might devote 
myself more exclusively to this subject. The agreement 
was drawn by R. H. Dana, Jr. Esq., to whose letter in the 
appendix I take the liberty to refer the Academy in this 
connection. As soon as Dr. Hayden became acquainted 
with my business, I began to devote myself to my experi- 
ments. I inhaled some chloric ether and morphine, the 
effect of which was drowsiness, followed by lassitude and 
headache. 

“ Early in August, I asked Dr. Hayden to procure me a 
four-ounce phial of sulphuric ether from Mr. Burnett, a 
druggist much relied upon by chemists. He did so, and I 
tried to induce him to take it. As he declined, I took half 
of it into the country to try again upon my dog. Just as I 
had got it ready, the dog sprang and threw over the jar. I 
felt vexed, and resolved to take it myself, and did so, the 
next day, at my office. I inhaled from my handkerchief 
all the ether that was left, but was not completely lost, yet 
thought myself so far insensible that I believed that a 
tooth could have been drawn with but little pain or con- 
sciousness. I was unwilling to send to Burnett's again for 
the same article, he being a near neighbor, and his young 
men well acquainted with mine, lest the knowledge of my 
experiments should get abroad. I accordingly sent a stu- 
dent, William P. Leavitt, to druggists in a different part of 
the city, Brewers, Stevens, & Co., a firm in excellent stand- 
ing, with directions to get sulphuric ether. After some 
persuasion, I induced Spear, who bad taken it at school, to 
inhale it. He did so, and became so far insensible as to 
drop the handkerchief, and seemed very drowsy and tor 
pid. As this passed off, he became excited and furious, so 
that he had to be held down in the chair; but this subsid- 
ed, and, on coming to, he expressed himself delighted with 
his sensations. Leavitt then took it, with much the same 
effect. I was much discouraged by these attempts. The 
effects produced were not such as I sought for, nor were the 
young men affected in the same manner that I had been, 
and as I observed the dog to be. They were much more 
excited and less insensible. Yet I cannot help remarking, 
in this connection, that, had this sulphuric ether been pure 
and highly rectified, I should have demonstrated its effects 
then, instead of at the subsequent period in September. 
This ether has since been analyzed, as appears by the affi- 
davits in the appendix, and found to contain a large portion 
of alcohol, sulphur acids, and other impurities. 

“This experiment was early in August; and, it being 
hot weather, and I being somewhat out of health, I went 
into the country, and abandoned the experiments until the 
middle of September. With the autumn and the restora- 


tion of health, my ambition led me to resume my experi- 
ments; and I mentioned to Dr. Hayden that I feared there 
was so much difference in the qualities of ether that, in so 
delicate a matter, there would be great difficulty in bring- 
ing about any generally useful and reliable results, 
“Thinking that a surer effect might be produced by in- 
haling the ether through some apparatus, I called repea* 
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edly on Mr. Wightman, a philosophical instrument-maker, 
for the purpose of procuring or contriving an apparatus. 
While examining his bags for inhaling nitrous oxide gas, 
the thought struck me that I could put the ether into one 
of these, and, by making an opening to be closed by a valve 
for the admission of atmospheric air, could convert it into 
an inhaling apparatus. Upon second thought, I had an 
impression that ether would dissolve India rubber, and put 
the question to Mr. Wightman. He thought it would. I 
then put the same question as to oil silk. He said he did 
not know, but advised me to consult a chemist, and named 
Dr. Jackson. I took from Mr. Wightman a glass tunnel, 
purchased an India rubber bag on my way, and returned 
to my office. I then sent Leavitt to Dr. Gay, a chemist, to 
ask the simple question whether ether would dissolve In- 
dia rubber. He returned, saying that Dr. Gay was not in. 
In the mean time, I became satisfied that the bottle and 
glass I had were not large enough for my purposes, and, 
not wishing to go to unnecessary expense, I said to Dr. 
Hayden that I would borrow a gas-bag from Dr. Jackson's 
laboratory. He then suggested to me to ascertain from Dr. 
Jackson something as to the different qualities and prepa- 
rations of ether, with which he said chemists were always 
familiar. I approved of the suggestion, but feared Dr. 
Jackson might guess what I was experimenting upon, and 
forestall me. I went to Dr. Jackson’s, therefore, to procure 
a gas-bag, also with the intention of ascertaining something 
more accurately as to the different preparations of ether, if 
I should find I could do so without setting him upon the 
same track of experiment with myself. I am aware that, 
by this admission, I may show myself not to have been 
possessed by the most disinterested spirit of philosophic 
enthusiasm, clear of all regard for personal rights or bene- 
fits; but it is enough for me to say that I felt I had made 
sacrifices and run risks for this object, that I believed my- 
self to be close upon it, yet where another, with better op- 
portunities for experimenting, availing himself of my hints 
and labors, might take the prize from my grasp. 

“T asked Dr. Jackson for his gas-bag. He told me it was 
in his house. I went for it, and returned through the 
laboratory. He said, in a laughing manner, ‘ Well, Doctor, 
yeu seem to be all equipped, minus the gas.’ I replied, in 
the same manner, that perhaps there would be no need of 
having any gas, if the person who took it could only be 
made to believe there was gas in it, and alluded to the story 
of the man who died from being made to believe that he 
was bleeding to death, there being in fact nothing but 
water trickled upon his leg; but I had no intention what- 
ever of trying such a trick. He smiled and said that was 
a good story, but added, in a graver manner, that I had 
better not attempt such an experiment, lest I should be set 
down as a greater humbug than Wells was with his 
nitrous oxide gas. Seeing that here was an opportunity to 
open the subject, I said, in as careless a manner as I could 
assume, why cannot I give the ether gas? He said that I 
could do so, and spoke again of the students taking it at 
Cambridge. He said the patient would be dull and stupe- 
fied, that I could do what I pleased with him, that he 
would not be able to help himself. Finding the subject 
open, I made the inquiries I wished as to the different 
kinds and preparations of ether. He told me something 
about the preparations, and thinking that if he had any it 
would be of the purest kind, I asked him to let me see his. 
He did so, but remarked that it had been standing for 
some time, and told me that I could get some highly recti- 
fied at Burnett’s. As I was passing out, Dr. Jackson fol- 


lowed me to the door, and told me that he could recommend 
something better than the gas-bag to administer the ether 

with, and gave me a flask with a glass tube inserted in it. 
“J procured the ether from Burnett’s, and taking the 
18* 
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tube and flask, shut myself up in my room, seated in the 
operating chair, and commenced iuhaling. I found the 
ether so strong that it partially suffocated me, but pro- 
duced a decided effect. I then saturated my handkerchief, 
and inhaled it from that. I looked at my watch and soon 
lost consciousness. As I recovered, I felt a numbness in 
my limbs, with a’sensation like nightmare, and would have 
given the world for some one to come and arouse me. I 
thought for a moment I should die fn that state, and that 
the world woul only pity or ridicule my folly. At length 
I felt a slight tingling of the blood in the end of my third 
finger, and made an effort to touch it with my thumb, but 
without success. At a second effort, I touched it, but there 
seemed to be no senration. I gradually raised my arm 
and pinched my thigh, but I could see that sensation was 
imperfect. I attempted to rise from my chair, but fell back. 
Gradually I regained power over my limbs and full con- 
sciousness. I immediately looked at my watch, and found 
that I had been insensible between seven and eight mi- 
nutes, 

“Delighted with the success of this experiment, I im- 
mediately announced the result to the persons employed 
in my establishment, and waited impatiently for some one 
upon whom I could make a fuller trial. Towards evening, 
a man, residing in Boston, whose certificate is in the ap- 
pendix, came in, suffering great pain, and wishing to have 
a tooth extracted. Ile was afraid of the operation, and 
asked if he could be mesmerized. I told him I had some- 
thing better, and saturating my handkerchief, gave it to 
him to inhale. 
ately. It was dark, and Dr. Hayden he'd the lamp, while 
I extracted a firmly rooted bicuspid tooth. There was not 
much alteration in the pulse, and no relaxation of the 
muscles. He recovered in a minute, and knew nothing of 
what had been done to him. 
talking about the experiment, and I took from him a cer- 
tificate. This was on the 30th of September, 1846. This 
I consider to be the first demonstration of this new fact in 
I have heard of no one who can prove an earlier 


Ile became unconscious almost immedi- 


He remained for some time 


science. 
demonstration. 
point of priority in time. 

“T will make a single remark upon the subject of my 
interview with Dr. Jackson. It is not necessary to go into 
the question of the origin of all iieas. I am ready to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to men and to books for all 
my information upon this subject. I have got here a little, 
and there a little. I learned from Dr. Jackson, in 184, 
the effect of ether directly applied to a sensitive tooth, and 
proved, by experiment, that it would gradually render the 
I learned from Dr. Jackson, also, in 184, 


If any one can do so, I yield to him the 


nerve insensible. 
the effect of ether when inhaled by the students at college, 
which was corroborated by Spear’s account, and by what I 
I knew of Dr. Wells’s attempt to apply nitrous oxide 
I had 
great motives to destroy or alleviate pain under my opera- 


read, 
gas for destroying psin under surgical operations. 


tions, and endeavored to produce such a result by means 
of inhaling ether, inferring that if it would render a nerve 
insensible, directly applied, it might, when inhaled, destroy 
or greatly alleviate sensibility to pain generally. Had the 
ether that I tried on the 5th of August been pure, I should 
have made the demonstration then. I further acknowledge 
that I was subsequently indebted to Dr. Jackson for valn- 
able information as to the kinds and preparations of ether, 
and for the recommendation of the highly rectified from 
Burnett's as the most safe and efficient. But my obligation 
to him hath this extent, no further. All that he commnu- 
nicated to me I could have got from other well-informed 
chemists, or from some books. He did not put me upon 
the experiments; and when he recommended the highly 
rectified sulphuric ether, the effect he anticipated was only 
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that stupefaction which was not unknown, and he did not 
intimate in any degree a suspicion of that insensibility to pain 
which was demonstrated, and astonished the scientific world. 

“As soon as the man whose tooth I extracted left my 
office, I consulted Dr. Hayden as to the best mode of bring- 
ing out the discovery. We agreed it was best to announce 
it to the surgeons at the hospital; but as some time would 
elapse before an operation, I thought it best to procure 
some assurance which would induce my patients to take 
it. I therefore called upon the man who had taken it, and 
found him perfectly well. Thence I went to Dr. Jackson, 
told him what I had done, and asked him to give me a 
certificate that it was harmless in its effects. This he 
positively refused to do. I then told bim I should go to 
the principal surgeons, and have the question thoroughly 
tried. I then culled on Dr. Warren, who promised me an 
early opportunity to try the experiment.” 

* * * * * 7 . 

Though Dr. Morton had then this indescribable 
satisfaction of success in his arduous studies, and 
confidence in the ultimate issue of his undertaking, 
yet he had to encounter some very troublesome con- 
sequences. He had given up, or allowed to slip from 
bim, his lucrative business of dentistry. He had to 
meet the sneers of the medical and literary maga- 
sines of the country. He had to encounter opposi- 
tion from Dr. Jackson, and almost everybody else. 
For nearly all the surgeons in the country, except 
those in the Massachusetts General Hospital, de- 
nounced him and his discovery. Upon this point we 
extract from the Congressional Report :— 

“ During all this time, Dr. Morton alone claimed the dis- 
eovery and conducted the experiments. He had staked 
everything dear in life, his hopes of fortune and fame, upon 
the discovery. He gave his labor by day and his thoughts 
by night to the perfecting of all that was incomplete in its 
application, and, in the language of the Report of the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital: ‘Itisa 
mortifying fact that Dr. Morton’s pecuniary affairs have 
become embarrassed in consequence of the interruption of 
his regular business resulting from his efforts and experi- 
ments in establishing this great truth, and that his health 
bas also severely suffered from the same cause, so that he 
ean devote only a smal! part of each day to his professional 
labors. Ile became poor in a cause which has made the 
world his debtor.’ 

“The committee have the highest medical authority for 
eaying that from living so much of late in an atmosphere 
of ether, and from the anxiety attending the various trials 
and experiments connected with the discovery, and from 
the excitement caused by the controversies which it has 
eceasioned, the health of Dr. Morton has become such that 
he is unable to attend to his professional duties to any 
extent.” 

And it was not until all was complete and com- 
pletely verified that any rival appeared to contest or 
elaim any participation in the discovery. Then 
one came forth, Dr. Charles T. Jackson, to whom 
allusion has been made, and the part he acted de. 
eeribed. That his hints respecting the preparation 
of ether were useful to Dr. Morton, the latter never 
denied, and the loan of the gas-bag was kindly 
done; but will this deed and casual words entitle 
Dr. Jackson to claim the honor of discovering etheri- 


gation? With far more reason might the Secretary 
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of War, who planned the campaigns, and sent for- 
ward the supplies for the American army, claim the 
glory of fighting the battles and gaining the victo- 
ries in Mexico. 

But it is no part of our plan to engage in this con- 
troversy. We take the matter as it has been settled 
by the best judges of testimony. After a very tho- 
rough investigation, the Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital made a report, in which they 
awarded to Dr. Morton the merit of the ether dis- 
covery. 

In the following year, 1847, at the request of Dr. 
Jackson, the Trustees reviewed their opinion, and 
again awarded the discovery to Dr. Morton. In the 
succeeding year, the following substantial testimony 
was offered to Dr. Morton :— 

“ Boston, May 12, 1848, 

“Dear Smr: At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, a few weeks since, it was 
informally suggested that a limited subscription of one 
thousand dollars shall be raised for your benefit, in ac 
knowledgment of your services in the late ether discovery ; 
no one to be asked to subscribe more than ten dollars. We 
consented to act as a committee to receive and apply the 
proceeds of this subscription. The proposed sum having 
been obtained, we have now the pleasure of transmitting 
it to you. We also inclose the subscription-book in a casket 
which accompanies this note. Among its signatures you 
will find the names of not a few of those most distinguished 
among us for worth and intelligence: and it may be re 
marked that it is signed by every member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

“You will, we are sure, highly value this first testimo- 
nial, slight as it is, of the gratitude of your fellow-citizens. 
That you may hereafter receive an adequate national re 
ward is the sincere wish of your obedient servants, 

“ SAMUEL FROTHINGHAM, 
“THOS. B. CURTIS. 

“To Dr. Witu1aM T. G. Morton.” 

“The box accompanying this note had upon it the follow- 
ing inscription: In front, ‘Testimonial in honor of the 
Ether Discovery of Sept. 30, 1846.’ And on the lid, ‘ This 
box, containing one thousand dollars, is presented to Wil- 
liam Thomas Green Morton, by the members of the Boar? 
of Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
other citizens of Boston, May 8, 1848.’” 

While the controversy with Dr. Jackson was thus 
going on, the administration of ether to subdue pain 
was coming more and more into popular use; and, 
as it was evident that no patent could secure to the 
discoverer a compensation for his invention, the 
friends of Dr. Morton advised him to apply for his 
reward to Congress. The following letters, extract- 
ed from the Congressional Report, are significant of 
the estimation in which the doctor and his claim 
were held by men whose names are a guarantee for 
his worthiness :— 

Letter from Mayor Bigelow. 
“ Boston, December 9, 1848. 

Sm: T avail myself of the honor which I had of making 
your acquaintance last season, during your visit to Boston, 
to introduce to you my friend, Dr. Morton, the discoverer 


of the effect of ether in producing insensibility to pain. a 
discovery which has plrced him in the front rank of the 
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benefactors of the human race. He visits Washington in 
the hope of obtaining some recognition on the part of Con- 
gress of the value of his discovery, and has already secured 
the favorable consideration of some of the members. Your 
assistance in the matter would be in keeping with your 
well known and enlightened philanthropy, and would be 
gratefully appreciated. 

“TI have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, JOHN P. BIGELOW. 

“ Hon. Isaac E. Hotes.” 


Letter from Governor Briggs. 
“Counci, CHAMBER, Boston, Jan. 12, 1849. 

“Dear Corwin: Allow me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance Dr. Morton, of this city, whose name the world knows 
as the discoverer of the application of ether to alleviate 
pain. An application to Congress for some compensation 
for the discovery is to be made. May TI ask you, for the 
doctor, who thus far, though he has relieved thousands of 
others from suffering, has had nothing but suffering him- 
self as his reward, to look at his case, and, if you find it 
has merits, give it your support? 

“ Sincerely and truly yours, 
“GEO. N. BRIGGS, 

“ Hon. Tos. Corwin.” 

Letter from Governor Morton. 
“ Boston, January 12, 1849. 

“Dear Sr: I am happy to have the opportunity of pre- 
senting to your acquaintance Dr. W. T. G. Morton, of this 
city. Dr. M., who, by reputation, is doubtless known to 
you, has the distinction to have his name identified with 
one of the most important discoveries of modern times— 
the application of ether as an agent for producing insensi- 
bility to pain in surgical operations. His object, as I un- 
derstand, in visiting Washington at this time, is to endea- 
vor to procure from Congress some recognition of the value 
of his discovery. I beg leave to recommend him to your 
kind attention. 

“TI am, very respectfully, your friend and servant, 

“MARCUS MORTON, 

“To Hon. Taos. H. Benton.” 

The subject was accordingly laid before a com- 
mittee of the Thirtieth Congress, and it was decided 
that Dr. Morton was the discoverer. 

Early in the following year, the subject of our no- 
tice received from the “ Paris Académie des Sciences” 
their largest gold medal. A former prize of two 
thousand five hundred francs had been awarded him 
by this Academy. On one side of the splendid me- 
dal, in addition to the name of the institute, is a 
medallion head of the Goddess of Liberty. On tho 
reverse, surrounded by a wreath of laurel, is en- 
graved, “ Académie des Sciences. Prix Montyon— 
Medicine et Chirurgie—Concours de 1847 et 1848. 
Wm. T. G. Morton, 1850.” 

It seems not amiss to insert in this place a letter 
published by the Committee of Congress, appointed 
in 1851 to investigate the claim of Dr. Morton. The 
testimony of such a name to the merits of the cause 
is of important weight :— 


“ Wasninaton, December 20, 1851. 
“Dr. W. T. G. Mortrorn—Dear Sm: In reply to your letter 
of the 17th inst., I would say that, having been called on, 
on a previous occasion, to examine the question of the dis- 
covery of the application of ether in surgical operations, I 
then formed the opinion, which I have since seen no reason 
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to change, that the merit of that great discovery belonged 
to you, and I had supposed that the reports of the Trustees 
of the Hospital, and of the Committee of the House of Re 
presentatives of the United States, were conclusive on this 
point. 

“The gentlemen connected with the hospital are well 
known to me as of the highest character, and they pos 
sessed, at the time of the investigation, every facility for 
ascertaining all the facts in the case. 

“The Committee of the House were, I believe, unant- 
mous in awarding to you the merit of having made the 
first practical application of ether, and a majority by their 
report awarded to you the entire credit of the discovery. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“DANIEL WEBSTER.” 

Dr. Morton again petitioned the Thirty-Second 
Congress, There has subsequently been presented 
a memorial, urging his claim “as having first proved 
to the world that ether would produce insensibility 
to surgical operations,” and asking “a recognition 
by Congress of his services to his country and man- 
kind,” signed by about two hundred and twenty 
names of surgeons and physicians, the most honored 
and eminent in Massachusetts. In June, 1852, the 
select committee, to whom the papers were referred, 
made the following report :— 


AN ACT FOR THE RELIEF OF WM. T. G. MORTON. 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy be, and 
they are hereby authorized and instructed to receive from 
Wm. T. G. Morton his patent right for the use of sulphurie 
ether in producing insensibility to pain during surgical and 
other operations, which is at present in use, or may here 
after at any time be introduced into the hospitals of the 
army and navy, the penitentiary of the United States, and 
board of the national shipping; and there shall be paid to 
the said Wm. T. G. Morton, the sum of one hundred thew 
sand dollars out of any money in the treasury not other 
wise appropriated, in full compensation for the surrender 
of all his rights under the said patent: Provided, however, 
That the said Wm. T. G. Morton shall surrender all riyht, 
interest, and benefit from the above letters patent to the 
Commissioner of Patents.” 

The subject was also laid before the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House, and Military and Naval Com- 
mittees of the Senate, all three of which concurred 
in the above bill. The Surgeon-General of the 
Army of the United States, and the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Medicine of the Navy, strongly recommend- 
ed its passage in letters to the above Committees. 
Senators Borland, Gwinn, Shields, Hale, Douglass, 
Walker, Badger, and Mallory made elaborate 
speeches in his behalf. 

The bill has not yet passed; but, from the man- 
ner in which the report was received by Congress, it 
seems hardly possible that a just award for his greas 
discovery should be much longer delayed. 

The following we clip from the “ Washington 
Globe,” under date of 14th of December :— 

“Mr. Davis presented a petition of Physicians and Sur 
geons, and of the Trustees of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and a petition of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Bye and Ear Infirmary, and members of the Massachusette 
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Medical Society, praying that Dr. William T.G. Morton may 
be liberally rewarded for the discovery of the use of ether 
to produce insensibility to pain in surgical operations; 
which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs.” 


In the mean time, we take this opportunity of in- 
To do this, it is 
only necessary thut his character and pursuits as a 
We have alluded to his 
These traits are 


teresting the public in his behalf. 
man should be known. 
energy and unwearied industry. 
apparent in all his doings. In 1845, he purchased 
the site where Etherton Cottage, his summer resi- 
dence, is located. It was then a barren pasture. 
Now it is the site of Etherton Cottage, as shown in 
the engraving, a model of architecture in its style 
and finish. 

One who visited Dr. Morton’s grounds in 1851 
gives the following description. We premise that this 
cottage home is situated in the town of Needham, 
about thirty minutes’ ride from Boston, on the Great 
Western Railroad leading from Boston to Worcester. 

A description of the cottage is unnecessary, as the 
plate is better than words. “ The grounds embrace 
about six acres, in a natural basin surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of forest-clad hills, dotted with resi- 
dences. this hollow rises a 
knoll, and on it stands the cottage—a picturesque 


From the centre of 


building of the English style of rural architecture. 
The prospect from its every window is, of course, 
superb. In the foreground are the serpentine walks, 


rustic summer-houses, flower-beds, young trees, 
sparkling streams, and other appurtenances of the 
mansion itself. Beyond, we see the village church, 
the farm-houses of the industrious yeomanry, and 
the other quiet beauties of a country landscape, 
while an occasional train sweeps along the adjacent 
railway like a fiery dragon, a typo of the nervous, 
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go-abead spirit of this utilitarian age.” 
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Thus the talents and unwearied exertions of Dr. 
Morton have been crowned with the best blessings 
of life—a pleasant home, and the power of confer- 
ring happiness on those he loves. 

He has won his title to renown, also, before reach- 
ing middle age—not fortuitously, but by dint of ap- 
plication steadily directed upward as well as onward. 
This is the point for us women, who give the bias 
to mental power as well as moral feeling, to con- 
sider. His early training must have had a most 
salutary influence in keeping him from the evil 
temptations so often destructive of those left early 
to self-guidance. He must have had a wise and 
pious mother. Fortunately, we are not left to con- 
jecture on this matter. In a letter to a friend, Dr. 
Morton thus deseribes her example and its effect:— 

“My mother has been a member of the Baptist 
It was her in- 

The school- 
house in the town was two miles from our residence, 
and through woods and swamps; the church was 
farther off; but my mother always walked to church 
every Sabbath, rain or shine, and took me with her. 
When I was twelve years old, we moved to the little 
village where the church was; there I had tolerable 
opportunities of attending school during the winter, 
and my father was able to send me to Leicester 
Academy. I was there when the news of the fail- 
ure of my father—utterly unexpected by his fami- 
ly—reached me, and ended my school education. 
My father lost all his property, our family were 
scattered, and for several years had no home to- 


Church ever since I can remember. 
fluence that educated me morally. 


gether. my great ohject was to make a home for 
my parents and sisters, and I have had that satis- 
faction.” 

His parents live near Dr. Morton, in Needham, 


in the enjoyment of every comfort. 
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LE MELANGE. 


THE NIZAM’S FEMALE SOLDIERS. 


Tne princes and nobility of the East are noted for 
keeping large seraglios, and his highness (the Ni- 
tam), to keep pace with them, has aconsiderable one 
attached to his household, for the protection of 
which, a corps of their own sex was raised many 
years ago, armed and accoutred like other regi- 
ments of the line, but not in such a superior style. 
Their commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
are also women, and are much more expert in the 
performance of their respective duties than one 
would imagine. It has been said by some, who 
have been so fortunate as to have got a glimpse of 
this gallant corps whilst at exercise, that they have 
gone through their field movements in a manner 
highly amusing; and, if one were to judge from 
their appearance on duty around the seraglio and 
other places, it certainly must be a sight, above all 
others at Hyderabad, worth seeing. The sentries 
may at all times be observed very alert on their 
posts, excepting in the case of those who may have 
an infant to take care of, when, perhaps, one hand 
may be employed in holding a musket, whilst the 
other is engaged in nursing. Women in this condi- 
tion must find it a very difficult matter to conduct 
their duties to the satisfaction of their superiors. 
The husbands of these Amazons have nothing what- 
ever to say to the regiment, and follow their own 
occupations, either under government, or upon their 
own responsibility—Captain Wilson’s Private Jour- 
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CARE OF CHILDREN. 


Atrention to the first unfolding of the infant 
mind will greatly facilitate the future labors of the 
parent.— Mrs. Trimmer. 

Very few persons consider how early children 
receive their first impressions, and how soon they 
learn to follow the tempers and manners of those 
How important, then, must be the ex- 
How naturally 


about them. 
ample of their father and mother! 
will the child be guided by the daily conversation, 
the daily conduct of its parents. How strong must 
be their influence on the young mind, taught to look 
up to them with love and respect ! 

The foundation of a good education should be 
laid in the nursery; and when a mother gives up 
her children to the education of strangers, she ought 
at Jeast to stipulate for a vontinuance of religious 
instruction.— Vrs. Trimmer. 


That species of education in infancy which is de- : 
rived from maternal care is ever the most valuahlo. 
How many are the cases where guilt itself is check- 
ed in its career by the force of affectionate recollec- 
tions arising in the bosom of a youth, when far 
distant from his home, and removed from friendly 
counsel; the image of his mother floats before him, 
the vicious passion is repelled, and the waverer may 
forever be fixed in a life of virtue, from the first 
triumph of maternal precepts.—Macdonnell. 

Those who have the care of children should know 
that lozenges, sugar-plums, and similar articles, 
sold about the streets, and “made for the use of 
schools,” are generally composed of the offal of 
starch-works, mixed with plaster of Paris, pipe-clay 
or chalk, and as little sugar as will give them a pa- 
latable sweetness; but what is worse is, that they 
are often colored with red-lead, verdigris, gamboge, 
and other poisons. A species of “refined liquorice,” 
manufactured for the same market, is a compound 
of common Spanish-juice, lamp-black, and starch. 

There is not a greater sign of a little mind than 
the affectation of despising little duties.— Mrs. Bray. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


An old writer says, “superstition is the greatest 
burthen in the world,” of the truth of which remark 
many persons are sensible from their earliest child- 
hood. Indeed, superstition is the bugbear of the 
nursery, whereas the great aim should be to divest 
children of this pernicious fear. “ If too great ex- 
citability and power of imagination be observed in 
childhood, much may be done by a sound discipline 
to restrain it. Let the child be protected from the 
sheeted spectres of the servants, and the boy from 
the schidonis, and rattling curtains and palls of ro- 
mance-writers. Let his first ideas of the Almighty 
be those of a God of Mercy, who gives him every 
blessing—who offers himself to childhood under the 
most benign of characters, as taking little children 
in his arms, and putting his hands upon them and 
blessing them. Let him be taught to ‘see God in 
storms and hear him in the wind,’ not as the poor 
Indian, but by having his mind tutored to trace the 
regular course of God’s providence in the most 
striking phenomena of natural science: and we see 
no objection, and little difficulty, in explaining to 
him so much of the metaphysics as may enable 
him to unravel the associations of darkness and the 


ehurchyard.”—Quarterly Review. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Let the parent who would keep his child pure 
from the stain of cruelty to animals beware how he 
makes him the executioner of his vengeance on 
even the most noxious—the crusher of spiders, and 
the trampler of earwigs. The distinctions of harm- 
less and hurtful are not to be explained to child- 
dood. Self-preservation needs not the admonition. 
The child who executes these commands must ei- 
ther, if he does not reflect at all, be steeled by their 
repetition against the pleadings of pity, or if he does 
reflect, in what light can he consider them but as 
dictated by lust of destroying, cloaked indeed under 
the affectation of antipathy ?—George Canning. 


OF EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN. 


Ir is frequently the custom, apparently for the 
purpose of saving time, to take young people out to 
walk about the close of day, because there is not 
light enough to do anything in the house. No- 
thing can be more injudicious than this plan ; for, in 
the first place, exercise once a day is insufficient for 
the young; and, even supposing it were enough, the 
air is then more loaded with moisture, colder, and 
proportionally more unhealthy than at any other 
time; and the absence of the beneficial influence of 
the solar light diminishes nota little its invigorating 
effects.— Combe. 


ABOUT THE FOOD OF CHILDREN. 


We must eat and drink, because w8 must change 
the substance of our body, and we are excited to do 
so by hunger and thirst. But the laws of digestion 
and nutrition might be explained, the respective or- 
gaus shown, and the necessity of submitting to the 
dictates of creation taught. The knowledge of the 
general rules of Hyq@ria is useful to every one. 
Let, then, children know that they must eat to live, 
but that they do not live to eat and to drink; let 
them feel the advantages of sobriety, and the conse- 
quences of indigestion; let them see the vice of 
gluttony and drunkenness in nature, and be accus- 
temed to temperance, and to the moderate use of 
every sort of food. It will be easy to render them 
attentive to the quantity and quality of aliments 
necessary to be taken, and to those which do not 
agree with their digestive organs. It is important 
that they should be able to resist the desire to eat 
of overy dish that is placed on the table. But it is 
a great fault of parents and teachers to preach so- 
briety, and themselves to give a contrary example. 
The example is more effectual than the precept. I 
think it also wrong to give dainties and liquors to 
children as rewards, for it isin this manner that 
they are taught to value them. They may enjoy 
the sense of taste, but they ought not to be governed 
by it.—Dr. Spurzheim, 
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TABLE TEACHING. 


In speaking of hunger and thirst, food, beverage, 
and nutrition, a great deal of knowledge may be 
given to children at table, with respect to the natu- 
ral history of the three kingdoms, and with respect 
to chemistry and physiology. Parents might di- 
rect the conversation towards convenient subjects, 
and enter into farther conversations after dinner. 
Certainly this supposes the parents themselves to be 
well informed, which, however, is too frequently not 
the case. The duty of instruction devolves particu- 
larly on the mother; but to be able to do her duty, 
she must have acquired notions herself. If there be 
several children, the elder may assist the mother in 
informing the younger. 

Is not the great curiosity of children a hint of 
Nature that they ought to be made acquainted with 
many subjects? Why then do we not rather cher- 
ish than suppress it? We should always answer, 
even when questions are put to which delicacy does 
not allow us to reply. In such cases, we may find 
an excuse by observing that they are not yet able 
to understand the thing. This will be believed, if 
we show them the reality of such an excuse in other 
But they must never be told they ought 
A formal denial will ex- 


examples. 
not to know such things. 
cite their curiosity. 

The objects which concern cookery, eating and 
drinking, and playthings, furnish sufficient matter 
to different conversations. We may put questions 
about the origin, usefulness, and preparations of ali- 
ments. Each object will offer a large field of infor+ 
mation. I suppose, for example’s sake, that pote’»es 
are placed on the table; the mother may ask, to what 
kingdom of natural history do they belong? Ac- 
cording to the age of the children, various questions 
may be added. After the first notions are commu- 
nicated, the mother may continue to inquire about 
the parts of the plant which we eat under the name 
Potatoes. The discussion again will require to be 
more or less detailed, according to the capacities of 
the children. Whatever cannot be shown at home, 
could be noticed on taking walks into the fields or 
elsewhere. In what country are potatoes indige- 
Geography will come in. How are they 
Then notions of agriculture may be 


nous ? 
cultivated, &c. 
communicated. 

Another time, the mother may begin a conversa- 
tion concerning bread. Children may learn the 
difference between rye, wheat, oats, &e.; the man- 
ner of grinding corn, of baking bread, &c. In this 
way, every article may be made an object of in- 
struction and amusement. Children will learn ideas 
and combine them; they will know everything 
around them, and will feel a desire to knowit. They 
will at the same time learn to think when they 
speak, and to express no ideas without reflecting on 
them.—Dr. Spurzheim. 
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BY A. A. NICHOLSON, ESQ. 


“T cannot say that I felt alarmed: it had always been a part of my belief that the shadow of Death falls before him.” 


I.—THE DEPARTURE. 


A routs went forth, in life’s impulsive prime, 
From the rude threshold of his rustic dwelling; 
Ambition fired his soul with hopes sublime— 
Of greatness telling. 


And there were lips that spake a sad adieu, 
And eyes there were from whence the warm tears 
started ; 
And there were many hearts that sadder grew 
As he departed. 
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From the green hill that overlooked his home, é 
Where oft for babbling echoes he had listened, 

He gazed upon the church whose humble dome 
In sunshine glistened. $ 


He gazed upon the cottage of his birth, 
The strong emotions of his heart repressing— 
All but the deep, restrainless gushing forth 
Of one warm blessing. 


He turned away, while yet his heart’s desire 


With wild ambition still was gently pleading, 
And vale, and cottage door, and village spire 
Were fast receding. 


He girded up his manly strength, to cast , 
His first experience in the mould of glory, 
And thus communed: “ The world, untried and vast, 
Is all before me! 


“ Whence is the end of all this burning thirst, 
These giddy dreams, so potent, so unceasing? 
Could I the secrets of the future burst, 
Her thralls releasing, 


“Then would I pierce the overreaching gloom 
That now, with chains of darkness, doth becloud me; 
Then would I meet right manfully the doom 
That might enshroud me. 


“ Methinks I’ve heard from sages old and gray, 
From some old book or story antiquated, 
That, as we march on life’s mysterious way, 

Our steps are fated ; 


i“ That we may meet all perils in their wrath, 
And baffle them like dews of early morning, 
Until Death's shadow stalks across our path 
With timely warning. 


“ Most nobly hath the weird enchanter said, 
Whether in truth or mystic allegory ; 
So, till that shadow beckons, I will tread 
The path of glory!” 


He turned again, while yet his heart’s desire 
With wild ambition still was gently pleading, 
And vale, and cottage door, and village spire 
Were fast receding. 
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II.—THE SWORD. 


Grim was the hour! Along his crimson track, 
Day, on the distant hills, was scarcely breaking; 
A mighty host, from their lone bivouac, 
Were just awaking. 


There came a sound, monotonous and staid, 
Like the tide waters at their fullest flowing; 
It was an army from their ambuscade 
To battle going. 


The early dawn, in tears of crystal set, 
Danced like a sylph o’er vale and flowing water, 
Flanking with crimson sword and bayonet, 
And field of slaughter. 


And there were eyes that lighted up with pride, 
And faces with anticipation eager, 
While like a torrent swept the restless tide 
Of the beleaguer! 


And sword and arquebuse, in sunshine laved, 
Were poised on high in glowing exultation, 
And plume, and casque, and bristling helmet waved 
In undulation. 


Anon the foe, in daring phalanx, swayed 
Their stormy battlements in silent wonder, 
Till the broad heavens gave back their cannonade 
With muffled thunder! 


And there were toils that day beneath the sun, 
And bloodshed, rout, retreat, and strivings eager; 
And there were spoils that day; but never won 
By the beleaguer! 


III.—FAMINE, 


There was a country populous and great, 
That lacked for bread, and had no gold for buying; 
And myriad people waged a common fate, 
For they were dying! 


O’er the earth there spread a gloom like night, 
The very air was odorless and vapid, 
And vegetation yielded to the blight, 


Complete and rapid! 


And manhood, in its proud armipotence 
And stern command, grew weak and idiotic; 
For famine raged in every city dense— 
Famine despotic! 


And giddy childhood looked you in the face, 
And begged for bread, with low and timid etammer, 
And leprous mendicants, in all the ways, 
For alms did clamor! 


And age, with wrinkled brow, and hoary hairs, 
And feeble step—so feeble, oft delaying— 
Went forth along those sickly thoroughfares, 
For death still praying! 
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And mothers, with their infants newly born 
Clasped to their breasts, that yielded no nutrition, 
Ran here and there, dejected and forlorn, 
Like spectral vision ! 


Beneath the circuit of one sickly sun, 
An hundred thousand people perished madly—; 
So it was said—and others, ere ’twas run, 
Had perished gladly! 


IV.—PESTILENCE. 


A peasant sat beneath a shade of palm, 
Within the suburbs of an eastern city, 
Singing by turns a melancholy psalm 
And playful ditty. 


The sunshine slanted through the leafy shade, 
With subtle glimmer at bis doorway lagging, 
And with fantastic figures overlaid 
The tidy flagging. 


And he was very poor; but industry 
The pangs of want was ever still repelling, 
And calm content and unabated glee 
Were in his dwelling. 


And there he sat, still at his wonted toils, 
And the warm current of his hopes did quicken ; 
But the destroyer came for ghastly spoils, 
And he was stricken! 


And there came messengers to ask the cause, 

With brief authority their mission clothing, 

But turned away, ere they had time to pause, 
With stifled loathing! 


And sudden fear, like palsy, seized their souls, 
And grim contortions racked each livid creature, 
And plague-spots, luminous, like living coals, 
Marred every feature! 


Then it was whispered that the plague had come, 
With deadly might and ravage universal, 
And listening crowds with fear were stricken dumb 
At each rehearsal ! 


Oh, it was fearful! Death, the gloomy while, 
Was unconfined to age, or rank, or section ; 
For every way, pestiferous and vile, 
Seethed with infection! 


Each passing breeze that rustled sang a dirge, 
And everywhere you saw the dead and dying! 
And to the mountains myriads from the scourge 
Were madly flying! 


The dead were all uncared for in the ways, 
All plans and passions lapsed to chill inaction, 
And every haunt of men became the place 
Of putrefaction ! 


The jackal left his kennel in the wood, 
And unmolested sought the plazza spacious, 
And feasted on that most repulsive food, 
With birds rapacious! 


How many sank to an uncefined tomb 
Was never told in explicable numbers; 
The secret lingers till the bolt of doom 
Shall wake their slumbers! 


V.—SHADOWS. 


It was the hour of shadows. On the hill, 
And in the vale, their forms were length’ning slowly, 
Tinging the gladsome face of every rill 
With melancholy. 


—— 
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The lark had trilled her requiem to the day, 
As mounting high she caught the sun’s last glimmer, 
And twilight came with shadows on her way, 
Broader and dimmer. 


But there were shadows hidden from the eye, 
Deep as the heart, and dark as visions faded : 
A wanderer had laid him down to die, 
By strangers aided. 


Like pilgrim weary, he had sought the shrine 
Of early hopes and long-departed pleasures, 
That he once more around his heart might twine 

Affection’s treasures. 


He went, with sunshine on his youthful face, 
And many hearts were riven at his going; 
He came, all weary with life’s giddy race, 
Unknown, unknowing! 


His early friends had gone! Long years had shed 
Their blight on all! The sad and merry-hearted 
Down to the mansions of the mighty dead 
Had all departed! 


He went—his stormy pilgrimage had led 
Through scenes of danger, death, and noble daring ; 
But all unfaltering was his manly tread, 
Never despairing ; 


For he had heard from sages old and gray, 
From some old book or story antiquated, 
That, as we march on life’s mysterious way, 

Our steps are fated ; 


That we may meet all perils in their wrath, 
And baffle them like dews of early morning, 
Until Death’s shadow stalks across our path 
With timely warning! 


And he grew strong when on the battle plain; 
He lingered from the van of armies flying, 
To shield from outrage comrades that were slain, 
And soothe the dying. 


Nor yet despaired when famine rang her knell, 
And pestilence betrayed her horrid mission ; 
For that unwelcome shadow never fell 
Athwart his vision. 


Years flew apace, and youth to manhood clomb, 
And age along its changeful current bore him, 
When fitful longings for his childhood’s home 
Came stealing o’er him: 
And thitherward his weary steps were bent, 
O’er mountain, canon, plain, and stormy ocean ; 
While thoughts of home continually blent 
Each rapt emotion. 


Say ’twas the work of credence blind and weak, 
A superstition baleful and unholy, 
That brought such mortal paleness to his cheek, 
And bowed him lowly; 


Say it was joy, or sorrow, as thou wilt, 
A mad exuberance of frenzy gushing, 
Or conscic of toned-for guilt, 
His spirit crushing : 
Yet it was said, when gentle twilight stole, 
With soft-toned minstrelsy, o’er hills and meadows, 
An unseen hand was weaving o’er his soul 
A shroud of shadows! 
And when the dawn came o’er the gladsome earth, 
Amid the chime of church-bell slowly knelling, 
They bore him from the cottage of his birth 
To his last dwelling! 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY W. L: TIFFANY. 


Wuat we mean to express by Art is the recogni- 
tion and cultivation of that quality commonly called 
the beautiful, which exists universally, equally in 
nature and the soul. In nature, beauty is finally 
suggestive of a higher type, in which it would seek 
The generous soul has power to an- 
swer and fulfil. Its beauty thus unites to a mate. 
The bride and groom are one, and the child of this 
union is art. 

The vulgar tell you this expression of the beauti- 
ful ean only thrive in old countries and quaint 
localities, enriched by the accumulated historical 
reminiscence of ages. This, thank Heaven, is not 
so! The main requisites, nature and the open soul, 
are to be had (ourselves permitting) in all climates 
and amid all occupations. In classic Rome and 
flaunting Paris, and likewise while working a sandy 
New Jersey farm, or planting an oyster-bed in Dela- 
ware Bay. For art is as vital as any existence we 
know of. Born with being, a grand component of 
spirit, it can only die when the soul itself shall die. 
The soul, however, wearing a visibly material gar- 
ment, inhabiting an earthly house, too often sub- 
mits to the thrall of what we call “ circumstances,” 
“ necessities,” and the like, and bends its whole am- 
bition to the keeping of its garment sound—the fur- 
nishing of bread and butter for its house. Under 
these conditions, art gets little or noexpression. A 
purest stream of our life’s well is choked, and man’s 
highest attribute obscured. Intellectual men who 
live in such barren days are apt to grieve them- 
selves sorely, and, further, to declare the hopeless 
death of art, and the impossibility of its appearing 
again. 

We hear these lamentations applied to our own 
time with considerable force ; yet, by a brief appeal 
to history, which records the existence of at least 
two different and distinct periods when art did 
bloom and flourish, we shall gain assurance that a 
new and golden dawning awaits but our honest 


completion. 


eommand. 

Successions of remarkable incident and action 
cause the ancient Greek to be the darling child of 
history, as well as the divine father of art. He 
stepped into life at once confident, yet to us with 
strangely open sense. We find his physical nature 
to have been educated beyond that of any historical 
man. The natural course of man’s life astonished, 
but never frightened him as it does us, and thus his 
mind rejeeted the poison of monstrous tradition. 
As we read his annals, we must ever remark the lit- 
tle hold that mawkishness and morbidity had upon 
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him. The unadulterate strength and freedom of 
nature herself seem ever to have been his. From 
her strength he gained decision, and in her freedom 
he found repose. Fell Argument, with her goblin 
brood of Doubt and Conventionality, were unknown 
in his genial time. While he gazed at the sun, the 
pale moon, the sea, the flowering and fruiting earth ; 
when he heard the roar of thunder, or the song of 
birds ; when the wintry blast assailed him, or the 
breeze of summer soothed him; or, when listening 
to the words of his brother man, no dogged, souring 
quandary, which would have been our misfortune, 
arose in his spacious yet childlike soul concerning 
the goodness and righteousness of these mysterious 
wonders. 

The phenomena of nature, the speech of his bro- 
ther, at onee suggested to him a train of beautiful 
thought and idea, which gradually, with a bud and 
flower-like process, ripened into perfect and un- 
changeable spiritual shapes. Moreover, these im- 
ages attested themselves so honestly and naturally 
to him, as to admit of no possible uncertainty con- 
cerning their real though invisible existence ; and, 
having once assumed the peculiar Grecian type, 
they form an immutable portion of his history, and 
This standard of 
beauty, conceived by the soul from nature’s hint, we 
call Ideal; its triumphant self-attestation, beyond 
argument or question, is Inspiration, and so much 
store do men set by this latter quality, that one thus 
possessed is said to be immediately impregnated 
with truth by Divinity. From this example, we 
inay already assume thaf no man can attain to any 
height in the beautiful by straining at nature, and 
sceptically revolving her. Only by humility, and 
the trusting to his purest faith, shall he be exalted 
and made really wise. If we would see perfectly, 
not even gossamer may float before the eye. The 
Greek escaped all spiritual, as well as material film. 
His eye was one with Faith and Nature, and hence 
that inspired truth, which is the sole foundation of 
his art. Founded on this simple basis alone, the 
mission of art is already put well onward. For 
growing, it shall be living ; studied, it shall be allur- 
ing; loved, and it shall be comforting; which 
sweets you can newise honestly draw from that skil 
ful, lie-born abortion, misnamed Art in our day. 

To the fullest fruition of art, however, religion is 
as necessary as is the mother to her child. For is 
not art a species of honor and veneration for the 
beautiful and highest, which religion more directly 
and intensely proclaims? Profusion of leaves and 
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flowers we do not see in winter, and with the kindly 
thrift of religion only does abundance of spiritual 
gladness flow. In corroboration of this, we mark 
throughout history in that same degree that religion 
and faith are quick and sovereign, their seraph sis- 
ter displays the working of her hand. This fact is 
unfortunate for us; yet the hand, true to itself, with- 
holds its fulness from our sceptical and irreverent 
time. 

When we consider and compare the Grecian pro- 
gress in the beautiful with our own, how much to 
its greater glory and our deeper shame redounds 
the fact that the only true God withheld his revela- 
tion from man until after the true Hellenic time! 
The Greek, who already recognized the universe as 
effect, in seeking knowledge of its cause, had no 
Jesus of Nazareth to aid him. Penetrated with the 
goodness and beauty which everywhere ministered 
to his heart, he would thank, praise, and adore, but 
must create his shrine as best he might; yet, amid 
all bewildering obstacles, his serene, transcendent 
imagination could not breed a monstrous, disjointed 
theology. The fruit of all unaided human effort 
sinks into nothingness, when compared with that 
obtained by the Greek in his struggle with the spi- 
ritual world. Whatever is sublime or hateful in 
humanity centres intensified in the Grecian divinity, 
and from nature solely an ideal of Deity is wrung. 
It is true, the postulates of his celestial and infernal 
fable remind us of earth continually, yet we must be 
greatly aware how earth is aggrandized and trans- 
figured therein. 

A glorious and serene company of gods dwelt on 
venerable Olympus, near at hand, who acted the 
immediate parents and guides to men; and, to 
strengthen this watchful quality, each celestial was 
invested with a particular individual force, whose 
continued effect was vitally apparent, and which 
passed no man unnoticed. Mainly, the heroic and 
virtuous were rewarded, while for the wicked and 
cowardly there awaited another portion and other 
dispensations. Hateful Styx, grim boatman Cha- 
ron, were no apparitions, but, alas! too true. The 
condemned could avoid Pluto and Hell by no possi- 
ble sleight. Majestic, terrible, and implacable 
vitality was the grand characteristic of the realms 
above and below the earth. Toslight the Olympian 
commandments was to brook all that was awful, and 
he must indeed be fearless beyond human make who 
could brave them. 

The working of the Grecian religious spirit did 
not cease with the above instances. It hallowed and 
decorated every spot wherein the heart lingered or 
the fancy strayed. Valley, fountain, field, and 
house, the different seasons of the year, were all 
consecrated to tutelar divinities, and invested with 
appropriate festivals and sacrifices. And, with this 


opportunity, ve cannot forbear adverting to the fact 
that such is the power of Grecian poetic fancy, it 
decorated its haunts with correlative creations so 
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sympathetic with the unity of nature, that historians, 
fearing our credulity, latterly habituate themselves 
to the dividing of Grecian history into mythical and 
actual periods; telling us, in substance, that we 
must beware, and not accept Theseus and Hercules, 
or the Centaur and Hydra, as having been real! 
This anxiety asserts the grandest triumph of Art, 
who, here working by nature’s law, and rejecting 
any “school,” so cunningly imitates her master that 
we must separate their products, and brand them 
with distinctive signs. 

Now that the Greek religion had substantiated its 
high ideal, all that time could do was to sanctify 
and strengthen it. Preserving itself in hallowed 
mystery, beyond the reach of dispute, and thus en- 
forcing veneration, it finally allured and compelled 
every contemporary spirit with a force unknown to 
any faith of a later day. It oracularly directed the 
course of the individual as well as that of the State. 
Peace and war, fast and festival, emanated directly 
from it. Warriors and statesmen continually ap- 
pealed to it, poets invoked its spell, and its favor 
was craved by all. From its adamantine hold no 
Greek could break. Its force and certainty enve- 
loped him as completely as the air he breathed. It 
contained his most entrancing dream, and his most 
dreadful imagining found completion therein. Con- 
vinced thus vitally of its power and truth, ravished 
thus by its beauty, it was but natural that his grate- 
ful soul should desire to adorn the glorious Hellenic 
life, and that religion which had so much contribut- 
ed to make it so, according to the convictions of his 
faith. And, moreover, he did not forget, as we have 
done, the plain unity existing between daily action 
and that highest beauty which religion enshrines. 
The recognizance of this fact is, so to say, the Alpha 
and Omega, in the language of Grecian art. The 
remainder of the alphabet is supplied by nature ; 
truth and the expression of this art embody these 
excellences, besides foreshadowing an infinite ideal ; 
and its beauty, manifesting itself as simply yet as 
grandly as its unity, will thus be an eternal minis- 
tration of joy to man. 

In that period of time comprising the lives of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Angelo, Dante, Raphael, and 
Shakspeare, we notice the prevalence of the same 
characteristics which mark the era of Grecian art. 
Religion was then no phantom dimly stalking by, 
but was a form pervaded by stern and majestic life 
and motion, and her form was everywhere. Not 
long before the period of which we speak, kings left 
their thrones, barons their castles, and the peasant 
his glebe, at its command, and thousands of such 
were ingulfed in distant seas, stifled in hot de- 
serts, and slain by the Moslem sword on their way 
to the holy city of Christ, which they would wrest 
from the infidel. Whether a community should re- 
place an old creed with a new, was a point to be 
decided mainly by force of arms, and men went gal- 
lantly to death with their favorite on their lips. So 
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resistless was the strength of the church that, through 
inquisitions and other minions, she is certain to 
have immolated thousands of innocent persons. In 
the plenitude of her power, all wealth and genius 
yielded to her decree. Gorgeous cathedrals and 
solemn minsters, since unmatched, were erected on 
every hand, wherein its ritual was performed; that 
ritual which was only contented with gold, costly 
incense, precious stones, and magnificent costume. 
Society supported without complaint large commu- 
nities of persons in luxury and idleness, who ex- 
pressed a desire for holiness and a recluse life. A 
Roman pontiff, now of small temporal account, was 
then not only the universally accepted and infalli- 
ble vicegerent of Heaven, but also affected the 
grandest of earthly state and splendor. Cardinals, 
with the tremendous power of the entire church at 
their backs, captains, with countless soldiers at their 
call, were ever ready to do his bidding; and yet, 
without any of these aids, or other reliance than 
upon the moral strength of his position, in his hey- 
day he planted a proud foot on the necks of recreant 
emperors, and divided the world at will in the Vati- 
can. At this period, men lived in continual com- 
munication with the spiritual kingdom. Celestial 
visions, and the frequent manifestation of miracles, 
were believed in, and the notion of paradise was as 
familiar to. the mind as any earthly condition. 
Dante embodied the theological dogma of that day 
so strongly in his poem, and being likewise a man 
of so severe an aspect, that the peasantry were wont 
to point as he passed them by, saying— 

“There goes he who was in hell; see how the 
fire has blackened his face and singed his beard !” 

The requirements of the order of knighthood, 
which was yet not entirely dead, inculcated a ro- 
mantic yet highly idealized notion of self-reliance, 
fearlessness, and devotion to the knight. All, from 
the prince to the penniless gentle, gloried in joining 
its ranks, and performing its arduous service. The 
reward held out was mainly of the moral sort; yet 
even that, when gained, was a recompense dearer 
than gold. It brought its fortunate possessor a 
wealth of the gallant envy and honor of Christen- 
dom. Thus we give the English Richard his darling 
title when we name him the “ pride of chivalry,” 
and the biographer is proud to say that the great 
Leonardo da Vinci “ was of most noble presence on 
horseback, and that none could wield his sword like 
himself, which was of great length and weight.” 

The principle of this chivalry implants itself 
deeply in a brave and generous heart. Its accom- 
panying freedom, strong-handedness, and gentle 
reverence have great charms for every one. A 
solid, natural force must have penetrated it, for, even 
after the admitted death of its organized existence, 
it fixed and shaped the lives of many who came 
down to us as nearly perfect persons. The Cheva- 
lier Bayard and Sir Philip Sydney serve as the 
brightest examples of these. So brave, virtuous, 
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and accomplished were they, that, without being 
what we call “ men of genius,” history seems ready 
to set them with greater reverence aside from other 
contemporary heroes, and captains, and the mythical, 
or her serenest state already awaits them, in which 
they shall stand in hallowed solitude, as types of 
concentrated excellence in their kind. 

The hankering for beauty was now so strong that 
Actions and diver- 
sions, that savored the greater of it, were the keener 


it was wrung from all affairs. 


pursued. Grim and rugged warriors affected melody, 
and sang by moonlight to ladyloves. The charms 
of music began to be generally acknowledged, and 
the harp and rebec were ever sounding accompani- 
ments to fanciful romaunts and lays. The wander- 
ing minstrel, because of his office alone, attained to 
much respect, and of these primitive children of the 
muse, we know of many who were the daily com- 
panions of worth and genius, and who likewise 
secured highborn brides by the sweetness of their 
vocation and plaint. Craftsmen and artisans were 
intensely proud of their calling, and to excel therein 
was a point of romantic honor which was sure to 
bring riches, renown, and the favor of the great. 
The chase, so little admired in our day, was, in 
that olden time, participated in with zest by all 
classes, and was surrounded with much formality 
and fair appointment. Dignitaries and clergymen, 
as well as warriors, sought an elegant amusement 
in combat with the boar and stag, and ladies ambled 
over plains and hill-sides with the graceful hawk on 
wrist. The Court of Love, so called, was a most 
remarkable feature of this period—that tribunal, 
whose serious business it was to discuss each phase 
and condition of all known suits of the affections, 
to rejoice in constancy, or reprove faithlessness in 
lovers, and in a word to attain all possible reverent 
insight into that beautiful mystery of our natures, 
which is ever the most cherished theme of art. 
These old ages, like all other glorious, happy pe- 
riods, were sufficient for themselves. They did not 
vaguely fix their eye on some indefinite future, as we 
do, prophesying all manner of greatness and no- 
bility to await it. The day already was, and all 
sought, with hopeful vision, the protean beautiful, 
which penetrated that time, as it dues all other times, 
had we but the eye to see it. We have no grounds 
for supposing that life and nature were feared, or that 
“doubts” were entertained with regard to them. 
The upshot of Cellini’s Biography is that, although 
his day was brawling and loud-mouthed, yet it was 
earnest, hearty, and satisfactory. The stern Dante 
virtually acknowledges that, through a desire to 
perpetuate the memory of Beatrice, who was his all, 
as well as to make his enemies more hateful, he 
conceived his poem. That the old 
poet was fearless of this world, with all its crowding 


immortal 


want, contumely, and banishments, is certain; else 
how could he have so completely shown us the form 
and color that then it wore ? 
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In a general view of man’s life, during these cen- 
turies of which we write, we gladly hail that grand 
confidence in God and Nature, that valorous dispo- 
sition to meet any condition, and that genial, gene- 
rous heart for enjoyment which is manifest. The 
measure of health and strength was full. Thought 
was natural and action free. Not much argument 
as yet. There reigned nearly a complete and trust- 
ing faith. The Beautiful was recognized and craved 
on every hand. If it brought honor and veneration 
upon its discoverer or delineator, what was more 
noble or natural than the striving in such discovery 
or delineation? Light must stream in with day, 
and the morning of art again had dawned to pro- 
claim, now and for ever, that its glory and joy awaited 
the soul whenever the soul should fervently call. 

Whatever of argument had now struggled into 
existence was born through religion, and thus put 
on the theological garb; and art, which we have 
seen religion govern so much, must needs likewise 
partake of this local quality. Fixed thus in its 
character, it misses the serene unity of Grecian art, 
and ideally soars not so high in the infinite. This 
failing is not applicable, however, to its grandest 
specimen ; for unapproachable in beauty and glory 
as the stars themselves, is that Shakspeare, who 
arose in these days, and unveiled broader and more 
perfect realms in the land of the beautiful than were 
ever before scanned by human eye. 

In our own particular time and country, the ex- 
pression of art is weak and poor enough indeed. We 
pretend to little other encounter with the beautiful 
beyond strenuously gaining money. In “money- 
making,” as we call our lifelong vocation, we are 
grand and heroic. No distant California remains 
undiscovered, no hardship, sacrifice, or debasement 
is too great, in order that our purses may be filled, 
and that we may, in a mercantile sense, be “ good.” 

When sufficient coin accrues, then we ascend to 
the acting of pompous bank-directors, or sublime 
tuft-hunters in Europe, essaying purchases of ele- 
gance, sympathy with art, and admixture with titled 
company, at a fixed price and quantity, as we have 
once bought cotton and corn. Beauty, beyond 
Niagara and a few other localities, is substantially 
denied the United States. Rome, Vienna, and Paris— 
these are our Meccas, and thither we guide our pil- 
grim feet. Within these holy precincts no one will 
laugh at our mustaches; we can felicitously dine 
at restaurants, society par excellence exists, and 
an improper countess, mayhap, will be kind enough 
to furnish her immaculate fashions for our daughters 
and wives. Acting thus, and fortified with much 
coin, we are somewhat, we are “select,” “aristo- 
eratio,” and even approximate to the state and alti- 
tude of the Great Mogul. 

Now that Europe is three thousand miles away 
from us, marked by nature with different physical 
ebaracteristics, and also endowed with political in- 
stitutions and social distinctions the opposite of 
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our own, it would hardly seem needful or natural 
that we should slavishly import for our own use her 
rotten conventionalisms of art and philosophy; bat 
we do so, nevertheless, and this cargo of Eclecticism, 
Communism, Puseyism, Carlyleism, and what not 
beside, has wrought a proper nausea in the servile 
American soul. How to get well rid of this horrid 
surfeit we cannot immediately tell; but being na- 
turally “ smart,” we can at least argue matters with 
a vengeance. ‘Io point out the profuseness with 
which argument indulges itself, would be altogether 
too painful a province. We will only say this hate- 
ful habit, reeking with materialism and vulgarity, 
assails us everywhere. From the hour we are born 
until that moment we die, the whole circle of our 
life is poisoned with its rank offence. Your priest, 
scientific professor, governor, and wife, all would 
entertain you with disputations concerning every- 
thing in their separate callings, making confusion 
ten times worse confounded, and veneration may 
hide her silly and old-fashioned head. Are you not 
put to your wits’ end, to hunt up any theory or fact 
which exists by faith or reverence alone? And if, 
after hopeful yet painful striving, a type of beauty 
(which must perforce contain truth) is found, how 
long is it before some nimble fool tilts at it with a 
brazen dialectic, and leaves it floundering in the 
mud and slough of doubt ? 

Argument is “ smart,” doubtiess, but it kills, not 
cures. You may dispute a year, and can then show 
me no other force than faith, which finally sustains 
all physical and spiritual facts. You may call for 
“proofs” until you are hoarse; but is not much 
“proof” or substantiation all too subtle for your 
never so penetrating and vigilant eye? A man 
ignorant of argument, but trusting to the assertions 
of his own honest soul, shall see, O skilful doubter, 
much farther than you! 

The main crime to be laid at argument’s door is 
the laceration of religion. Through it, is the state 
of our worship in such a lamentable condition. To 
what other account shall the charge be laid that so 
few find joy in church, or fear a pulpit anathema 
now? 
not hear from too many that the Sabbath was a 
“bore” otherwise than as a day of dress and pro- 


If confession was honestly made, should we 


menade? And, on the whole, it is no great wonder 
that what should be the glad festival of spirit is 
thus irksome and painful; for those whose par- 
ticular duty it is to expound and purely preserve 
religion have so generally caught the prevalent 
infection, and descended into hateful, ghastly meet- 
ing-house conventionalism, that the entire code of 
ghostly law is perverting and uninviting. The 
sources of love and beauty, which swell the sea of 
its infinitude, are now but little sought for, and the 
sublimity of principle taught by Him who died on 
Calvary seems utterly forgotten. 

The soul, however, is the only sovereign, and 
materialism cannot forever prevail. The night is 
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long, but the daystar will arise; old Europe must at | beget that temperance-giving smoothness. In the 
be dead ere long. We will reverently accept the height of its salutary fervor, our national career will 
good of her teaching; but the stench of her decay shape itself, and the national mind gather sufficient 
shall finally disgust us, and she will be our standard strength to throw off its load of clogging doubt. 
of excellence no more. The intermixture of races, The American soul in its present vigor, combined 
and the modification of climate, will improve the with that confidence which a stronger physical con- 
physieal constitution of our people, which is ad- | formation, and a more intimate connection with a 


mitted to be weak compared to that of many other gorgeous nature, give, will overreach that of any 
civilized races; and to yield ourselves genially sub- { ancient in its glad sympathy with the beautiful, and 
ject to nature’s law and control in life will no } the consequent eagerness for its expression. Art 
longer terrify us, or be painful to our nerves. When { will not be stillborn of such a parent, but alive and 


pregnant with a mission to the mass. Its spirit 
must inherently be vast like our western plains, 
grand like our mountains, majestic like our forests, 
and generous like our rivers. It will find utterance 
through ardent republican association and desire, 
and thus the id®alized commemoration of the na- 
tional history will be one of its most diligent en- 
deavors. 

Unfortunately sunken in materialism we are now, 
yet all the higher will be our final spiritual rebound ; 
and when religion truly revives amongst us, it will 
attain a far greater force than that of the Greeks 
or Middle Ages. Art will then fashion and complete 
itself according to the highest ideal yet dreamed of 
by man. That Christianity enshrines such an ideal, 
no man denies, and this will manifest itself when 
faith equals its spirit. 


nature is our daily companion, and we are aware 
of the kindly unity existing between the mother and 
child, and her care for our subsistence, we shall 
then be rid of such overweening desire for the ac- 
cumulation of future bread and meat, and the vigor 
displayed in our money-making will take a more 
healthy and noble turn. 

The spirit of our liberties has as yet been, and 
probably will continue to be, untainted by argument 
or other materialism. Political freedom has a vital 
existence among us. It is the guarded ark of our 
national hope, and the national will seems deter- 
mined that it shall be ever so. In freedom let us 
hail the well in the desert, that shall quicken and 
replenish the genius of our country in her day of 
need, Qutward destruction does not threaten this 
happy condition so much as its own abundant force. 
We will hope, in the torrent of its progress, it will 
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CHAPTER IV. a Think me not an intruder,” said. be, gently ap- 
} proaching her. “When you learn thé motives that 

Ir was months after the events recorded in the $ bring me here, I trust I shall be forgiven.” 
last chapter, that the scene we are about to de- He took a seat near her, and gazed upon her long 
scribe was unfolded in the life-dream of the young $ and earnestly: gazed till his sad dark eyes were 
Blanche. blinded by tears. 

She was sitting on a low couch, supported by pil- “ You are the adopted daughter of Father Ange- 
lows, whose white linen covering could scarcely be lo,” he cried, “the pious hermit of Rockrest.” 
distinguished from her pale and bloodless complex- At that beloved and revered name, so long a 
ion. Her eyes, mournfully riveted on the sky seen stranger to her ears, she started and trembled. Her 
through the parted curtains, had a still, frozen look, bosom heaved faintly and heavily, as if under an 
and so immovable was her attitude, that the long icy weight, and she pressed her white hand upon it, 
loose locks that floated over her bosom stirred not { pained by its awakening life. 
with the breeze of life that seemed lulled in her “ Blanche,” exclaimed he, in increasing agitation, 
breast. “for such I am told is the name you bear, you see 

The door opened, and a stranger entered. He was before you an unhappy wanderer in search of a 
a tall dark man, whose face seemed bronzed with long-lost treasure. For years on years I have sought 
the burning sun of a tropical clime. She turned her in vain for some traces of an adored wife from whom 
eyes towards him, but no ray of interest or curiosity { I was separated in early youth. I heard your histo- 


ighted up the frozen calm of their surface. ry, and something told me that I might discover the 
19* 
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child of my lost Adella in you. Your lineaments 
My heart throbs wildly with 
Speak, and tell me your mo- 


and features are hers. 
its new-born hopes. 
ther’s name.” 

“T know not,” answered Blanche, shrinking nerv- 
ously from the agitated stranger. She dreaded the 
approach of mankind, and no instinct of nature drew 
her towards this unknown and darkbrowed being. 
If such dread and destructive elements siumbered 
in the bosom of the young and handsome Clarence, 
what terrible passions might not dwell beneath an 
exterior bronzed and withered by the intensity of an 
equatorial sun ! 

“ Have you no relic of her?” cried the stranger, in 
x voice of passionate entreaty; “nothing that will 
confirm the wild-born hopes, which grow stronger 
and stronger as I gaze upon you? Your voice— 
your eyes! My God! it must be so.” 

“T have aletter,” replied Blanche, now effectually 
roused from the torpor of despair, and, rising from 
her couch with a strength she was not conscious of 
possessing, she opened a small cabinet near the couch, 
and, unclosing a pocket-book, drew forth a paper. 
It looked worn and faded; and in the folds the 
writing was scarcely legible. 

“Tt is hers. I should know the characters amidst 
ten thousand scrolls,” exclaimed the stranger. 
“Blanche, my daughter—my child—child of my 
poor lost Adella!” He caught her in his arms, 
pressed her to his bosom, and she felt his hot tears 
scalding her cheek. 

Terrified and bewildered, Blanche struggled a 
moment in the close embrace. 

“Oh! let me go,” she cried ; “ you know not what 
I have suffered. My heart is broken—you hurt it. 
You crush it, and make it bleed afresh. You de- 
serted my mother, even as I am deserted. You 
drove her to a death of violence. Oh! let me go. 
You are a man, and must be cruel. I fear you—I 
dread you.” 

Her white and quivering lips suddenly closed, and 
she fell back @#inting on his breast. When the at- 
tendants entered, summoned by the violent ringing 
of the bell, they were astonished and alarmed at 
seeing their mistress lying insensible in the arms of 
a stranger, whose dark and foreign aspect inspired 
them with distrust and awe. 
back to life, and saw him who called himself her 
father kneeling by her side, with a countenance 


When Blanche came 


of such ardent feeling and intense anxiety, she felt 
a sudden revulsion of sentiment towards him, a 
The cold weight 
that had benumbed her seemed melting, and sensi- 
She was like the drowned 
Every nerve was quivering and 
instinct with anguish. A full consciousness of the 
horror, the desolateness of her lot, a sudden horrible 
remembrance of the murdered Julian, the fugitive 
Clarence, the kneeling figure of the former, the with- 
ering accusations of the latter—all the events of the 


strange, unaccountable reaction. 


bility resumed its sway. 
person resuscitated. 


ey oe 
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last few months swept instantaneously across her 
mental vision. The thought of a protector, a father, 
a friend—one who could bear her back to the arms 
of Father Angelo, to the shelter of Rockrest—rose 
all at once, like the breaking of dawn after a star- 
less night. Could he look with such love on her if 
he really had heartlessly deserted her mother? Had 
he not said he had been a wanderer years on years 
in search of his lost treasure? Clarence too was a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, with the brand 
of blood on his soul. Must she not pity the wan- 
derer? Could she repulse her own father? Would 
not God forsake her in his wrath if she broke one of 
the canons His own finger had written ? 

“ Father,” she cried, turning and laying her head 
confidingly on his shoulder, “forgive me—my rea- 
son has been drowned in unshed tears.” 

The tears so long locked in frozen apathy here 
burst forth, and she wept till her very being seemed 
dissolyved—wept, like an infant, on the bosom from 
which she had so lately recoiled. 

Rheinthus, for such was the name of the stranger, 
told her the history of his life, which we will con- 
dense in few words. It was a tale of love and sor- 
row; of parental harshness, filial disobedience, pas- 
sionate struggles for independence, resulting in 
wealth which, finding none to share with him, hung 
He wag 
the only son of opulent parents, and he loved a love- 
ly but indigent girl, whom he clandestinely wedded. 
Soon after the marriage, he was urged by a rich 


upon him a curse instead of a blessing. 


uncle to go to India, where an opportunity offered 
of making a splendid fortune. Eagerly accepting a 
proposition which promised him independence and 
release from parental despotism, he left his young 
and unacknowledged bride, in the hope of a speedy 
return. This was retarded by the lingering illness 
and death of his uncle, who left him the heir of his 
immense wealth. She, a wife, without the protec- 
tion of a husband’s name, became a mother, and, 
discarded by her own parents, in the extremity of 
her despair clasped her infant in her arms, and 
From 
his door she was rudely driven, and, believing her- 


sought the princely mansion of his father. 


self forsaken by him she loved, from his protracted 
absence, which had long since awakened the most 
agonizing doubts and fears, she wandered without 
any haven in view, till she heard of Father Angelo’s 
world-secluded home, and resolved to commit her 
infant tohis guardianship, while she herself plunged 
uncalled into the abyss of eternity. 

The husband returned, wealthy beyond his most 
sanguine hopes, to hear that his wife and child had 
been turned pitilessly from his own father’s door, to 
search for them with unavailing efforts, and at last 
to resign himself to the hopelessness of his despair. 
From clime to clime he dragged his heavy and 
weary heart. About the time of the death of Julian 
and the flight of Clarence, he paused in his travels 
in the town where Blanche resided. The hundred 
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tongues of rumor were busy with the history of her 
life, and the widowed, childless Rheinthus felt a con- 
viction, almost amounting to certainty, that the 
foundling of Rockrest and this lost daughter were 
one. Days, weeks, and even months glided by be- 
fore Blanche was allowed to leave the chamber she 
had sought with the arrowy words of Clarence 
quivering in her heart. At length, he obtained ad- 
mittance, and the result has been told. 

A few weeks after the restoration of Blanche to 
her father, the Arctic dove was seen winging its 
way over the blue waters that laved the shore of 
the hermitage. The gray and moss-crowned rock, 
the aged oak, the green solitude of the young oaken 
thicket—all remained unchanged ; but in herself— 
what a mighty transformation was wrought! She 
had gone forth a guileless, saintly, blessed child ; 
she returned a heart-crushed, smitten, blighted wo- 
man. She went forth a scarce unfolded flower, spark- 
ling with the dews of the morning ; she came back a 
faded blossom, bearing a dark spot on its petals, 
that told of the gnawings of the canker-worm in 
their folds. 

Leaning back in her father’s arms, she fixed her 
eyes on the hoary summit of the rock, on which a 
white fleece of summer clouds was softly resting, 
and it seemed to her that she could see the wings 
of her guardian angel there, turning their silvery 
plumage to the light. 

“Oh! my forsaken God,” she cried, in the depths 
of her soul, “I return to thy altar. I bring thee a 
wounded and bleeding, a broken and contrite spirit. 
O God, reject it not !” 

When she stepped upon the grassy bank, from 
whose gentle slope she could see the low walls of 
the hermitage, a cold dew gathered on her temples. 
What if Father Angelo were dead! She looked in 
vain for a glimpse of his gray-robed and ancestral 
form. He was wont to walk abroad in that hour 
to worship God in a “ temple not made with hands.” 
In silence she led the way to the cabin, sighing 
as the long grass rustled around her, thinking it 
whispered of graves. She stood in the entrance of 
the cabin, and an irrepressible cry escaped her lips. 
Extended on a couch near the open window, through 
which he could gaze through the “ golden vistas” 
of sunset into an inner heaven, lay that beloved and 
revered form she remembered in undecaying gran- 
deur and time-defying strength. His locks could 
not be whiter than they were when she last saw 
them gilt with sunbeams, representing in his tower- 
ing height and snow-crowned brow the Mont Blanc 
of his race; but now they fell lifelessly over his 
sunken temples, their silver lustre dim and defaced. 
At the sound of that thrilling cry, he turned his eyes 
towards the door, and beheld the pallid and altered 
countenance of his adopted child. 

“ My Blanche, my child, my darling, my lamb !” 
be exclaimed, extending his arms from the bed, and 
leaning feebly forward. 





“ Oh, my father,” she cried, springing into his em- 
brace, and pillowing her head on his bosom, “ you 
told me, if the storm arose and the lightning flashed, 
I should find shelter again in these beloved arms. 
Hide me, hide me for ever in their sacred fold.” 

“ And is it even so, my child ?” said the aged saint, 
passing his hand fondly over the bright locks that 
fell sweeping over his breast. ‘“ Dost thou come like 
the returning prodigul, weary of the husks of earth- 
ly pleasure, and hungering for the unleavened bread 
of our Heavenly Father’s board ?” 

“Peace, peace, O father; I pray but for peace. 
Hope and joy are dead. All I ask is rest, rest from 
the strife of human passions.” 

“ Peace dwelleth with God; ‘I will remember the 
years of the right hand of the Most High,’” cried 
the hermit, looking reverently upward. “Peace,” he 
added, “ was the last legacy of our adorable Redeem- 
er to his mourning disciples. The soul that remains 
true to its divine espousals basks in eternal sunshine. 
The clouds roll far below. Ob, my Blanche, would 
that these dying arms could bear thee even now to 
the footstool of eternal Peace! But who is this?” 
cried he, observing, for the first time, the stately 
form of Rheinthus, who stood near the door, un- 
willing to intrude on the first moments of a meet- 
ing so sad. 

“Ttis my father,” answered Blanche, rising, and 
taking the hand of Rheinthus, and leading him to 
the bedside. “ He never forsook my mother. He 
has sought her sorrowing through the world. He has 
come to weep over her grave.” 

“Then you will not be left comfortless and un- 


protected. God be praised! But Clarence, my 
daughter”— 

“Spare me now, father. To-morrow I will tell 
all.” 


Naomi, who had gone to the spring for water, en- 
tered at this moment, and wept for joy at beholding 
her darling once more, and then she wept for grief 
at the sight of her wilted bloom. 

Blanche dared not ask Father Angelo why he was 
lying so pale and apparently helpless there. As it 
seemed to her that he had never known youth, so 
it appeared that he could never experience decay. 
He seemed too grand, too strong, too much like her 
idea of the Deity to die. She had never looked on 
death in the human form; but she had seen the 
wounded bird fall quivering to the ground, then 
stiffen and remain pulseless and still. She had seen 
the flowers of summer and the leaves of autumn 
wither and turn to shrivelled scrolls; and she had 
seen also the tree of the forest scathed by lightning, 
and fall, a blasted corpse, in the midst of the green 
woods. Father Angelo’s enfeebled and prostrate 
form reminded her of those ruins of nature, and she 
felt a conviction that he too was passing away. 
He had taught her to look upon death as the birth 
of eternal life, upon the grave as a bed whose cur- 
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$ tains were the skies, whose pillow the bosom of the 
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Saviour. But she knew that death was still and 
cold, and the grave dark and cold, and there were 
mystery and awe in the thought. 

Father Angelo knew that, like the patriarchs of 
old, he was about to sleep with his fathers. He had 
but one wish on earth, and that was to see the child 
of his adoption before he departed hence and was 
seen no more. No disease racked his frame or en- 
feebled the glorious strength of his intellect. He 
had reached the goal of life, not a jaded traveller 
panting with the heat and burden of the day, but a 
girded pilgrim, rejoicing in the prospect of calm 
repose. 

Rheinthus either lingered by the grave of his wife, 
or wandered on the banks of the stream, whose melan- 
choly gurglings seemed still to tell of her sad doom, 
while Blanche clung to the side of him from whom 
she knew she was soon to be separated. All her 
early feelings of devotion rekindled in this holy and 
intimate communion. The spark from heaven once 
more descended on the altar of her heart, and the 
smoke and flame of the sacrifice went up from its 
ruined shrine. 

As Father Angelo drew near his last hour, he 
seemed to have glimpses of futurity flashing with 
glory on his soul. Like Moses on the heights of 
Nebo, he beheld the green fields and sunlit waters of 
the promised land. As the twilight shadow of death, 
cold and gray, came stealing over him, a supernatu- 
ral lustre lighted up his eyes, and illumined the 
gathering darkness. 

“ The bridge is sinking,” he cried, and his voice, 
though low, was clear and unbroken. “One by one 
the frail planks are giving way. The waters are ris- 
ing between, higher and higher. They are roaring 
behind, dark and unfathomable. They are rolling 
before, in all the depth and grandeur of a coming 
eternity. But the Son of God is walking on the 
billows, and they fall slumberously away into a 
smooth sea of burning glass.” 

Sometimes the language of Scripture came rush- 
ing to his memory with the fervor of inspiration. 

“ And I looked,” said he, lifting his prophetic eyes 
to heaven, “and beheld a white cloud, and upon the 
cloud one sat like unto the Son of Man, having on 
his head a golden crown, and in his hand a sharp 
sickle. Come, thou reaping angel—the clusters aro 
hanging heavy on the vine. The grapes are ready 
for the wine-press. Come, in dyed garments from 
Bozrah, travelling in the greatness of thy strength. 
Thou who bearest the unutterable name, wrap me in 
the blood-stained folds of thy mantle, and I shall be 
made whiter than snow.” 

Blanche listened in speechless awe while he thus 
communed with his Saviour and his God. She dared 
not interrupt this sublime communion. She hardly 
dared to breathe lest she should disturb the celestial 
aspirations of his departing spirit. But she yearned 
for some token of love from the dying saint. Like 
Elisha, gazing after the chariot wheels of fire that 





bore away the ascending prophet, she waited for the 
backward look of the heart, retarding for one nto- 
ment the upward flight of the soul. 

“ Father,” she softly exclaimed, during a solemn 
pause, “ will you not bless me ere you depart? Have 
you not one blessing even for me, O my father?” 

Laying one cold hand slowly on her head, and 
feebly raising the other to heaven— 

“T bless thee, my child, my once-heaven-dedi- 
eated child—and thou wilt be blessed. Remain not 
here when Iam gone. Go with thy earthly father, 
and be to him all thou hast been tome. Walk in 
white garments, and keep them pure and unspotted 
from’the world. Walk in white—an angel of mercy 
and purity, a daughter of charity, a child of grace. 
Should thine erring and unfortunate husband be 
again restored to thee, remember, unless he who 
turned to crimson the water at Cana shall be pre- 
sent at the reunion, the day will come when, instead 
of the winecup, there shall be blood, and for the 
wedding-garment sackcloth and ashes.” 

At last his eyes gently closed, and an expres- 
sion of ineffable placidity settled on his pallid lips. 

Blanche, who had never looked on death, knew, 
by the awful stillness of repose, that it was there; 
but she felt no terror—even grief it seemed sacri- 
lege to feel. Her facher led her from the room, 
leaving the faithful Naomi alone with the dead. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “if this be death, who 
would not welcome its coming? I have heard him 
ealled the King of Terrors. Surely he is an angel of 
Peace !” 

And, when she was again admitted into the cham- 
ber of death, she hung over that form, now involved 
in the solemn mystery of dissolution, with strange 
delight. Even the chill of mortality that penetrated 
her heart, when she pressed her hand on the icy 
cold forehead, communicated more rapture than 
dread as it thrilled through her frame. She kissed 
the lips, where a smile of more than mortal sweet- 
ness was lingering. She smoothed the snowy locks 
back from the majestic brow, now the marble throne 
of everlasting rest. 

“O death !” she murmured, “thou art lovely— 
O death! thou art grand. Now I see that man 
was made in the image of his God. Life may de- 
face it, but death restores it. The impress of the 
Divinity is here. Oh! thou glorious temple,” she 
added, laying her cheek on Father Angelo’s shroud- 
ed breast, “though the Deity be departed, the shrine 
is holy. I will worship here till the ruins are 
covered with dust.” 

And to dust they were committed, by the side of 
the hapless suicide, beneath the shadow of the moss- 
grown rock. Blanche would gladly have remained 
longer in the solitude of the hermitage, but her fa- 
ther hastened her departure, and she obeyed his will. 
She prayed Naomi to accompany them; but the 
faithful creature refused to leave the ashes of the 
master she so much loved. 
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“T have nothing to do with the world,” she said ; 
“ for the little time I shall remain on earth, I would 
not leave the grave of my master for the throne of 
the universe.” 

“ But when you die, Naomi,” cried Blanche, cling- 
ing to her, as in the early days of her dependence, 
“there will be no one near to minister to your wants, 
or to make your bed of earth by his side.” 


“ Here is my home,” cried Naomi, “ and here shall 
be my grave. I shall never leave Rockrest.” 

“Then I will come again to you, my foster-mo- 
ther,” cried Blanche, giving her a parting embrace. 
“ And may God bless you forever and ever !” 

And Blanche went forth once more into the world, 
bearing in her heart the mission given her by the 
dying hermit. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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Tus is indisputably the age of match-making. 
Rich mammas and papas, and good old uncles and 
aunts, are ever on the alert for favorable “ matches” 
for their sons and daughters, their adopted nephews 
and nieces. For some, this is undoubtedly well. 
Those who are willing to submit to it, should; and 
those who are compelled to do so, while they are to 
be condoled for their misfortune, should yield to it 
with the greatest composure possible. But there 
are some match-makers besides those mentioned. 
Of one, I have a little to say; and, should the reader 
conclude that such are preferable to those who act 
more quietly and with greater deliberation, I can 
only advise him to try mine upon the first opportu- 
nity. 

It was a sultry day in August, 18—. Nature 
drooped for want of a breath of fresh air. The leaves 
and flowers seemed fainting beneath the pouring 
rays of the sun, as that orb slowly turned from the 
meridian to the decline of day. We had ridden 
through a long and wearisome prairie, which was 
not fanned by the usual grateful breeze that almost 
constantly stirs upon those broad expanses, The 
dust, accumulated from long travel, lay thick in the 
broad, deeply beaten road, and rose slowly and 
thickly behind us, as our horses dragged onward 
their weary limbs. For many miles we had pursued 
our course across this wide area, and still, far as the 
eye eould reach, the horizon and the sky met. Not 
a tree nor a shrub rose to break the monotony of 
the far-spread green. A few large birds, soaring at 
immense heights in concentric circles, and scanning 
the ground beneath with a view to prey; and oc- 
casionally the whirl of a frightened prairie bird, as 
it shot from the grass and sped through the air, were 
the only evidences of animate nature, except our- 
selves, which we could discover. Usually, herds of 


deer might be seen feeding at a distance, with little 
uneasiness from fear of molestation; or an occasional 
one, or a couple, might be discovered bounding 
gracefully and elegantly over the tall grass, as if to 
display their matchless powers. 

Bat now, not one was in view in any direction. 
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That broad green field was silent, and calm as the 
rest of the grave. Animate nature seemed to have 
deserted it, and as we rode on, scorched by heat, 
and parched with thirst, covered with dust, and 
saturated with the gushing perspiration, with no 
sound or sigh, save the muffled tread of our plodding 
beasts, to break the stillness, a feeling of melancholy 
loneliness came over me, such as I do not remember 
to have ever before or since experienced. Whether 
it were caused by the suggestions of an invisible 
spirit, or whether the faculties, overeome and op- 
pressed by the heat and fatigue, yielded to broodings, 
to me unnatural, I cannot determine; but at all 
events, a feeling of indescribable anxiety pervaded 
my mind. It appeared as though my spirit had 
gone forth in search of the future, and had returned 
to warn me of an impending calamity, some myste- 
rious coming event of no common nature. In vain 
I endeavored to reason with myself; in vain did I 
chide myself for my folly and weakness; in vain I 
whistled a familiar air; in vain endeavored to strike 
some melody with my voice. Appeals to reason 
produced no effect; chiding was useless. The tune, 
at first boldly whistled, grew fainter and fainter till 
it died unfinished upon my lips; and so, too, the song. 

I attempted to raise some topic of conversation 
with my companion, for we had long ridden on in 
silence, each occupied with his own private thoughts. 
But in this I failed quite as signally. My comrade 
had been a soldier, an old and battle-worn veteran 
of 1812. Habitually morose, he seldom spake, ex- 
cept when moved by the spirit. I know not what 
occupied his thoughts on this occasion; but, when I 
spoke to him of the extreme heat, &c., he merely 
raised his head, and, replying with an undistinguish- 
able grunt, lowered it again, and on we went in 
silence. 

I attempted to fathom the foundation of my 
strange sensations. I was well aware that the time 
had long since passed when the burst of the terrible 
warwhoop echoed over the plains. The warriors 
were in their graves, and the living red man had 
long since disappeared from these prairies, to sink 
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still further back into the dark recesses of the distant 
forests. The time had been when they swept with 
terrific wrath over the wide-spread fields, and woe be 
to the foe who crossed their path! But they were 
no longer there. The smoke of their wigwams was 
no more to be seen; the grass had grown green 
upon their graves. I knew there existed no danger 
of our being lost; for, although the prairie had 
once been trackless, now the broad highway leading 
from the old to the new settlements conducted to 
no other places, and we could not lose it; and 
should we be overtaken by night ere we had com- 
pleted the transit, we were assured that, at various 
places, pools of water were near the way, at which 
to refresh ourselves and beasts. The air was cool 
and pleasant during the nights, and we had no fear 
of spending the succeeding one with the stars for 
our lights, and the sky for our mantle. 

Of these and other things I thought, but I could 
not obtain a clue to the cause of my secret fore- 
bodings. And thus we travelled on; I daring not 
to speak my feelings, yet burning with them; and 
my staid companion, still absorbed in musings of 
his own, fighting again, perhaps, the battles of his 
country. 

Slowly we followed the tiresome track, meeting 
not a mortal. We had started at the earliest dawn, 
and, having travelled many miles, we paused at a 
little depression in the prairie, where a pond of 
water, clear as a crystal fount, but at almost blood 
heat, had gathered. Quenching our thirst as best 
we might, and resting our wearied animals for an 
hour or two, we started again when the sun had 
nearly sunk in the west, and pushed on with re- 
newed vigor to reach, if possible, the settlements 
that night; for on the morrow we had important 
business there to transact. 

The sun went down in a blaze of unshorn splen- 
dor, and as its luminous rays shot upward into the 
western sky, it was a beautiful sight. Gradually 
they faded from view, and the peeping stars came 
forth. We had flattered ourselves that when night 
came on we should have a change of air; but in 
this we were disappointed. The stars looked out 
from a sky fast becoming obscure. The close, muf- 
fled air of the day, instead of rising, seemed to sink 
towards the earth, more lifeless and stifling, if pos- 
sible, than it had been during the day. Forward 
we rode until at length we reached the edge of the 
nearest woods. There was a spurlike point of tim. 
ber which stretched far out from the southern side 
of the prairie, nearly reaching its centre. In breadth 
it was but little more than half a mile, after passing 
through which, the traveller entered the concluding 
portion of the open ground, about four miles in 
width, which there intervened between him and 
the so-called “new settlements,” a name, however, 
which, at the time of which we write, conveyed no 
correct idea of the place, or the thickly settled 
country, upon that side. 
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Finding our horses severely worn and dispirited 
by the long and arduous labor of the day, we con- 
cluded to pause and spend the remainder of the 
night in this point of timber, intending to resume 
our journey early upon the morrow, and reach our 
destination in time for the transaction of our busi- 
ness. It was near ten o’clock when we arrived at a 
lofty mansion, situated in the midst of the woods. 
An intimate friend of my father, whom I had never 
seen, but of whom I had often heard, had selected 
this spot, in which to pass in quiet repose the re- 
mainder of his days. Having engaged largely in 
mercantile affairs, he had, by prudent and energetic 
effort, accumulated a handsome fortune. Here he 
had reared a beautiful edifice, surrounded it with 
elegant grounds, and adorned it with taste and al- 
most magnificence. Several venerable oaks, the 
growth of a century, spread over his mansion their 
broad green arms, as though protecting him from 
the storms, through gratitude for his kindness in 
sparing them. Arbors, walks, green, trailing vines, 
and sweet-scented flowers adorned the beautiful yard, 
and rendered it a most lovely spot. 

It had been our original intention to throw our- 
selves beneath some tree, and thus spend the night. 
But, prompted by the desire to make the acquaintance 
of this friend of my father, I prevailed upon my 
camp-loving companion to consent to pass the night 
at this dwelling, provided we should meet with an 
ungrudging reception. We were somewhat doubt- 
ful whether we should be successful in an application 
for hospitalities ; but, upon the ground of the before- 
named existing friendship, I undertook the mission 
of visiting the house and of ascertaining our pros- 
pects. Though so late, the lights were still shining 
from several rooms in the building. I was ushered 
into a brilliantly lighted parlor, where, for a mo- 
ment, the blaze dazzled my vision, just from the 
darkness without. I made no delay in introducing 
myself to a gentlemanly-looking man, who came 
forward to meet me. I began to apologize for the 
intrusion, but was interrupted by his saying that he 
was glad to see me, and that we were heartily wel- 
come. Several friends had been spending the 
evening there, and to these and his family I had an 
introduction. The last to whom I was presented 
was his own daughter, sixteen years of age. 

The scene of the room, the unexpected sight of 
so many, the cordial reception, the introduction to 
guests, and finally, the bright countenance and beau- 
tiful form of the young creature with whom I was 
thus made acquainted, had for a moment almost 
turned my head. But I regained my wonted com- 
posure. My companion came in, and, our animals 
being comfortably disposed of, we sat down and 
spent an hour or two in pleasant conversation with 
our host and his family. The clock showed the 
hour of eleven when we retired to our lodging. 

The unpleasant feelings which had haunted me 


{ while upon the prairie had entirely dispersed, and, 
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throwing myself upon the bed, I was soon wrapt in 
slumber. I know not what awakened me, but I had 
not lain more than an hour, when suddenly I was 
aroused from sleep. The wind had commenced 
moving through the forest, and the great limbs of 
the overhanging oaks swayed and creaked back and 
forth, and immediately the old feelings of the prai- 
rie returned to me. In vain I closed my eyes, en- 
deavoring to bring back sleep. I was wide awake. 
I tossed to and fro, turned first upon one side and 
then upon another; but all to no purpose. Repose 
had fled; and I arose at length from the couch, and 
stood in the open window, inhaling the breeze as it 
came up the avenues, shook the great trees, then 
faded in the distance, till all was as still as a slum- 
bering infant, then again freshened up and again 
died away. I leaned for some time with my head 
against the side of the window-easing, and had 
fallen into a reverie, from which I was startled by a 
trembling of the building, as though shaken by 
some distant, but mighty power. All was again 
still. The wind sighed up, and stole away as be- 
fore. And now the trembling was repeated, but 


“Nearer, clearer, deadlier than before.” 


The building fronted the east. We slept in a 
chamber, and looked from a window, in the west. 
Thero was another rush of low wind, another silence, 
another trembling; and this time a bright flow of 
light rushed up over the horizon, and tinged the 
west with red. By its aid I beheld, through the 
branches of the trees, a dark cloud lining the whole 
western horizon edge, and extending as far to the 
north as the building would permit me to see. I 
looked, and again a flash, brighter than the former 
one, arose from beneath the horizon, and spread far 
up in the sky, succeeded by a rumbling still heavier 
than before. 

From a child, I had looked upon thunder, and 
lightning, and storms with different feelings from 
those so common to youth. The magnificence of 
such scenes had ever enchanted, instead of terrify- 
ing me. Why it now produced a different effect I 
cannot tell ; but my feelings of uneasiness increased, 
as flash after flash started up from the hideous cloud, 
and the thunder drew more and more near. The 
fitful gushes of wind came less frequently as the 
cloud rose and progressed onward towards us. The 
lightning sped from one to another part of the hea- 
vens, flooding the blackness of darkness around us. 
Suddenly my composure returned, and I felt per- 
fectly at ease. I stood by the window watching 
the struggling elements as they hurried on in their 
strife. The whole western sky was now but one 


blaze of flame, where the forked and burning light- 
ning crossed and recrossed itself in quick succession, 
while the roar of the thunder, as the different con- 
cussions mingled into one, and echoed through the 
caverns of the approaching cloud, was extremely 
imposing. Add to this that now no breath of air 


was stirring near us, where the fall of a pin or the 
chirp of a cricket could have been easily heard, had 
it not been for the roll of the yet distant but ap- 
proaching thunder, and some conception may be 
formed of the scene. But nearer it came, the flashes 
more vivid, the peels more deafening; and now the 
roar of the rushing tempest could be distinguished 
above the concussions of the falling bolts. 

I hastily awaked my sleeping companion, and bid 
him arise instantly. As he started up, and looked 
in amazement upon the approaching scene, he ex- 
claimed, in the only terms of alarm which I ever 
heard him utter, “ How terrible !” 

He hastened to dress; but before he had drawn 
on his coat the storm was upon us. One prolonged, 
living, blinding flash rushed into the air around us, 
and a cloud of shredded leaves and broken twigs, 
intermingled with dust, was swept by the hurricane 
blast into our room. For a moment it was again 
still. The branches of the trees, quivering from the 
shock, and the settling leaves and dust alone stir- 
ring. But the mighty cloud only paused to gather 
strength for a second shock. We hurried towards 
the door which opened to the stairs. We had scarce- 
ly trod upon the first, when a triple bolt ignited the 
heavens in a solid flame. The house shook like a 
trembling aspen before the blast which rushed upon 
it. The firmament seemed rent in twain by the 
crashing explosions of thunder. The great oaks 
shrieked, and writhed, and roared, and now the fury 
of the storm was here. 

The windows were burst open, and torrents of wa- 
ter deluged in at them. The roar of the hurricane 
was louder than the shrieks of ten thousand satyrs. 
But hark! Near to us, as we were about to descend, 
and distinguishable even above the roar of the ele- 
ments, a piercing cry rent the air. Instincetively, I 
paused—listened. My companion rushed down the 
stairs. Another glare of light, and I discovered a 
door opposite me leading toanother room. Another 
shriek, and I dashed my foot against the door. It 
did not yield. I rushed upon it with my body—I 
wrenched the knob. It gave a little—it opened an 
inch or two—it was fast. The alarm within was 
repeated, and I flung myself again at the door. A 
terrible blast poured through the room I had left, 
and, rushing through the open door, hurled its 
gigantic strength in unison with my own upon the 
unyielding door, It quivered and trembled—it 
bent—it broke—it was flung to the opposite side of 
the room. An exclamation of joy was uttered near 
me. And, as another fiery dart pierced the sky, I 
saw the fair vision of yesterday eve struggling to 
maintain her footing amid the strife of the elements. 
It was no time for ceremony. I seized her, and 
hastening back to the stairs, Treached them in time 
to escape the dangers of a falling roof and crum- 
bling upper walls. 

I breathed more freely as I deposited my precious 
burden safely in the parlor below, where I found all, 
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except the father, awaiting with frantic anxiety the 
appearance of their only daughter. Tears of grati- 
tude to their Heavenly Father flowed as we entered 
the room; and, fearful and distracting as was the 
storm without, it was forgotten in this moment of 
happy reunion within. The father had gone in 
search of his child, and had ascended to her room 
by another way from that by which we descended. 
Word was dispatched to him that she was safe, and 
he soon returned. 

To the room of the young lady there were two 
doors communicating; one leading from the flight 
of stairs which I have mentioned, the other from an 
unoceupied chamber upon the opposite side. The 
latter, for some reason, had been locked with the 
key in the unfrequented room, and therefore could 
not be opened from berapartment. She had watched 
the progress of the storm until she became alarmed, 
and then arose and dressed, and was preparing to 
leave the chamber, when the storm unexpectedly 
overwhelmed the building, and tearing a huge limb 
from the nearest tree, had thrust it endwise through 
the window, until it barred the only door of escape. 
It was this which had opposed my entrance into the 
room ; and, had it not been for the friendly assist- 
ance of the same element which had caused the evil, 
she must have perished beneath the ruins of the up- 
per story, which was completely crushed by the power 
of the hurricane a few moments after our escape. 

We knelt in the parlor, and, as the fury of the 
storm died away, and was heard only in the distance, 
the voice of earnest prayer in thankfulness rose to 
the throne of Him who boldeth the wind in the hol- 
low of his hand, and who had spared the lives of all 
so precious in that house. 

The morning sun rose with as sweet a smile as 
that of a mother who looks through tears of joy on 
her darling child. But nature presented a sorrow- 
ful sight. The fine trees were rent and scathed, 
some by the lightning stroke, and some by the blast 
of the tempest. “Heaps of ruins surrounded tho 
dwelling. The walks, and flowers, and vines were 
deluged, and bruised, and tangled, till they looked 
pitiful indeed. Fences destroyed and fruit-trees 
uprooted, small buildings prostrated, &c., were 
among the damages sustained. 

Up to that hour, a strange anomaly in human na- 
ture had I been. Woman had never captivated me. 
I know not why it was so; whether an excess of 
bashfulness unusual to my sex had led me to avoid 
as much as possible the society of the other sex, un- 
til I had become unnaturally restrained ; or whether 
nature from the first had treated me so ungenerous- 
ly as to leave within my bosom no spark of love or 
sentiment which should kindle with advancing 
years into a flame of adoration. However bright 
and fascinating may have been the charms which 
fell upon me up to that day, all had fallen as the 
rays of the sup upon the unmelted rock, gray with 
the storms of six thousand years. Again and again 
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had I regretted that such was my unhappy case ; 
for I knew that happiness could not on earth be 
tolerable without the light of the smiles of some 
happy mate. But I could not love, and without love 
I would not marry. And thus matters remained 
till I had reached the age of twenty-four. At times 
I almost regretted that I had not been cast among 
those who are compelled to take for their chosen 
bride the before-determined choice of their parents. 

Need I say that a change came over me? Ah, it 
was so! Our departure from Colonel B.’s had been 
by the accident delayed till the rising sun admo- 
nished us of our engagements. I was surprised to 
find that I regretted that the moment for leaving 
had arrived ; for I could not remember an instance 
when I had not wished to withdraw from any dwell- 
ing as speedily as possible where I found any of the 
fairer sex. But now I lingered, first in the parlor, 
next in the porch, and finally found myself walking 
backwards down the front walk towards my already 
mounted and impatient fellow-traveller, while I con- 
tinued to have a word to say to the family at the 
door. I at length reached the gate, and was com- 
pelled to mount. But I then persisted in bowing a 
final adieu to the door, though I had many times 
before gone through with the ceremony of departure. 

I need not tell my reader the cause of this irregu- 
larity ; it has undoubtedly been rightly construed 
ere this. Mary B. was the silver wand which had 
stricken living waters from the rock before unrent, 
and now the gushing stream poured forth at the feet 
of her who had smitten it. Yes, the long-estranged, 
hard-hearted, charm-resisting being that I was, had 
been brought to yield before the tender eyes that 
twinkled in the charming little face of Mary B. 

The process by which this result had been at- 
tained I shall not attempt to explain. Whether it 
was that, having rescued her from the jaws of a 
terrible death, I felt an unusual interest in her, or 
whether her own dear charms had alone wielded this 
powerful influence, it is useless for me to attempt to 
decide. The result I well know; it was somewhat 
thus: One year from that night of sorrow—whether 
in commemoration of it or not, I am not very doubt- 
ful—the parlor of Colonel B. was again brightly 
lighted. But there were more guests than a year 
before had been assembled in the same room. It 
was filled with a merry throng of the happiest of the 
land. But perhaps the happiest of that happy group 
was he who——pauses with his pen, and lives the 
hour again in memory. Why should he not have 
been joyful? for Mary B. was his bride. 

Reader, whoever may have made your “ match” 
for you, whether it were father or mother, uncle or 
aunt, fate, fortune, yourself, or some one else, I 
doubt whether your cup of happiness has since more 
evenly overflowed than that of him whose bride was 
pointed to him by the lightning flash, while her 
fragile form tremb'ed beneath the roll of the thun- 
der, and the storm-king made her his bride. 
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“ My dear Mrs. Elmer,” said I, taking my seat at 
her feet, as her visitor, a sentimental young lady of 
the first water, left the room, “did I not hear you 
express a disbelief in first love ?” 

“T suspect it was the name of a favorite author 
that attracted your attention, rather than any re- 
mark of mine. I merely read the following extract 
from one of his letters:* ‘Assure yourself that 
scarce one person out of twenty marries his first 
love, and scarce one out of twenty of the remainder 
What we 
love in those early days is generally rather a fanci- 
We build 
statues of snow, and weep when they melt.’ 


has cause to rejoice at having done so. 


ful creation of our own than a reality. 
In my 
opinion, this consummate reader of human nature 
never penned a truer paragraph than this.” 

“T do not understand you,” said I, puzzled. Like 
most young ladies, I had formed a grand theory of 
did not 
“T believe that many, 


“first, unchangeable, eternal love,” and 
quite relish its destruction. 
after being disappointed in their first affection, mar- 
ry through prudential motives ; but I cannot believe 
that such unions can be happy.” 

“You display a romantic contempt for ‘ pruden- 
tial motives.’ I should be sorry were you to marry 


with any other. I hope that they alone influenced 


me.” 

My astonishment increased tenfold. I had al- 
ways regarded Mrs, Elmer as a pattern of conjugal 
affection, and had inwardly resolved that, if I ever 
married, I would strive to select a husband who 
should resemble hers in manly devotion, goodness, 
and intelligence, only he should be far handsomer. 
My mind instantly seized upon this want of beauty 
as the cause which, at the time of her marriage, had 
prevented love from mingling with the motives 
which had induced her to accept him. 

“You are bewildered, I see,” she said, with an 
amused look at my face. “I have shocked your re- 
fined notions of matrimony most terribly, and, to 
get myself into favor again, shall have to tell you a 
real love story—of first love, too. 

“When I was about your age—and, if you will 
excuse me, I will add, in some respects quite as non- 
sensical ; even more perhaps, since I was an only 
and petted child—T resided in a small inland town 
in the interior of the State. The society of B 
was better and more select than is generally to be 





found in so retired a place ; and, although at a dis- 
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tance from the metropolis, a tri-weekly stage, which 
brought us the newspapers, and the arrival of ‘ Go- 
dey’ once a month, kept us from falling entirely 
behind the times and the fashions. The entry of 
the mail-coach was, as it always is in a village, an 
event of great importance, even if it were empty ; 
but one day the interest of the public was raised to 
the highest pitch by the appearance of a passenger, 
who alighted at the hotel and ordered his baggage 
to be removed. In the course of half an hour’s con- 
versation with the landlord, he announced his inten- 
He had just 
been admitted to the bar, and had heard that there 


tion to become a citizen of B——. 


was a good opening there for such an one, the prin- 
cipal lawyer of the place having died a short time 
before. 

“ For several days nothing was talked of but the 
late arrival. ‘ Lawton’s’ puns were quoted by the 
young men, his opinion of trade by the papas, his 
respectful and deferential demeanor praised by the 
mammas, while the daughters exhausted their stock 
of superlatives in describing his bright eyes, sweet 
In short, Mr. 
Lawton became at once the great man of our ‘ little 


smile, and enchanting whiskers. 


Utica ;’ and, like most other lions, paid dearly for 
his honors by lending a patient ear to all quarrels, 
domestic and public, and, no matter how pressing 
his business engagements might be, holding him- 
self in readiness to play the part of chief guest at 
every pleasure-party and merry-making. 

“Tt was at one of these last that I first met him. 
I had 
pictured him as conceited and foppish, and was re- 


I had half made up my mind to dislike him. 


solved to show the good people of B—— that they 
had been making fools of themselves only to gratify 
his self-love. He should see, too, that one of them 
at least was not to be blinded by high-flown speeches 
and outside show. Accordingly, I did not look to- 
wards the end of the room, where I knew he was 
I had 
been indisposed for a week or two previous, and 
At 


length, I was led to the piano by one who had been 


stationed, for nearly an hour after I entered. 
therefore had never met him even at church. 


our Adonis until recently, and whom I now treated 
with more affability than I had ever before shown. 
I had played several pieces, and sung divers songs, 
which were named by the company; there was a 
pause in the demand, and I took advantage of it to 
what I intended should be the 
juitting the musiec-stool. 


In the 


sing my favorite, and 
last before It was ‘ Moore’s 


Farewell.’ 


thoughts inspired by the exqui 
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sitely mournful words and music, I had almost for- 
gotten the presence of others, when, chancing to 
raise my eyes, I encountered a gaze which startled 
and confused me: I could not tell why. 
at one corner of the instrument, almost facing me, 


Standing 


and bending slightly forward, as if to drink in every 
note, was a young man, a stranger, and handsome 
enough to satisfy even your fastidious taste. You 
like portraits, and I will describe him as he then 
appeared to me. 

“ He was tall, with a figure of the most graceful 
proportions, walking and moving as if he had been 
the monarch of the universe ; raven hair, not curl- 
ing, but waving around a fine, thoughtful brow; 
eyes that flashed and glowed at times, until I hardly 
dared look at them, and anon seemed melting into 
tenderness; perfect teeth, and a smile which even 
now I must acknowledge was singularly sweet. I 
did not make these observations at first, for I looked 
away instantly, but could feel that his regards were 
fixed on me still. He remained motionless until I 
ceased singing, and then walked slowly away. In 
a few seconds, the lady of the house, bringing him 
up to me, introduced Mr. Lawton. This was done, 
I know, by special request, since the worthy hostess 
had several marriageable daughters, and never was 
known to neglect their interests for the momentary 
gratification of a guest, and I was sufficiently well 
acquainted with her to read chagrin in her eyes as 
she presented him. This proof of admiration, cou- 
pled to the one he had already given me, softened 
somewhat my determination to treat him coldly; 
and, had these failed, his address must have dis- 
armed me. His voice, when addressing a lady, was 
‘ever soft and low, an excellent thing’ in man as 
as woman, and his manner on this occasion re- 
He stood by me for a 


well 
spectful almost to timidity. 
short time, making remarks and replying to mine 
with distant gravity, until a rather lively observa- 
tion from me caused him to turn his eyes to my face 
with a smile, at the same time responding in a gayer 
tone. The ice was now broken; he soon drew a 
chair to my side, and moved no more during the 
remainder of the evening. 

“Tf I had been pleased with his appearance and 
manner, I was charmed with the insight which his 
conversation gave me into his mind. I have always 
cordially detested the soft nothings and chitchat 
with which the other sex are wont to regale us. I 
had rather be fed all my life upon syllabubs and 
whipt creams. Lawton’s first approach to this inte- 
resting compound was checked by a remark similar 
to this, but couched, I dare say, in more elegant 
terms; for, in those days, I prided myself upon what 
I conceived to be the perfect propriety of my lan- 
guace. He took the hint, and at once led the con- 
versation into other channels, touching lightly upon 


different topics until his quick eye assured him that 
He 
spoke of music, and from this, by a most natural 


he had found one peculiarly interesting to me. 
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transition, we wandered to poetry, from poetry to 
romance and works of a graver nature. I was now 
completely in my element. From my earliest child- 
hood I had been an indefatigable bookworm, de- 
vouring everything that came within my reach ; my 
brain was filled with a mass of heterogeneous lore, 
crowded in without order; but I could generally 
find a little knowledge of almost any subject. 

“ My love of poetry amounted almost to a passion, 
and gave a tone to my whole character. I was net 
in the habit of displaying my treasures to those 
whom I considered cold and prosaic, sordid and 
heartless; but I had now met with one who could 
appreciate me. With great tact, he drew me, as it 
were, out of myself, and I was not aware how com- 
pletely engaged I had been until a movement of de- 
parture throughout the room warned me of the 
lateness of the hour. I arose. 

“*You are not going yet, surely ?’ said my com- 
panion, in a tone of surprise. ‘ It is very early.’ 
“T held up my watch. He affected great won- 
derment, and begged to be allowed the pleasure of 
attending me home. 

“*Do you know,’ said I, as he assisted me to put 
on my cloak, ‘ that, if our conversation of the last 
hour has been overheard, we have lost, irretrievably 
lost our reputation as followers of the bonton? I 
am alone to blame, as you are a comparative stran- 
ger, yet I thought that you had resided here long 
enough to know that it is high treason in a gentle- 
man to speak of literature toa lady. It is regarded 
as an insinuation that there are things in the world 
worthy of attention besides herself. Do not think 
me ill-natured. I only say this to show that my 
fault was not one of ignorance of established rules, 
which is, in such a case, a more heinous sin than 
wilful transgression.’ 

“*T am not so ignorant as you imagine,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I flatter myself that I am already au fait 


to the court rules of B . This I speedily disco- 





vered to be one of the most imperative, and have 
met with no temptation to break it until to-night. 
At least,’ he continued, ‘I shall have a companion 
in misfortune ; for, if I am convicted of pedantry, 
you will not escape the title of “ blue.”’ 

“T did not rest well that night; my dreams were 
troubled by the picture of a stern schoolmaster, 
whose every third word was Greek or Latin, and 
myself seated by his side, in solemn state, with an 
immense black letter tome in my lap, and my feet 
But then 
a voice murmured, ‘ At least, I have a companion in 


covered with a pair of indigo stockings. 


misfortune ;’? and I turned to meet the laughing 
glance of my new acquaintance. 

** He made his first call a day or two afterwards, 
and from that time was a constant visitor. I was, 
remember, very young, and new to the world, my 
knowledge of which was drawn from romances, all 
of which assured me that life without love was 


naught. I had long treasured in my secret soul an 
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ideal being, whom I had endowed with every grace 
and virtue, and I now found myself repeating— 


* But from that first hour I met thee, 
All caught real life from you. 


The more I thought of it, the more firmly convinced 
was I that this extraordinary windfall, dropped, as 
it were, at my very feet, was designed by my good 
I can truly say that 
I looked with con- 
temptuous amusement upon the manceuvres and 
lures of my young companions, never feeling jealous 


genius for my especial benefit. 
I made no effort to attract him. 


of any attention which they might extort, well know- 
ing that, although he might linger with them for a 
while, he would ere long be found again by my side. 
I even delighted to appear perfectly indifferent when 
in their presence, and I have since thought that he 
was himself deceived by my manner, and piqued 
into an attempt to inspire other feelings. 

“ Time flew on, and the gossips of the town bogan 
to wonder if we were engaged, and, if not, why he 
delayed the declaration. 
troubled me. 


But none of these things 
I was only too happy to have him 
near me, to feel his eyes fixed on me as if reading 
ny very soul, to mark how widely his manner to me 
differed from his deportment to others, to pour into 
an ever attentive ear the thoughts and feelings that 
fear of ridicule had hitherto led me to conceal with- 
in my own bosom. Of love we never spoke; but he 
wore a gently protecting air, as if he felt that he 
had a right to guide and support me, while I looked 
up to him with a confiding tenderness—a little sin- 
gular in one by nature’so high-spirited and inde- 
pendent. I heard that he was at times petulant, 
even passionate ; some called him a heartless trifler; 
and all agreed that he was conceited—except myself. 
Who had a better right to know and understand him 
than I? Yet I saw nothing of all these faults ; and, 
if they had existed, I felt that I could have loved 
him better perhaps, for the distance between us 
would have been lessened. So I set these remarks 
down to the score of envy, and smiled complacently 
at my keen discernment of character and motives. 

“ Matters were in this train when I one day re- 
eeived a call from Miss Noyes, ‘the belle,’ as she 
was called, a distinction to which she was by no 
means insensible or indifferent. She treated me 
with an unwonted degree of affection and sociability, 
which I knew presaged something peculiarly disa- 
greeable. 

“*Do you go to Mrs. Henderson’s party to-mor- 
row night? she inquired, presently. 

“*T expect to attend,’ said I. 

“*No doubt your presence will be very agreeable 
to most of the company; but I know a few who 
There 


are a set of designing misses who can never forgive 


would rather you would remain at home. 


your monopoly of the only decent beau fate has 
granted us; or I should say that he monopolizes 
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you, since I have never seen that desire for his at- 
tentions which he says you have shown.’ 

“ Half of this speech, smoothly and innocently as 
it was delivered, would have sufficed to make my 
blood boil. Ina voice choked with passion, I ejacu- 
lated— 

“<T desire his attentions !’ 

“<¢Porgive me, my love; I would not wound or 
excite your feelings for the world; but, as a friend, 
I repeat this that you may refute the false charge, 
not by words, but by actions. The remark I allud- 
ed to I heard myself; and he added, the scandalous 
fellow, that he was too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff.’ 

“ With a mighty effort, I commanded myself suffi- 
ciently to thank her for her disinterested kindness, 
and assure her that, if an opport@nity offered, I 
She took her 

Disappoint- 


should gladly reciprocate the favor. 

leave, and I gave way to my feelings. 
ed love, mortified pride, and resentment strove for 
mastery in my breast. The latter triumphed; and, 
with glowing cheeks, I hastened to my toilet, re- 
solving to make him feel to the utmost the mortifi- 
Never had I 


I carefully 


cation he would have me experience. 

bestowed such pains upon my person. 
laid aside every article of dress or ornament that he 
particularly admired, taking care, however, to re- 
My stern 


determination was nearly overcome by a very beau- 


place them by others equally becoming. 


tiful bouquet which was handed me just as I was 
ready to go. The tears rushed to my eyes; but I 
drove them back, and, without looking for the deli- 
cate note of compliments which I knew lay perdue 
among the leaves, I tossed it into the fire. 

“The first person that I saw upon entering the 
room was Miss Noyes, who, ‘lapped in Elysium,’ 
was listening to the sugared sentences poured into 
randalous fellow’ whose 





her white ear by the ‘s 
His face lighted up 
Half an 
hour more saw me engaged in a rattling flirtation 


conduct she had deprecated. 
instantly, but I affected not to see him. 


with a young naval officer now on a visit to B——. 
We promenaded, and I swept past Lawton hanging 
on the middy’s arm, apparently in the finest humor 
with myself and my new conquest. The conversa- 
tion of my companion was the flattest of small talk; 
but I listened as to the wisdom of a Solon. 
tured one look at Lawton as we passed him for the 
He had left Miss Noyes, and leaned 
I 
walking any longer when we reached the other end 
The 
middy pouted, and I recollected that his fine figure 


I ven- 


twentieth time. 
against the wall, silent and moody. declined 
of the room, and threw myself upon a sofa. 


and bright buttons could not be seen to much ad- 
vantage in this retired corner, and sent him to bor- 
row a fan from a lady some distance off. He re- 
quested it in his own name, and she, of course did 
not resign it without a little coquettish trifling, 


which occupied some time. 
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“*You are enjoying yourself much to-night,’ said 
a voice at my elbow. 

“TI bowed assentingly, gazing with much interest 
at the gold lace upon the officer’s collar. 

“*T am not,’ he said, in a lower tone. 

“T dared not trust myself to speak, but looked as 
frigid as an iceberg. 

“*T cannot be happy when I fear that I have 
alienated a friend,’ he continued, with a persever- 
anee that surprised me ; ‘and it is very evident that 
such is the case with you. I know you too well to 
suspect you of caprice, and therefore blame myself, 
although unconscious of my offence. You were 
wont to be frankness itself. Will you not explain 
the cause of your changed manner? I am ready to 
make any apology or reparation that will place us 
upon our forme® friendly footing.’ 

“ My gallant tar returned with the fan, and, like 
a booby as he was, handed it to Lawton, supposing 
that he had usurped his place, and steered off in 
search of another prize. A téte-d-téte was unavoid- 
able. I felt my inability to hold out much longer, 
and abruptly answered— 

“*Do not trouble yourself to render apologies; 
from such a source, and under such circumstances, 
they would be even more worthless than chaff; and, 
to use your own elegant phrase, “old birds cannot 
be caught with that.”’ 

“My own phrase! I do not 
understand,’ said he in such genuine wonderment 
‘ Ellen, there is 


You surprise me. 


that I could not doubt his words. 
something wrong here.’ 

“Tt was the first time he had ever addressed me 
by this name. 

“«T will know what it is,’ he pursued, planting 
himself firmly in front of me; and the rigid cross- 
examination that ensued, indeed, elicited the truth, 
all except the name of my informant. ‘Answer me 
but one question: Was it a man?’ he demanded, 
fiercely. 

“ «Tt was not.’ 

“And pray what lady stands so high in your 
estimation that you will receive from her a tale like 
this, of one who has never given you cause to doubt 
his word or honor ?” 

“ Again I refused .o gratify him, and he content- 
ed himself with an explicit and indignant denial of 
the charge. From this moment we were closer 
friends than ever. 
soned at the thought that, on this occasion, I fairly 
eballenged a declaration ; but then I was too igno- 
rant, as well as happy, to think of it. 

“The winter passed, spring, summer; and the 
frost began to give signs of the decline of the year. 
It was the day preceding my birthday, and my 
ever-indulgent parents had promised me a féte upon 
that occasion. Night had closed in, and I sat alone 
in the parlor, my father and mother having gone to 
see a sick neighbor. I lay upon a lounge, my eyes 
closed, and my mind filled with bright anticipations 


Often since has my cheek crim- 
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and rosy dreams. A knock at the door made me 
start; it was a gentle tap, but one that I had em. 
phatically learned by heart. I stood in trembling 
expectation until a servant ushered in the visitor. 
My heart was a true prophet. He saluted me with 
more cordiality than usual, and tried to talk of in- 
different subjects; yet I could see that his thoughts 
were wandering. After an hour spent in this man- 
ner, he looked at his watch, started up, sat down, 
then rising again, with a desperate attempt at com- 
posure, asked me for his favorite song. It was the 
same that I was singing when I first met his eye, 
and he had told me that the feeling manner in 
which I had executed it had attracted him to the 
He played finely on the flute, and was ac- 
‘He 


piano. 
customed to accompany me, but now declined. 
would rather hear my voice alone.’ 

“‘Thank you,’ he said, sighing, as I concluded. 
‘I shall never hear that song without thinking of 
you; and it is with deep sadness that I reflect that 
this is the last time I shall hear it from your lips 
for years—perhaps forever.’ 

“T felt myself growing faint; I did not speak; 
and he went on to explain that he had been chosen 
attaché to a foreign embassy, had that day heard 
of the appointment, and should be forced to leave 
town early the next morning. 

“Tn all probability, I shall be absent four years, 
possibly for a longer period. In some respects, this 
change will be highly advantageous and agrecable 
to me; but I have, in my sojourn here, formed 
friendships that it pains me to break. I have nota 
moment to spare this evening; but I could not 
leave without thanking you for the kindness I have 
received under this roof. It has seemed, not an 
abode of strangers, but like my own dear home. 
Jelieve me, my dear Miss Ellen, whatever may be 
the events and changes of my future life, I shall 
ever cherish fondly the remembrance of the happy 
hours I have spent with you. In the beautiful 
words you have just sung— 


“ Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright gleams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
But which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
To bring back the features that joy used to wear.”’ 


“Searcely knowing what I did, I accompanied 
him to the door; murmured a few parting words in 
answer to his affectionate farewell. My hand lay 
for an instant in his—was respectfully raised to his 
lips—the next moment I was alone. I strained my 
eyes to watch his figure through the thick darkness, 
and listened to the echo of his hasty step upon the 
pavement until it died away in the distance. 

“And this was the end of my fairy dreams! 
Gone, gone, and forever! rang in my ears as I sank 
upon a seat in the piazza and bowed my head upon 
my hands. I did not weep; I was too wretched. 
A cold autumnal rain was falling; the drizzling mist 
lay heavily upon my hair and dress; I did not re. 
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gard it; I even bared my brow to the damp air to 
cool its feverish throbbing, and as the night wind 
moaned through the fading vines, I thought of the 
churchyard, and wished that that breeze rustled the 
grass over my unconscious head. The sound of 
voices aroused me; they were those of my parents 
at a little distance. I hastily sought my chamber, 
but not to sleep. 

“The morning found me calmer. One thing was 
uppermost in my mind: none should know my dis- 
appointment. I will not weary you with the details 
of the long-wished-for festival, the very thought of 
I forced myself 
to go through with it; arrayed in my gala attire, 


which was now sickening to me. 


played the smiling hostess and light-hearted girl; 
even listened unflinchingly to Miss Noyes’s lament- 
ations over what she called ‘ our mutual and irre- 
parable loss.’ One circumstance relieved me in a 
measure, since it showed that no one suspected my 
real sentiments. Lawton was known to have ho- 
nored me with a parting call, and rumor said that 
one cause of his sudden departure was my rejection 
of his suit. My indifference, on being rallied on the 
subject, confirmed the impression. Necessity and 
pride taught me dissimulation. I brooded over my 
griefs in silence; in the presence of others was ex- 
travagantly gay. My health began to suffer from 
this unnatural state of mind, and with secret delight 
I saw each morning the change that a day had made 
in my appearance ; my cheek grew paler, and my 
eye more dim. It would be a beautiful piece of 
constancy to die for his sake! I pictured him 
when, at his return, he should learn that I was no 
more; his surprise, grief, and remorse. In a secret 
drawer of my cabinet, lay a parcel directed to him, 
‘not to be opened until after my death.’ It con- 
tained sundry notes, unimportant in themselves, but 
sacred in my eyes, together with dried flowers, and 
A farewell let- 


ter was to be added, and this was to be written in 


one or two trifles presented by him. 


due time. 

“One day I felt more languid than usual, and 
considered that I had better begin this precious 
document while I had strength. Accordingly, I had 
seated myself at my desk, and dipped my pen in the 
ink, when a rap at the door made me drop it upon 
In no 
amiable mood, I obeyed a summons from my father, 


the paper, thereby causing a frightful blot. 


who, the servant said, awaited me in the parlor. 

“ *My friend, Mr. Elmer, my dear,’ he said, as I 
entered; and a young man bowed whom I had never 
seen before. 

“T had, a few days previous, heard my father 
speak of a certain Rupert Elmer, son of an old crony 
of his, who had written to inquire if the station 
Lawton had occupied were yet vacant. ‘And he 
thinks to fill his place!’ was my first thought. ‘What 


presumption !’ You need no description of my new 


acquaintance ; the few years that have elapsed since 


the time of which I speak have produced little 
20% 
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change in him. In person he differed widely from 
his predecessor, and in character not less. Some- 
what to my vexation, he, at my father’s earnest 
solicitation, became an inmate of our house, and I 
was thus thrown into daily intercourse with him. I 
treated him with frigid politeness, which he met 
with unvarying courtesy, not strained, but proceed- 
ing from the innate kindness of his heart. 

“My manner altered by degrees; I no longer 
availed myself of every opportunity to escape from 
the room, and seek the companionship of my own 
sad thoughts. My heart was still too full of the 
memory of the absent to think of another, and I 
could not join in the encomiums passed every day 
in my hearing upon the amability and intelligence 
of the new-comer ; but I began to look upon him as 
a pleasant, good young man, whose conversation 
might be agreeable when one had nothing better to 
engage the attention. He took less notice of me 
than of any other member of the household, held 
mamma’s silks and sketched patterns for her em- 
broidery, and read aloud to papa. He read well, 
and his manner, more than the beauty of the style, 
caused me to listen with pleasure. He was popular; 
why, I could not tell; he was too straightforward 
and candid to be a ladies’ man, and detested syco- 
Yet his 
coming was always hailed with pleasure, and he 


phancy too heartily to seek patronage. 


soon obtained a thriving practice. 

“ My selfish sorrows were interrupted by real 
affliction. My father was taken ill with a lingering 
fever, that slowly dried the blood in his veins and 
wasted his strength. My mother, always delicate, 
was soon too feeble to render much assistance, and 
Absorbed in the 
cares and anxieties of the sick-room, I scarcely no- 


I became his constant attendant. 


ticed who were my companions, and paid no regard 
to one who hung over the patient sufferer with the 
devotion of a son and tenderness of a woman. One 
night, I took my place by the bedside with a spirit 
worn down with depression. There were no signs of 
a favorable change, and hope forsook my bosom. I 
gazed upon the pallid face, and thought how soon 
the remaining spark of animation would forsake it ; 
the blow, I felt, would be too heavy for the devoted 
wife. The anticipation was too harrowing; my 
My sobs 


did not break the stupor-like sleep of the invalid ; 


fortitude gave way, and I burst into tears. 


but some one entered hastily through the open door 
of an adjoining apartment. It was Elmer, who, 
with an alarmed look, passed to the side of the bed, 
and pressed his fingers lightly upon the thin wrist 
that lay upon the coverlet. 

“ ¢His pulse is feeble, but regular,’ he whispered, 
‘and his fever is off. I hope—I think he is better. 
Let me entreat you not to distress yourself.’ 

With the gentle force of a 
brother, he led me to the open window, made me 


“T could not answer. 


drink a glass of water, and, as I grew composed, 
playfully threatened to give me into the hands of 
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the physician, if I did not keep my feelings under 
better control. 

“‘T know it is difficult, especially as you have 
been tasked beyond your strength. I have watched 
you with great uneasiness. Will you not be per- 
suaded to rest during the remainder of the night? 
As I told you before, I think him better; at least, 
I promise to sum- 
Will you trust 


there is no immediate danger. 
mon you upon the slightest change. 
me ?’ 

«Mrs. Ainslie is to watch part of the night,’ said 
1; ‘but Ishall not retire; I could not sleep. What 
is my health compared with his ?’ 

“But for his sake you must preserve it.’ 

“¢ And you?’ said I, remarking his jaded look for 
the first time. 

“Oh, that is nothing; I am accustomed to it.’ 

“You have been up much lately ?’ I asked, re- 
collecting that the door through which he had come 
had been. open for several nights, and that in the 
apartment, the library, I had seen a light. 

“*T sit up late studying,’ he rejoined, evading the 
remark. 
nights I did not close my eyes; 
all that I am now able to do seem as nothing.’ 


‘But Iremember a time when for fourteen 
a time that makes 


“*You are, then, an experienced nurse.’ 

“<T learned in a bitter school: at the death-bed 
of my own mother.’ He spoke in a saddened tone. 

“‘T should die, too,’ said I, glancing at the bed, 
while tears again filled my eyes. 
bear it ?’ 

“*T bear it that I may be better fitted to meet her 
hereafter. She taught me submission to the will of 
Him who doeth all things right.’ 

“ Here the conversation ended for the time. 


* How could you 


After 
a vain endeavor again to induce me to rest, he re- 
tired, leaving the door slightly ajar. 
my violent grief with the chastened sorrow of this 


I compared 
pious son. His bereavement was recent, I knew; 
fer when he first came to B—— he was dressed in 
deep mourning, I had never inquired for whom. 
The invalid stirred in his sleep, I stood by him; 
and, as I pressed my lip to his brow, inwardly re- 
solved, ‘I too will bear it, that I may meet you in 
a happier world.’ 

“ The much-dreaded blow did not fall; symptoms 
ef amendment appeared, gradually strength and 
health returned. 
former habits of thought and action, but had little 
inclination to do so. My feelings had undergone a 
change ; they flowed now in a different channel. I 
felt the folly of the dreaming, useless life I had-led, 
and set to work in good earnest to effect a reforma- 
tion, not by my own strength, but with the aid of 
Him who is ever ready to receive the penitent. 
Elmer’s companionship and counsel were of great 
benefit tome. By degrees, I learned to look upon 
him as a dear friend ; but the thought of his being 
anything nearer never occurred to me. 


I was again free to follow my 


Judging 


from my experience on the subject, I thought love a 
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mental hallucination. Some writer has remarked, 
‘ There is no anguish like that of an error of which 
we are ashamed,’ and I felt this truth deeply. I 
regarded Rupert as a brother, and therefore great 
was my surprise when informed by my father that 
he had asked his consent to address me. The old 
gentleman had assured him of his warmest wishes 
for his success; and, although he forbore to urge 
me, I saw that his heart yearned to embrace him as 
ason. Firmly resolved, as I believed myself, not to 
accept him, I could not bring myself suddenly to 
disappoint a parent whom I loved so fondly, and 
avoided giving a direct answer. 

“ Perplexed and sorrowful, I left him, and sought 
relief in the open air. Stepping out of the door, I 
found myself on the very spot where I had parted 
with Lawton just eight months before. It was a 
lovely night in June; but I was too perturbed to 
notice its beauty. Restlessly I paced the piazza, 
unable to define my own feelings or form any set- 
tled determination ; the more I thought, the more 
my first resolve wavered. I considered the charac- 
ter of my lover; in every position of life firm as a 
rock when duty required, yet, on every other occa- 
sion, ready to sacrifice his own pleasures to promote 
the happiness of others. 
integrity, his manly honor and delicacy, his warm 
friendship. 

“A voice pronounced my name, and he was by 
my side. I did not tremble; my heart felt warmer, 
but its motion was not quickened. I did not with- 
draw my hand as he drew it within his arm—in 
short, my love, there was nothing romantic in the 
We walked beneath the bright moon, 


I dwelt upon his strict 


whole affair. 
and conversed calmly and seriously upon the pro- 
All my agitation, 
the effect of irresolution, was gone. I refused to 
give a definite reply; but he was not very unhappy 
when we re-entered the house. 

“ At the end of the time I had asked for delibera- 
tion, during which I had reflected much and solemn- 


posed change in our prospects. 


ly, I yielded my consent; and, a few months after, 
took the name of him whom I now loved and ho- 
nored more than any other human being. With a 
full sense of our own frailties, and an humble de- 
pendence upon One who could alone make our life 
one of peace and happiness, we entered upon our 
new state, and I can say that my lot has been hap- 
py, far more delightful than I deserve.” 

“But Lawton,” said I, drawing a long breath; 
“did youever meet him again? Perhaps you would 
have been equally blest with him.” 

She shook her head with a half sad smile— 

“T have seen him; but my cup was none the less 
sweet after our meeting. About two years ago, we 
were returning from a visit to Rupert's relations, 
who reside in the State of New York. The fashion- 
able summer season was just over, and the steam. 
boat, as it ploughed its way through the noble Hud- 
son, carried a crowd of living beings within its 
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bosom. We were seated on the upper deck, enjoy- 
ing the cool breeze that sprung up at sunset, and 
admiring the splendid view spread on both sides of 
us, when I discovered that I had left my reticule in 
Rupert instantly offered to look 
Just as he dis- 


the ladies’ saloon. 
for it, and went below accordingly. 
ay-peared, I became conscious that a pair of eyes 
were surveying me, from the other side of the boat, 
with a gaze more eager than polite or agreeable. 
At length, annoyed by the pertinacious and con- 
tinued stare, I raised my head and looked the owner 
of the orbs steadily in the face. There was some- 
thing strangely familiar abouf his countenance. 
Where had I met him before? “That he was an 
acquaintance I could not doubt. My glance per- 
haps expressed this conviction, for he arose and ap- 
proached with a smile. I knew him well enough 
now; that smile brought back a throng of recollec- 
tions. 

“*Porgive me; but can I be mistaken in suppos- 
ing that I address Miss Halland ?’ 

“ «Mr. Lawton, I believe,’ I said, as he offered his 
hand. 

“T was perfectly self-possessed, and must have 
appeared fur less delighted at the recognition than 
he did. He probably had not altered much; but he 
was so unlike Lawton the ideal, that I did not won- 
der I had not observed him before. To my no 
longer blinded eyes he was less stately and graceful; 
his eyes were keen, but not so beautiful as of old; 
his voice had little of the melody that had once 
thrilled my heart; his smile and teeth alone seemed 
With an air of easy assurance he dropped 
into the vacant seat beside me. 

I have been watching 


the same. 


“You have not changed. 
you for the last half hour in the vain hope of at- 
tracting your attention, and had become almost 
savage in my intentions towards the happy fellow 
who seemed to interest you so completely. His air 
of devotion fairly made me jealous. Pray, who is 
he? Here he comes again.’ 

“ With a sensation of proud satisfaction, I intro- 
duced ‘ My husband, Mr. Elmer.’ 

“Both gentlemen bowed; one with an air of sur- 
prise—the other, I thought, rather distantly. Before 
I could form any conjecture as to the cause of this 
coldness, he turned to me— 

“<T met with an old friend just now, to whom I 
wish to introduce you—Mrs. Lawton. Your lady, I 
presume, sir?” 

“ Lawton nodded. 

“«T promised to conduct you to her,’ pursued Ru- 
pert. ‘I tried to induce her to come upon deck ; 
but she feared you would not think it prudent,’ 
again addressing her liege lord. ‘She looks deli- 
eate ; is she an invalid ?” 

“*Not particularly. Like most ladies, she im- 
agines herself nervous and ill. I do not oppose her 


coming into the air. For my part, I would not be 


confined to that hot salvon.’ 
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“ «Tn that case, we will invite her to join us,’ said 
my husband, with an expression of more contempt 
than I had ever before seen in his look; and, offer- 
ing me his arm, we sought the neglected wife to- 
gether. 

“She was a pretty creature, refined-looking and 
ladylike. Her voice was sweet; but, to my ear, it 
had a plaintive tone. She received me cordially, as 
the wife of her old friend. 

“*T have not seen Mr. Elmer for several years ; 
but I heard that he was married, and wished much 
to meet you.’ 

“¢And to see me play the dignified husband, I 
suppose ?’ rejoined he, laughing. 

““«No; you used to be too good-natured to be dig- 
nified; and I doubt whether even marriage could 
change you.’ 

“<*T saw Mr. Lawton a moment ago,’ said Elmer, 
‘and he expressed his willingness, nay, his wish, 
that you should breathe the fresh air for a while.’ 

“Her face brightened. ‘Did he? Certainly I 
will go, if it will afford him any pleasure.’ And she 
accompanied us. 

“Lawton was standing where we left him. The 
glow of delight still illumined his wife’s face, and 
her eye anxiously sought his; but he did not give 
her a look. He resumed his conversation with me. 

“ «How long have you been married—may I ask ?”’ 

“ ¢ Four years.’ 

“You have worn the yoke just twice as long as I 
have. I became a Benedick only two years since.’ 
His scrutinizing gaze again sought my face. ‘ You 
look well and happy. In days of “lang syne,” you 
were subject to occasional attacks of ennui or low 
spirits ; are you never thus afflicted now ?” 

“ ¢ Never. 

“¢And yet I should have supposed that increase 
of care, perhaps of sorrow’—and he lowered his 


I have grown wiser.’ 


voice—‘ would have augmented the malady.’ 

“ «But if additional cares bring also new sources 
of happiness ?’ I responded, indignant at his insinu- 
ation. 

“<«And such has been your experience ?’ with an- 
other searching glance. 

“ ¢Unquestionably,’ was my proud reply. 

“<T wish I could say the same. To speak truly, 
I am weary of life, sick of the world, and every- 
thing in it.’ 

“*‘Not of everybody, I hope,’ said I, with a stolen 
look at Mrs. Lawton, who was talking with Rupert. 

“Yes, of everybody. I have learned to regard a 
hermit’s life as the ne plus ultra of felicity.’ 

“I saw the pale cheek grow whiter still, and the 
muscles of the mouth quiver convulsively, and hast- 
ened to change the subject. 

“«Have you visited B 
this country ?’ 

“Once only; that is, I passed through without 
stopping. I saw the house in which you used to 
live, and heaved a sigh to the memory of the plea- 


since your return to 
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sant times we had there together. I often think of 
those days; they were the happiest of my life. I 

Do you remember the 
That was a sad parting 





love to recall each incident. 
last song you sang for me ? 
to me.’ 

“T remembered it all; but the retrospection gave 
me no pleasure. On the contrary, it filled me with 
disgust and shame. 
arity ; but a moment’s reflection showed me that I 


I was displeased at his famili- 
had no right to be so. Our former intimacy author- 
The only wonder was that I should ever 
In the hope of mak- 


ized it. 
have been intimate with him. 
ing the conversation general, I turned to his lady. 
I instantly perceived that the quick ear of affection 
had caught at least a part of our interchange of his- 


tories. The sadness had deepened ; but her manner 


was yet gentle. We spcke of the wild scenery 
through which we were passing. 

‘*Tt is indeed magnificent!’ said she. ‘I can 
conceive of nothing more grandly beautiful than 
that view,’ pointing as she spoke; ‘and the sun- 
beams play over it as if unwilling to leave so fair a 
scene. See, the rest of the landscape is shrouded in 
the gray twilight.’ 

“*Really,’ said Lawton, sneeringly, ‘that last 


Now 


that you are fairly mounted upon your Pegasus, 


burst of poetry partook of the grandiloquent. 


pray favor us again, and I will take notes of the 
most “grandly beautiful” passages for the benefit 
of the public.’ 

“She blushed deeply, tears of wounded feeling 
suffused her eyes, and she was compelled to turn 
aside to conceal her emotion. My heart bled for 
her; I looked indignantly at the author of this cruel 
and unmanly speech ; but his sarcastic smile showed 
that he enjoyed the sight of the anguish his words 
had occasioned. Shrinking from him as from a 
fiend, my eye fell upon my own noble husband, and 
the two contrasted. Indignation and pity were ex- 
pressed in Rupert’s countenance. 
but I read his thoughts; and when, at length, his 


eye beamed on me with a look of unutterable ten- 


He was silent; 


derness, and I thought how freely his bosom would 
be presented to receive a shaft that threatened to 
pierce mine, I longed to cast myself upon his breast, 
and, from the fulness of a grateful heart, thank 
Heaven that I had been saved from the misery 
which a union with my ‘first love’ would have 
brought upon me. As soon as we were alone, I 
learned more of the history of the unfortunate being 
who was thus, in the spring-time of life, doomed to 
such wretchedness. 

“*T have been acquainted with her from child- 
hood,’ said Mr. Elmer, ‘ and a more lovely character 
I have never seen. We were near neighbors for 
many years, and upon terms of the closest intimacy; 
yet I never saw her sweetness of temper disturbed, 
or heard her speak an unkind word. Idolized by 
her parents and friends, she inhaled constantly an 
Her feel- 


atmosphere of affection and indulgence. 
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ings were respected and guarded from injury as 
sacred things. Poorcreature! She feels the change 
as keenly as a tender exotic transplanted from the 
hothouse into the biting air of a northern winter. I 
heard of her marriage, her friends feared an unhap- 
py one, with one who, it was said, had sought her 
for her wealth. I knew his name, but did not dream 
that it was the Lawton of whose virtues I had heard 
so much in B . He must indeed be a villain to 
treat her as he does. There is nothing congenial in 
their natures: she is a true-hearted, loving woman, 
clinging even in the death-struggle of joy and hope 
to the object of her devotion; he a cold-hearted, 
brilliant egotist, in love with himself, and despising 
the rest of his race, except as ministers to his plea- 
sures. She was doubtless attracted by his handsome 
person and insinuating address, and is now suffer- 
ing the penalty those must endure who allow such 
petty considerations to blind their reason and out- 
weigh truth and sterling worth.’ 

“ He little thought that he was describing what 
would have been my fate, had my ardent wishes 
once been granted. 

“T have not told you this true story, my dear girl, 
only to amuse you. I have noticed in you a love 
of the romantic, a longing after sentimental adven- 
ture, and a distaste for everything commonplace, 
which make me tremble for your future happiness. 
Believe me, who tells you upon the strength of her 
own experience, that no union can be happy that is 





not founded upon—obnoxious as is the phrase, I 


,” 





must use it once more— prudential motives. 
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THE HOMESTEAD. 


BY LADD SPENCER. 


It is not as it used to be, 
When you and I were young; 
When round each elm and maple-tree 
The honeysuckles clung: 
But still I love the cottage where 
I passed my early years, 
Though not a single face is there 
That memory endears. 


It ie not as it used to be! 
The moss is on the roof, 

And from their nests beneath the caves 
The swallows keep aloof. 

The robins—how they used to sing 
When you and I were young; 

And how did flit the wild bee's wing 
The opening flowers among! 


Tt is not as it used to be! 
The voices loved of yore, 

And the forms that we were wont to sce, 
We see and hear no more. 

No more! Alas, we look in vain 
For those to whom we clung, 

And loved, as we can love but once, 
When you and I were young. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


LixE all the streets of Versailles, the Rue des 
Reservoirs is deserted and silent at an early hour. 
As soon as the shades of evening begin to descend, 
doors are closed, curtains drawn, and in this broad 
street, designed for the drives and hunting expedi- 
tions of the court of the great king, one perceives 
only a few tardy foot-passengers, hastily returning 
to their lodgings. 

One of the latter had just reached a low cottage 
situated almost at the extremity of the street. He 
opened it himself by means of a little key, and a 
feeble light soon appeared within, which, kindled in 
the basement, traversed the interior for some time, 
as if for the last inspection for the night. 

Whoever could have followed it might have seen 
first a parlor furnished with that attempt at luxury 
which indicates a sacrifice made to the exigencies 
of one’s position; then a study, whose desk with 
shining and spotless surface proved its habitual 
inutility; finally, a narrow stairway led to a sleep- 
Here the 
economical elegance of the basement had given 


ing chamber, where the light stopped. 


place to visible poverty. The bed, low and curtain- 
less, was covered with faded cotton; a few straw 
chairs, a table, and an old-fashioned secretary com- 
pleted the furniture, whose insufficiency, contrasted 
with the luxury of the parlor, proved the hard ne- 
cessity imposed on all beginners in a profession of 
retrenching on comforts what they expend on super- 
fluities. 

Such was, in fact, the position of Auguste Four- 
nier, then lodger in the cottage of the Rue des 
Reservoirs. Admitted to the practice of medicine 
after studies which had absorbed the principal part 
of the inheritance left him by his father, he had 
employed the rest in establishing himself comfortably 
enough not to repel confidence. 
apparent ease, which masked cruel privations, he 
was awaiting success under the guise of prosperity. 

But during the year in which he had inhabited 


Condemned to an 


Versailles, with his eyes fixed like those of sister 
Anne on the horizon, he had seen, like her, but the 
dust of the present and the green hopes of the fu- 
ture. 
bringing him the patients always dreamed of and 


His resources were being exhausted without 


always invisible. 

Meanwhile, the necessity of success became each 
month more pressing. The young physician, goaded 
by anxiety, had sought around him patronage, and 
had found only praise. People talked of his educa- 
tion, his zeal, his scrupulous delicacy; but they 
stopped there: to render him justice exempted them 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


from rendering him service. Asa last resort, he had 
solicited, with much perseverance and effort, the 
employment of physician to a hospital founded in 
the neighborhood by the legacy of a benevolent 
man; unfortunately, those who might have supported 
his claims did not care to use their influence ; some 
promises had been made him, some hopes held out: 
then each returned to his own affairs, and the young 
physician had just learned that a fellow-student of 
less merit, but with more efficient friends, had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the situation. 

This last disappointment redoubled the sadness 
which had for some time past overshadowed his 
mind. 
the barrenness of his sleeping-room, and busied 


After having cast a discouraged glance over 


himself with those domestic arrangements habitually 
spared to students, he approached one of the win- 
dows, and leaned his forehead pensively against the 
moist pane. 

In this direction lay a common court, upon which 
opened the cottage of the young doctor, and an old 
ruined mansion inhabited by a retired doorkeeper 
named M. Duret. 
the neighborhood for his avarice, was the proprietor 


The latter, known throughout 


of the two houses, as well as a deserted garden se- 
parated from the court by a worm-eaten wooden 
fence. A poor girl, whose godfather he was, and 
whom he had adopted when a child, kept his house. 
He thus secured for himself, under the appearance 
of benevolent protection, a sort of domestic without 
wages, who gratefully shared his voluntary poverty. 

Rose had neither become stupid nor hardened in 
this rude condition; far from this, her soul, repulsed 
by the real which wounded it, had, so to speak, 
taken flight towards the lofty regions of the ideal. 
Always alone, she had peopled the solitude by re- 
flection ; ignorant, and with no means of learning, 
she had resigned herself to repeated perusals of the 
few books which chance had placed in her hands, 
and from which she had extracted the honey and 
the perfume. 

Meanwhile, since the arrival of Auguste Fournier, 
the circle of her reading had been somewhat en- 
larged. The young man had lent her some classics 
which had strayed into his medical library, and 
these loans had become the occasions of neighborly 
intercourse, restricted, however, to very brief con- 
versations. 

For many days past, the personal anxieties of the 
doctor had prevented him from thinking of Rose, 
when he perceived her hastily crossing the court 


and directing her steps towards his cottage. On 
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reaching the little back gate, she raised her head, 
recognized M. Fournier at his window, made a sign 
to him, and pronounced some words which he did 
not hear. 

The young physician hastened to descend and 
open the door to her. 

Rose, whose wan and weary look seemed to con- 
tradict her name, was even paler than usual, and 
the poverty of her garments was rendered more 
apparent by a disorder which struck the young 
physician. 

“ What is the matter?” asked he. 

She appeared agitated and embarrassed, and re- 
plied 
“ Pardon me. 


I come to ask of you a service, a 
great service.” 
“ Speak,” said M. Fournier; “ how can I be useful 


to you?” 
“Not to me, but to my godfather. 


past he has been suffering and becoming more feeble. 


For a week 


This morning he was able to rise, but this evening, 
on going to bed, he fainted.” 

“T will come and see him,” interrupted the young 
doctor, stepping forward. 

Rose detained him by a gesture. 

“Excuse me,” said she, stammering, “ but my 
godfather has always refused to call a physician.” 

“T will present myself as a neighbor.” 

“ And under what pretext? You might, for ex- 
ample, ask the price of the stable and the little 
earriage-house; both will become necessary when 
you keep a cabriolet.” 

A sentiment of bitterness crossed the heart of the 
young man. Formerly, in the early days of his 
illusions, he had, indeed, cherished this hope. 

“So be it,” said he, in a brief tone. And, closing 
the door of the cottage, he followed the young girl 
to the ruin inhabited by Pére Duret. 

His conductress begged him to wait a few mo- 
ments at the door, and to enter only after her, that 
her godfather might suspect nothing. 

He therefore paused on the threshold, heard the 
sick man ask Rose if the garden gate was fastened, 
if she had extinguished the fire, if the bucket was 
taken from the well; to which queries the young 
girl replied in a manner to quiet his miserly anxiety. 
Meanwhile, his dry and husky voice had struck the 
physician. He decided to enter noisily, like a visit- 
or who wishes to announce himself; but he was 
suddenly arrested by the darkness. 

The only room which formed the lodgings of the 
old doorkeeper, and in which he was then in bed, 
had no other light than that of the street lamp, 
whose distant gleam transformed the night of the 
ruin into visible darkness, to which the eye needed 
That of the sick man 
He raised 


to become accustomed. im- 
mediately recognized his young tenant. 
himself on his elbow. 


“ The doctor !” exclaimed he, with effort; “I hope 
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he does not come here for me! I did not send for 
him; I am very well !” 

“T come not as a physician, but as a tenant,” 
replied M. Fournier, groping towards the bed. 

“A tenant!” repeated the old doorkeeper; “ your 
term has then expired? I did not knowit. Then 
you bring money? Light a candle, Rose, quick !” 

“Pardon me,” said the young doctor, who had at 
last reached the bedside of Pere Duret; “my term 
has scarcely commenced, and I only come to know 
whether you can, if I need it, find a place for a 
horse and carriage.” 

“Ah! you wish to inquire respecting the stables,” 
resumed the old man; “it is well. Sit down, neigh- 
bor! We have no need of a candle, Rose; the 
lantern is sufficient; we can converse better without 
alight. Only give me my tea.” 

The young girl brought him a large cup, the con- 
tents of which he swallowed with the breathless 
eagerness of fever. 

The physician asked what he was drinking. 

“* My usual remedy, doctor,” replied the invalid ; 
“a tea made of sorrel. It is more healthy than all 
your drugs, and costs only the trouble of gathering 
the herb.” 

“ And you drink it cold ?” 

“ That I may not have to keep a fire; fire is op- 
pressive to me; then, wood is so dear. When one 
has to make both ends meet, one must know how to 
I will not do like that rascal Martois, 
by whom I lost so much.” 

Martois was a debtor of the old doorkeeper, who 
Pére Duret had been entirely re 


economize. 


had once failed. 
imbursed ; but he did not the less repeat thenceforth 
that Martois had ruined him; this was for him an 
inexhaustible theme, like the smallpox to ugly old 
women, and the Revolution to moneyless nobles. 

M. Fournier appeared to coincide in the opinion 
of the invalid, and approached him nearer. His 
eyes, becoming accustomed to the obscurity, began 
to distinguish the countenanee of the old man, which 
wore the hue of fever. As he continued to speak to 
him, he took one of his burning hands, listened to 
his irregular respiration, and acquired the conviction 
that his condition was more dangerous than he had 
at first supposed. He wished to draw the attention 
of Pare Duret to it, in order to suggest some reme- 
dies; but the latter was engaged in the detail of the 
advantages of his stables, and seemed interested in 
nothing else. 

Meanwhile, his voice, which had become more and 
more broken, suddenly stopped. The young phy- 
sician hastily bent over him, and called to the young 
girl to bring a light. While she hastened to kindle 
it, he raised the head of the old man, who had only 
fainted, made him inhale the perfume of salts, which 
he always carried with him, and soon perceived that 
he was about to recover his senses. 


At‘this moment Rose came towards him. Pére 
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Duret, who had opened his eyes, stretched out his 
hand, tried to speak, and could only utter inartieu- 
late sounds; but as the young girl approached with 
the hope of comprehending him, he made a despe- 
rate effort, raised his head, and blew out the candle 
which she held. 

Meanwhile, the physician had seen enough to 
satisfy him that prompt assistance was indispensable. 
He took leave of the old doorkeeper, recommending 
repose, and promising to call again. Rose followed 
him to the door. 

“ Well?” asked she, anxiously. 

“His symptoms are serious,” said Fournier; “I 
will write a prescription, which must be strictly fol- 
lowed.” 

“Does he need medicine?” observed the young 
girl, uneasily. 

“A little; it will be sufficient to present my note ; 
the apothecary will give it to you.” 

Rose seemed embarrassed; the young man di- 
vined the cause. 

“Do not be uneasy about the price,’ 
he; “all will be furnished in my name, and I will 
settle the matter afterwards with Pére Duret.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the young giri, her eyes 
beaming with gratitude; “but my godfather will 
understand that this medicine must one day be paid 
for, and I fear he will refuse it. If the doctor will 
allow me to say that it has been furnished by him 
gratuitously, I will find a way to pay for it by my 
own earnings.” 

“ Be it so,” said Fournier, who suffered from the 
blushes and embarrassment of the poor ‘girl; “do 
whatever you think best; I will assist you.” 

To render this account more probable to Pére 
Duret, he sent the young girl back to his bedside, 


continued 


while he went himself for the medicine. 

In order to persuade the old doorkeeper to take 
it, he was obliged to repeat several times that it was 
a pure neighborly gift. Persuaded at last that his 
cure would cost him nothing, he took with docility 
whatever the physician ordered. 

But the disease had already made such progress 
that the efforts of science were useless. Between 
alternate fever and faintness, the old man declined 
daily, and Fournier soon saw that he must give up 
all hope. 
eatioa of ineffectual remedies, and allowed Pére 
Duret to follow his The latter 
profited by this liberty to express a thousand desires 
and form a thousand projects; but, at the moment 
of execution, avarice always came to extinguish the 
desire and prevent the realization of the plan. 
Vaguely feeling the sources of life drying up within 
him, he exaggerated the necessity of foresight, in- 
dulging in the illusion of a long future life. 

A fortnight passed away thus. Rose continued to 
manifest the same patience and self-denial. Sub- 
jected for ten years past to this yoke of voluntary 


Consequently, he renounced the appli- 


own inclinations. 


accepted it without a murmur; she 


poverty, she 
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pitied her godfather instead of accusing him, and 
had never desired wealth but that he might enjoy 
it. At each visit, the young physician discovered 
some new treasure in this soul, which asked of others 
only the happiness of devoting itself to them. 

‘he increasing interest which he felt in the young 
girl extended itself to the old doorkeeper, the only 
friend remaining to her on earth. But what was to 
become of her after his death? She had nothing to 
expect from the fortune of her godfather; for the 
latter had a cousin, Stephen Tricot, a rich farmer 
living in the neighborhood, with whom he had al- 
ways been on the best of terms. Tricot, who, from 
time to time, paid a visit to Pére Duret, in order to 
measure the distance which separated him from his 
inheritance, arrived with his wife exactly at the 
most dangerous crisis of the disease. He was one 
of those sharp-witted peasants who are coarse in 
order to seem frank, and talk loudly to impress 
others with the truth of what they say. 

At sight of his dying cousin, he commenced la. 
mentations, which the latter cut short by declaring 
that this was nothing, and that in a few days he 
should be well. Tricot looked at him with uneasy 
hesitation. 

“Indeed !” said he; “ I am glad to hear it. 
feel better then ?” 

“ Much, much!” stammered Pére Duret. 


You 


“You have had a physician, perhaps?” 

“He comes every day.” 

“ And what does he say?” 

“That I am doing well.” 

“Ahi: it so?” resumed Tricot, disconcerted ; 


“in fact, you have a strong constitution, cousin, and 


is 


it is only a cold you have taken.” 

“Yes,” replied Duret, “I have lost my strength, 
but I shall soon regain it.” 

“ And we have brought you something for that,” 
interrupted Perrine Tricot, drawing from her basket 
a goose and three full bottles. “Here is a fowl 
fattened especially for you, cousin, with a specimen 
of our homemade wine ; taste of it, it will strengthen 
your stomach.” 

Duret cast a glance on the bottles and on the 
goose. Allured by the idea of a repast which would 
cost him nothing, he summoned Rose, showed her 
the provisions, and declared that he would sup with 
the farmer and Perrine. The young girl, accus- 
tomed to passive submission, and strong in the 
entire liberty permitted by M. Fournier, obeyed her 
godfather without making any objections. 

Very soon the perfume of the roast goose filled 
the room of the invalid, whose stomach, weakened 
by long privations, craved the nourishing food. He 
grew animated with the hope of a feast without ex- 
pense, had the table set at his bedside, and found in 
his appetite, so long unsatisfied, sufficient remains of 
hunger and thirst for this unexpected good cheer. 
Tricot filled his glass, which he emptied with a 


trembling hand, that it might be filled anew. Wine 
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and food, far from increasing his illness, seemed at 
first to revive his exhausted strength; he raised 
himself more firmly. A half intoxication seemed to 
impart lustre to his eyes; he began to talk loudly 
of his plans, to press the hands of his cousin and 
cousin’s wife, repeating that they were his true 
relatives, and giving them counsels what to do. with 
his poor heritage. Tricot and his wife wept with 
tenderness. At last, when they had left the old 
doorkeeper for some indispensable errands in the 
city, it was with the promise of coming to take leave 
of him before they went home. 

Fournier arrived at the moment they went out. 
He saw the old man follow them with a sly look 
beyond the threshold, finish his glass, then smile 
sarcastically. 

“Well, neighbor, it seems you are better?” said 
the astonished physician. 

“ Better!” stammered Duret, half drunk; “yes, 
Ah! ah! 


they are paying court to my property with geese and 


yes, much better, thanks to their dinner. 


new wine! Lacceptall. It is polite to accept.” 
“So you think their generosity interested, do 
you?” 


They think 


me their dupe, because I drink the wine and eat of 


“ An investment of funds, neighbor. 


the goose, fattened especially for me, as the woman 
said. Ah! ah! we shall see who will laugh last.” 

“Do you plan to disappoint their expectations ?” 

“Why not? The littl that belongs to me I 
suppose I may dispose of as I please; and in case 
I should wish to favor a poor girl”’-— 

“ Mademoiselle Rose!” interrupted the young man, 
hastily. “Ah! if you do that, Pére Duret, all good 
people will approve.” 

The old doorkeeper shrugged his shoulders. 

“Bah! what care I whether they approve or not ? 
What amuses one is to have deceived that clown 
and his wife.” 

At this idea, Duret burst into a laugh; but this 
convulsive laughter was soon followed by sudden 
suffocation, which made him fall backward. Fournier 
hastened to give him all the aid required by such an 
accident. He recovered, began to speak, and fell 
back in a new spasm more violent than the former. 
The excitement to which he had just been exposed 
The young 
physician saw with alarm that these spasms: must 
Duret himself began to think 


had hastened the crisis of his disorder. 


terminate in death. 
them dangerous. 

“ Ah! Monsieur Fournier, I am ill, very ill,” said 
he, in a faint voice. “Is there any danger? Beforo 
I die, I have a secret to tell.” 

“ Tell it now,” replied the young man. 

“ There is no 
I must then renounce all I have 


“Té is then time!” resumed Duret. 
more hope, none! 
amassed with so much labor; leave all to others—all 
—all!” 


The miser wrung his hands despairiagly. 
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Fournier attempted to calm him by speaking of 
Rose, who was at that moment absent. 

“Yes, I wish to see her,” murmured Duret; “ poor 
girl! They would take everything from her; but I 
have provided for her; she has but to search—” 

He stopped. 

“ Where ?” asked Fournier, leaning over the bed. 

“Ah! there may yet be hope,” sighed Duret. 
“ Say, is it not weakness ?” 

“Where must your goddaughter search?” re- 
peated the young man, seeing that the eyes of the 
dying man were becoming glassy. 

“Open the window,” murmured the doorkeeper; 
“T wish to see the light. Go to the garden—below 
there—behind the well—the great stone.” 

The voice became extinct. The young physician 
saw the lips move still, as if they essayed words 
which were inaudible ; a convulsive tremor agitated 
the face, then all was still. Pére Duret was dead. 
Rose soon after returned. Her grief on learning 
the death of her godfather was silent, but sincere. 
He was the only protector she had ever known. 

Cousin Tricot and his wife found her kneeling 
beside the dead man, her face resting on one of his 
hands, which she was bathing with her tears. They 
had just learned that the doorkeeper was dead, and 
had come to secure the inheritance. They began 
by taking possession of the house and seizing the 
keys; then Tricot left his wife to take care, and 
hastened to fulfil the formalities necessary for the 
funeral. Rose vainly expected from the peasants 
a word of sympathy or encouragement; they left 
her dezolate beside the corpse, until it was taken 
away for burial. 

The young girl had the courage to follow the pro- 
cession to the cemetery; but, when she returned, her 
strength and energies were exhausted, Tricot and 
his wife had commenced the inventory of the pro- 
perty: chests were opened; the furniture was in 
disorder. Rose felt her heart swell, and seated her- 
self on the stone bench near the door. With her 
hands clasped and her head cast down, she suffered 
her tears to flow in silence. At the sound of her 
name, she raised her eyes and recognized M. Four- 
nier. The laiter had perceived: her return, and, 
touched at her desolation, come to console her. 
Rose could at first reply only by her tears. The 
young man gently asked her why she remained thus 
without, and encouraged her to brave the sorrowful 
impression she must receive on entering. 

“ Affliction is like a bitter draught,” said he; “it 
is better to drink it at once; pauses and delays 
multiply the grief by dividing it.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Rose, “it is not to spare 
my sorrow that I remain here; but if I enter, I 
shall be a restraint upon the relatives.” 

“They have then come?” asked the young man. 
“With M. Leblanc.” 
“ The old notary condemned for dishonesty.” 
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“Take care; he may hear you.” 

Fournier cast a glance within, and saw cousin 
Tricot and his wife oceupied in emptying the chests. 

“ They will take all!” he exclaimed. 

“They have a right to do so,” replied Rose, 
gently. 

“That remains to be proved,” resumed Fournier, 
crossing the threshold. 

The ex-notary, who was looking over the papers 
of a large pocketbook found in the chest of the 
deceased, turned. 

“Stop, sir,” exclaimed the young man; “you 
have no right to examine those papers.” 

“ Why not?” asked M. Leblanc. 

“ Because they concern the heirs.” 

“Well! are we not the heirs?” exclaimed Tricot. 

“ How do you know that you are?” replied Four- 
nier; “ Pére Duret may have left a will.” 

“A will!” repeated the peasant and his wife, 
looking at each other in alarm. 

“ Perhaps this gentleman is the depositary of it ?” 
asked Leblanc, in a polite tone. 

“T did not say that,” replied the physician; “ but 
the deceased has positively declared to me his in- 
tentions.” 

“And the gentleman is doubtless his legatee ?” 
said Leblanc, with the same ironical politeness. 

The physician blushed. 

“Tt is not I who am in question, sir,” replied he, 
impatiently ; “‘but the goddaughter of Pére Duret.” 

“Ah! it is for Rose?” interrupted Perrine Tricot, 
in a harsh voice; “the gentleman is then her rela- 
tive, since he is so much interested for her.” 

“T am her friend, madam.” 

The two Tricots interrupted him with a coarse 
laugh. 

“Then the gentleman has doubtless a power of 
attorney?” 

“T have the fixed resolution to use every means 
in my power to cause her rights to be respected,” 
said Fournier, avoiding a direct reply; “although a 
stranger to the study of the laws, I know, sir, that 
they ordain, in cases such as this, certain protecting 
formalities which cannot be dispensed with. Before 
entering into possession of the estate of a deceased 
person, it must be ascertained to whom it belongs.” 

“ And if, in the mean time, we take it?” observed 
M. Leblanc, continuing to search among the papers. 

“ Then you may be called to an account for viola- 
tion of the law.” 

“ By means of a process, is it not? But a process 
is expensive, and your protégé will have, I fear, 
some difficulty in paying for it.” 

“ That is to say, you take advantage of her poverty 
to encroach upon her rights!” exclaimed Fournier 
indignantly, 

“We only avail ourselves of it to preserve our 
own,” replied M. Leblanc, tranquilly. 

“ Well, then, I will myself demand the execution 
of the law. The deceased has received from me 
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attentions, remedies, assistance of every kind; as a 
creditor, I demand that the payment of this debt be 
guaranteed, and I claim for this purpose the appo- 
sition of seals.” 

Here the Tricots, who had already twenty times 
sought to interrupt him, uttered loud exclamations. 
M. Leblanc calmed them by a gesture. 

“ Be it so,” said he with a smile, turning towards 
the young man; “ provided you can prove the law- 
fulness of your claim! Can you present his books 
for your visits, his receipts for your aid, written 
proofs of your administering remedies ?” 

“Sir,” said Fournier, embarrassed, “a physician 
does not take such precautions with his patients ; 
but you can ask Mademoiselle Rose.” 

“You are right,” replied Leblanc, smiling; “you 
testify for her, she testifies for you; it is but a just 
reciprocity. Unfortunately, the tribunals are not 
influenced by these marks of sympathy or gratitude, 
and until the gentleman has regularly established 
his rights, he will allow us to exercise those of rela- 
tionship.” 

“ What has our cousin done with his silver, for he 
had some? I saw it.” 

“ And as they were alone in the house when our 
cousin died, it is just that they should be held ac- 
countable for that which is missing.” 

“Wretches!” exclaimed Fournier, beside himself 
at this infamous suspicion, and raising his hand to 
strike Tricot. 

At this moment Rose entered, threw herself be- 
tween them, and attempted to draw the physician 
away. The latter hesitated an instant; but at last, 
mastering his emotion, cast a scornful glance on his 
insulters, and followed the young girl from the 
house. It was only at the door of the cottage that 
both stopped. Rose clasped her hands, and, lifting 
towards Fournier her eyes, red with tears, said— 

“ Pardon me, sir, for what you have endured for 
A poor girl like myself can never repay 
you for the services you have rendered me; but be 
assured that I shall remember them as long as [ 
live.” 

“And what is to become of you now, Rose?” 
asked the young man. 


my sake. 


“T do not know yet, sir,” replied she. “To-day 
I am so sad, I can think of nothing. I will give 
myself until to-morrow to acquire courage. A 
neighbor will give me a lodging for the night, and 
afterwards—God will take care of me.” 

Fournier took her hand in silence; she responded 
faintly to his clasp, bade him adieu in a low voice, 
and went out. 

The heart of the young man was full with indig- 
nation. Returned to his room, he paced it with 
agitated steps. In vain he asked himself how he 
should assist this poor forsaken girl. If Pére Duret 
had indeed left a will, undoubtedly M. Leblane and 
the Tricots had suppressed it; but how was this 
suppression to be proved? On the other hand, the 
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will might have escaped the researches of the inte- 
rested parties ; for the words of the dying man in- 
timated that it was concealed. He spoke of having 
provided for Rose; he had directed search to be 
made. But there his revelations had stopped ; death 
had prevented his saying more. 

The young man, with a kind of feverish excite- 
ment, lost himself in suppositions. Evening had 
come, and, with his forehead resting against the 
window, he saw the cousins of the deceased and their 
counsellor leave the house with the papers and 
valuable articles. He had cast his eyes, by acci- 
dent, on the forsaken ruin, the deserted court, and 
the uncultivated garden, when they suddenly rested 
on an old ruined well at the extremity of the latter, 
and against a wall still ornamented with the remains 
This sight suddenly recalled to him 
the last words pronounced by Pére Duret: Jn the 


of a cornice. 
garden—behind the well—the great stone. This was 
a ray of light for him! There was, perhaps, the 
secret of the dead man! 

Animated with sudden confidence, he hastily de- 
scended, crossed the court, opened, after several at- 
tempts, the garden-gate, and reached the well. The 
half-decayed curbstone displayed here and there 
large fissures filled with broken plaster, which he 
first examined and attempted to sound; but he could 
The back of the well, beneath 
the fragment of the stone which had formerly sup- 


discover nothing. 


ported the cornice, was the only spot entirely closed; 
the stone, solidly laid, had retained its original po- 
sition. After having examined the orifice within 
and without, Fournier was ashamed of his credulity. 
How could he have adopted the romantic idea of a 
deposit concealed in an old wall, and take the last 
words murmured by a dying man for an indication 
of this? 
the well another glance of disappointment, and re- 
turned to his cottage. 


He shrugged his shoulders, cast towards 


Nevertheless, in spite of himself, his mind retained 
an involuntary doubt. As he was about to quit the 
garden, he turned and again perceived the well, the 
wall, the curbstone. 

“That is indeed the spot designated by Péro 
Duret,” said he to himself; “but near the wall there 
is nothing; the curbstone is in its place.” 

Here he hastily paused. 

“In fact,” thought he, “why is there but one 
stone which is solidly sealed ?” 

This simple reflection made him retrace his steps. 
He examined anew, with more attention, the hewn 
stone, perceived that it had been recently consoli- 
dated by little pebbles, and that all the interstices 
had been filled with earth. He attempted to shake 
it by tearing away these supports, and at last suc- 
eeeded in displacing it. A cavity then appeared in 
the masonry, from which he drew, with great effort, 
an iron-bound coffer. 

After having disengaged it, as he was taking it in 
his hand, the coffer fell to the ground, and a sound 
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of metal was heard, which betrayed its contents. 
Fournier, seized with a sort of dizziness, filled with 
earth and pebbles the crevice which had served as a 
place of concealment, restored the stone to its origi- 
nal position, and, collecting all his strength, carried 
the precions casket to his dwelling. 

On reaching his room, he deposited it on the floor, 
and attempted to open it: but it was closed by a 
lock of which he had not the key. After several 
useless attempts, he sat down, with his eyes fixed 
on the coffer, and began to reflect. 

What was to be done with the treasure fallen into 
his hands by chance? The idea of appropriating it 
to himself did not once enter his mind; but to whom 
should it be given? The law designated the Tricots; 
natural justice and his inclination pointed out Rose. 
Evidently this had been the provision made for her 
by her godfather, as he had himself declared in his 
dying moments. His last will, clearly expressed, 
had been to withhold his property from the avidity 
of the cousin, to endow with it his adopted daughter. 
If he had left a will, had it not been found by the 
relatives in their search? And if so, how was he to 
ascertain the fact, and recover it? 

The night passed away in these deliberations, and 
morning had thrown no new light on the subject, 
He 
opened it, and found himself in the presence of the 


when some one knocked timidly at the door. 
young girl. The latter apologized, trembling and 
with downcast eyes, for having disturbed him so 
early. Fournier,invited her to enter and be seated. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said she, remaining standing 
near the door; “I come only to take leave of you.” 

“You are going, then?” 

“To Paris, where I have had the promise of a 
service.” 

“You?” 

“T have no alternative. Thus, at least, I shall 
not be a burden to any one, and may hope by in- 
dustry to satisfy my employers. Only, I could not 
depart without thanking the good physician, and 
asking one favor of him.” 

“ What favor?” 

“The heirs of my godfather have refused what 
was your due! It is a source of great regret to me, 
at whose request you attended upon the sick man; 
and if I could ever repay you as I ought”— 

“Ah! do not talk of that,” hastily interrupted 
Fournier. 

“No,” said Rose, “for my will to do so is now 
powerless ; but before I go, I hope the doctor will 
not refuse the only souvenir I can leave with him.” 

As she murmured these words with tenderness 
mingled with bashfulness, the poor girl had drawn 
from the pocket of her apron a packet carefully 
enveloped in paper; she unrolled it with a trem- 
bling hand, and presented to the physician one of 
those little silver plates presented to infants on 
their baptismal day. 

“Tt was the gift of my godmother,” said she, 
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gently; “I beg of you not to refuse it, sir; it is all 
I have ever had of my own.” 

There was in the voice, in the gesture, in the 
present itself, a simplicity so touching that the 
young man felt his eyes moisten. He seized the 
hands of Rose in his own. 

“ And what would you say,” exclaimed he, “if I 
should make you at once richer than you had ever 
dreamed ?” 

“1?” replied the young girl, looking at him with 
astonishment. 

“Tf I had here for you a treasure ?” 

“A treasure ?” 

“ Look !” 

He rapidly drew her into his room, showed her 
the coffer still on the floor, and related all that had 
taken place. 

Rose, who at first had scarcely comprehended 
him, could not support such joy; she fell on her 
knees and burst into tears. Fournier in vain at- 
tempted to calm her; the transition had been too 
sudden ; the young girl gazed at the casket, laughed 
and wept with joy. But, suddenly looking at the 
young man, she clasped her hands, and exclaimed, 
with an impulse which seemed to come from her 
very heart— 

“Ah! you will then be at last as happy as you 
deserve !” 

“TIT!” said Fournier, recoiling. 

“You, you,” repeated Rose, enthusiastically. 
“Ah! think you I have not remarked your necessi- 
ties? that I have not divined your anxieties? My 
poverty is less oppressive than yours, for I am ac- 
customed to it. Take all, sir; all is yours, all is for 
you!” 

And the poor girl, bathed in tears of love and joy, 
attempted to raise the coffer, in order to place it in 
the hands of the physician. 

The latter, first astonished, then softened, would 
have stopped her with thanks. 

“Ah! you cannot refuse,” continued she, more 
earnestly. “Is it not to you that I am indebted for 
this fortune? I would have all the world know it, 
and especially those who have been so unjust to 
you.” 

Fournier exclaimed that it was useless; but Rose 
She had just seen the new heirs 
The physician, 


would not listen. 
arrive, and ran to summon them. 
alarmed, seized her arm. 

“Would you then lose what a fortunate accident 
has placed in your possession?” exclaimed he. 

“Lose it!” repeated the young girl, without com- 
prehending him. 

“Tlave you not divined that these people may 


claim the coffer, and that, although your godfather 


> undoubtedly destined it for you, you have no legal 


title to its possession ?” 

Rose turned pale; but neither her looks nor her 
voice betrayed any hesitation. 

“Then this deposit is not mine,” said she, “and 
all this happiness was but a dream. The laws must 
be obeyed.” 

As for Fournier, a kind of reaction had taken 
place in his soul; admiration had succeeded to ten- 
derness. All the paradoxes invented by his mind 
the night before gave way before this simple con- 
clusion, and his soul, won over at once to the claims 
of right, suddenly returned to its noble instincts. 
Without replying by a single word to the young 
girl, he went in search of the heirs, summoned & 
notary, and deposited the casket in his hands. A 
little key, which the Tricots had found suspended 
to the neck of the deceased, opened it, and a quantity 
of old silver, mingled with thousands of gold pieces, 
appeared. The peasant and his wife wept for joy. 
Rose and Fournier were calm. The notary first 
counted the specie, beneath which he found a pile of 
bank-notes. When all was counted, the sum amounted 
to nearly three hundred thousand francs. 

Tricot, half bewildered, approached the table, took 
the empty coffer, and shook it; another paper, con- 
cealed between the wood and the lining, dropped 
out. 

“Here is something more!” said the peasant, 
raising the paper and presenting it to the notary. 

The latter opened it, cast his eyes over it, and 
made a movement of surprise. 

“Tt is a will,” said he. 

“A will!” exclaimed all voices. 

“By which M. Duret chooses as universal legatee 
Mademoiselle Rose Fleuriot, his goddaughter.” 

Exclamations of surprise, joy, and disappointment 
were uttered! Tricot would have seized the paper, 
but the notary held it fast. The disappointed cou- 
ple left the house uttering threats and maledictions. 
M. Leblanc, whom they hastened to consult, had 
some difficulty in making them understand that 
their misfortune was remediless, and that all the 
lawsuits in the world could not put them in posses- 
sion of the estate of Pére Duret. 

As to Fournier, he soon became the happy hus- 
band of Rose, who was not only a companion, but 
an adviser. A stranger to the customs of society 
which harden the soul, the young girl had retained 
the most delicate and gentle instinets of her sex, 
and continued to be to her husband a sort of invisi- 
ble conscience placed at the door of his heart to 
drive from it weakness, error, and evil passions. 





a. Bryum cuspidatum in fruit, natural size. 
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b. The cuculliform calyptra detached from the 


sporangium. c. Magnified sporangium, from which the operculum or lid (d) has been removed to 
show the peristome or mouth of the sporangium. 


e. A portion of the inner and outer peristome 


highly magnified. /. Physcomitrium pyriforme in fruit, showing the mitriform calyptra. g. The 


calyptra detached from the sporangium (h). 
gium, showing it to be destitute of a peristome. 


Tae Mosses are plants having a distinct stem 
or axis of growth, around which their minute leaves 
are arranged with the greatest regularity and beau- 
ty. These leaves, and, in fact, the whole plant, 
assume a regular specific form, being, as to their 
margin, entire, serrate, or denticulate, with con- 
densed cells in their centre, which form a sort of 
midrib or nerve. Occasionally, however, the leaves 
are nerveless, as in Hypnum purum, a British 
species, 

Sometimes the stem is procumbent, or creeps 
along the ground; the branches fork and spread, 
emitting rootlets from every part of their under- 
surface, which doubtless perform their part in ab- 
sorption ; and the capsules or fruit come out laterally, 
or from the side of the branches. In other species, 
the stem takes an ascending direction, the rootlets 
are confined to the lower extremities of the axis of 
growth, and the fructification is terminal, or comes 
out at the summit of the branches. Such mosses 
are evidently the higher representatives of the 
family. This is well seen in the genus Climacium 
dendroides, which has an arborescent growth, and 
presents the appearance of a beautiful tree in minia- 
wre. 
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i. The operculum or lid removed from the sporan- 


If we carefully examine a moss in fructification, 
we shall soon see a number of urn-shaped bodies, 
sporangia (crea a spore, and ayer a vessel), sup- 
ported on capillary peduncles, which rise from 
amidst the foliage. Surrounding the base of the 
peduncle a number of leaves will be perceived some- 
what different in exterior configuration from the rest, 
which serve as a kind of calyx, inclosing the fructi- 
fication in the earlier stages of its growth, and which 
are called the perichztial leaves (7#g} around, and 
xalen a bristle). 

The sporangia are at first covered by a membran- 
aceous body called a calyptra (x2adarea, a covering), 
and enveloped in the pericheetial leaves in the axilla 
or summit of the branches. When first elevated 
above the perichetial envelope, nothing is apparent 
but a number of stiff. bristle-like processes, each 
rising from its own pericheth. From this, however, 
we must except Dicranum undulatum, which has 
several setw originating in the same pericheth, and 
the fruit of which appears in clusters. The young 
fruit of mosses is called, for this reason, sete (seta, 
a bristle). As the sete of mosses elongate, the re- 
productive cells at their summit begin to swell and 
the sporangia to form. By the expansion of the 
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sporangium, the calyptra which incloses it is sepa- 
rated, or rather torn from its base, and carried up- 
wards on the apex of the sporangium. If, when 
this happens, the calyptra is torn away equally on 
all sides from the base of the sporangium, so as to 
hang over it vertically, the calyptra is said to be 
mitriform, or mitre-shaped. If, on the contrary, 
the rupture takes place unequally, by the adhesion 
of part of the membranaceous matter of the calyptra 
to the base of the sporangium, the sporangium, in 
swelling, necessarily splits up the calyptra on one 
side, so that when the adhesion is overcome the 
ealyptra is ultimately carried up, and has an angular 
inclination to the surface of the sporangium ; in this 
case, the calyptra is said to be cuculliform (cucul- 
lum, a hood). When the calyptra has fallen, the 
sporangium is seen to be inclosed by an operculum 
or lid, which assumes different shapes in different 
species, being convex, conical, or rostrate (rostrum, 
a beak). As fructification advances, the operculum 
or lid falls, and the peristome (regi around, eroua 
mouth) or mouth of the sporangium is revealed, 
which, in some species, presents to the eye the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful fringe, the organization of 
which can only be distinguished by the microscope. 

As an illustration of the parts already described, 
the preceding engraving is given, which is taken 
from Dr. Gray’s “ Botanical Text-Book.” 

When the peristome of different species of mosses 
is examined, it is found to consist in some of an in- 
ner and outer peristome, which is, in fact, a peculiar 
organic modification of the inner and outer mem- 
brane of the sporangium. The outer peristome usu- 
ally exhibits a number of broad, short, lanceolate 
processes called teeth, and the inner is developed 
into long filamentous ciliw (cilium, an eyelash). 
Sometimes there is only one peristome or fringe, or 
the membrane, instead of being developed into teeth 
or cilis, may stretch across the mouth of the spo- 
rangium and close it altogether, as in the genus 
Atrichium ; or, perhaps, neither of the membranes 
is developed, and the sporangium is without a 
peristome, as in the genus Physcomitrium. 

The teeth of mosses are a beautiful object beneath 
the microscope, and follow a regular geometrical 
law in their numerical relations, being either four, 
or multiples of that simple number, 8, 16, 32, or 64, 
and from their absence, and differences in their 
number and degree of cohesion when present, the 
generic character of mosses is wholly taken. 

The teeth of mosses are exceedingly hygrometri- 
eal, or easily affected by moisture. When the sun 
shines bright and warm, and the atmosphere is dry, 
the mosses on ten thousand rocks and hills expand 
and spread abroad their teeth, which may be seen 
then at right angles to the mouth of their sporangia; 
the sunlight pours down into the sporangia, and the 
young spores speedily ripen underitsinfluence. But 
when clouds shade the sun, and the air becomes 


surcharged with moisture, the teeth of the peristome 
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immediately curve over the mouth of the sporan- 
gium, fitting together in the most beautiful manner, 
and effectually closing it, so that not one particle of 
moisture can enter the sporangia to injure the young 
spores. This beautiful mechanism may be seen in 
operation on the top of almost any stone wall, or 
on the surface of rocks, in the winter months, by 
those who will only search for it. 

However philosophers may attempt to explain 
these movements on mechanical principles, and it is 
probable that, with the progress of science, all vital 
phenomena will be ultimately resolved into physical 
laws, yet have we not in these phenomena the first 
faint foreshadowings, as it were, of the powers of a 
higher vitality? Is there not manifest a shrinking 
away of the young life of mosses from what would 
injure it, and do not mosses modify their organs to 
protect themselves? Let us look at the evident 
design of these movements. Surely the life thus 
manifested is only part of the system of life which 
pervades all organic matter, the same in kind, but 
inferior only in degree. 





TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 
BY FRANK WALTERS. 


Au! never unto thee, mother, 
Shall time be measured more ; 

And never comes to us, mother, 
The light the morning wore. 


How oft thy loving glance, mother, 
Comes o’er me in my dreams! 

The morning opes to truth, mother, 
To prove not what it seems. 


Ah! art thou watching then, mother, 
Above thy erring child? 

And fearest lest of earth, mother, 
Her sense were all beguiled? 


How often, as of old, mother, 
I’ve hushed some little grief, 

And thought, in telling thee, mother, 
The heart would find relief! 


I’ve turned me whence in ill, mother, 
Came ever words of cheer; 

To counsel it may be, mother— 
Alas! none waits me here. 


And when my child in play, mother, 
Caressing turns to me, 

Then how this poor heart aches, mother, 
And, sighing, longs for thee! 


Each link within the past, mother, 
Brings ever thought of thee; 

The present, as a glass, mother, 
Thy semblance brings to me. 


With God the future is, mother, 
Whate’er its impress be ; 

Thou art happy in thy home, mother— 
We seck a home with thee. 
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No poet ever hit upon a more universal truth 
than did Moore when he wrote— 


“ There ’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream ;” 


and first love is always young love in a woman’s 
heart, whether it comes to her when she is sixteen 
or sixty. He brings with him, on his first visit, no 
matter how long delayed it has been, no token of 
age; he shows no signs of cold distrust or chilling 
suspicion about the reception that may be given to 
a guest whose visit has been perhaps so long de- 
layed that his welcome should have grown cold; but, 
with the confiding impulsiveness of the child that 
he is, he rushes in and takes possession of every 
nook and corner of the unoccupied heart, before the 
bewildered damsel has time, even if she so wishes, 
to collect her forces and bar all entrance to an in- 
truder so bewitching. Often, however, there is no 
such desire; but the capricious boy finds the cham- 
bers “swept and garnished,” and only waiting his 
entrance, to be lighted up with joy and gladness. 

Among the whole number of young girls, ladies 
of a “certain age,” and ladies who frankly acknow- 
ledged themselves old, who assembled at the many 
social gatherings that occurred at Loudon during 
the first winter I passed there, I do not think there 
was one who seemed a subject less fitted for the 
“grand passion” than Miss Johnson; and yet, to 
my amazement, regarding her as I did, in my inex- 
perience, as entirely too advanced for such frivoli- 
ties, she was the one who first yielded herself a will- 
ing victim on the altar of this insatiable divinity. 

And such a change as it produced in her! Be- 
fore three months had passed away, she could hardly 
be recognized ; she fretted, and drew invidious com- 
parisons between Boston and Loudon no longer ; 
instead of lecturing me, the overflowings of her 
heart were poured into my attentive ears, and I be- 
came, that next best thing to being beloved one’s 
self, the confidante of another’s love affair. There 
was no more criticism or faultfinding issuing from 
her lips, nor crossness and pettishness radiating as 
formerly from her whole person in looks or gestures; 
but the bright couleur de rose that now lighted up 
her life softened and shaded away all asperities 
from her demeanor. 

I am almost afraid to describe the instrument by 
which this astonishing metamorphosis was effected ; 
but the reader must remember that nature is often 
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economical, accomplishing great results with very 
small means, and that Love proverbially delights 
himself in all sorts of vagaries. The gentleman’s 
name was Mr. Americus Post—rather a frail and 
slender support he would have made if he had been 
required to fulfil the office indicated by his name. 
His head was small and round, and his face may be 
described in the same terms; his forehead and chin 
sloped modestly away from his nose, which, like a 
forlorn hope, stood out in high and bold relief, as if 
it knew that the great duty had fallen upon it of 
upholding and defending its weak and timid asso- 
ciates; gray eyes, bright and watchful, and sandy 
hair and complexion, will complete the description 
of the outward man who had subjugated Miss John- 
son’s heart. For the rest, he was a well-meaning, 
good enough sort of a person, but simple and unso- 
phisticated to such a degree that he made himself 
unconsciously the laughing-stock for all Loudon. 
He had never in his life been twenty miles from 
his native village, and had consequently never seen 
a steamboat or a railroad, nor, in fact, added hardly 
one new idea to the stock he had collected by the 
time he was twelve. Like most weak-minded peo- 
ple, he was solemn and grave, perfectly incapable 
of understanding a joke, and taking the most Mun- 
His grand topics 
of conversation were, as I found out to my great 


chausen-like stories au serieux. 


weariness, his sister, Mrs. General Baker, and his 
brother-in-law, General Baker, who was an extreme- 
ly wealthy gentleman of about seventy-seven, and 
had married, a few years before, Miss Post, a pretty 
young girl, whom he had ever since kept secluded 
in ‘a tumble-down sort of a house on a plantation 
about ten miles from Loudon. Mrs. Baker was 
generally regarded as an unfortunate, as well as un- 
happy woman, as the marriage had been made by 
her family; but no such misgivings had Mr. Post. 
In simple and unquestioning faith in the power of 
wealth to produce both grandeur and happiness, he 
looked upon General Baker as the greatest, and 
Mrs. Baker as the most enviable of human beings. 
The first evening that he spent at Mr. Percy’s, 
after our arrival, he was seated by me, and conse- 
quently, having the conversation in his own hands, 
he turned it easily in his favorite channel; and, by 
dint of talking continuously and uninterruptedly, he 
had, in less than an hour, contrived to give me a full 
and true account of the magnificence of his brother- 
in-law, his devotion to his wife, the names, ages, and 
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dispositions of their six children, with the system 
that was adopted in their education. I was just 
swallowing my twentieth yawn, when he said, sim- 
peringly— 

“General Baker says I ought to be married, and 
have a house of my own; and I think so too. I 
made up my mind this morning that I would be 
married this year, and now I am looking for a wife 
to suit me.” 

I confess I was more interested in this than in 
anything that had gone before. 

“* What kind of a wife would suit you, Mr. Post ?” 
asked I. 

“ Well,” replied he, with an air of serious con- 
sideration, “she must be beautiful, of course, and 
young—say about sixteen—and amiable. I would 
not marry a bad-tempered woman under any cir- 
cumstances. I do not care so much about her being 
intelligent ; it is enough for one of the parties to be 
talented; but still she must have good common 
sense; and a little money would be a very pleasant 
thing.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said I; “ that would be indis- 
pensable, I suppose. I presume you have not yet 
found a lady qualified for such an important station 
as your wife?” 

“Oh no,” said he; “I am only looking about me. 
I do not intend to be in any hurry until I have met 
some one that I feel sure will suit me, and then I 
can finish matters in a few weeks.” 

In the mean time, quite a little party had assem- 
bled at Mr. Percy’s; there were two other young 
ladies, besides ourselves, who had come in the morn- 
ing to make a social visit of a few days, as was 
the custom there, and several young gentlemen had 
ridden out from the village to call on them. A dance 
was proposed; and, as we all seemed in a mood to 
enjoy it, Virginia sent to the negro quarter for Uncle 
Jack, the Ole Bull of the neighborhood, to come and 
play for us. To pass away the time till he could 
put his violin, or rather fiddle, in order, Miss John- 
son was asked to play and sing. She readily com- 
plied, and, after making several ineffectual attempts 
to conquer the difficulties of a song then in great 
vogue, commencing, 


“Thou, thou reign’st in this bosom,” 


she remarked that her voice was best adapted to 
sacred melodies; and, going to her room, she re- 
turned with “ Lowell Mason’s Chorister” in her 
hand, and seating herself at the piano once more, 
struck off into the “ Sicilian Hymn.” Mr. Post in- 
stantly left me, and placing himself behind Miss 
Johnson, joined in with a voice as untuned and un- 
tunable as the rusty hinges of an iron gate. Miss 
Johnson was quite pleased with this mark of atten- 
tion, and sang with redoubled vigor. 


“They stayed not for smiles, and they stopped not for 
glance,” 





but, like young Lochinvar, overcame all obstacles, 
and seemed bent on going through the book, when 
the scraping of Uncle Jack’s fiddle silenced them for 
atime. However delighted we might be at the in- 
terruption, they were evidently far from pleased, 
and, refusing all invitations to join in the dance, 
they remained by the piano ready to return to their 
occupation at any moment. In the mean time, they 
fell into an earnest conversation, and as, from time 
to time, I danced near them, I caught the words 
from him of “General Baker;” “My sister, Mrs. 
General Baker;” “ My nieces, Georgia Virginia Ba- 
ker” and “ Tennessee Carolina,” “named after the 
States ;” “ My nephews, Thaddeus of Warsaw and 
William Wallace,” &c.; and I knew that every 
word I had yawned over was falling on Miss John- 
son’s more sympathizing ear. Occasionally, I could 
hear her voice saying, ‘‘ I should admire to see your 
sister ;” and then wandering off to Boston, I heard 
her expiating on the “ Common,” and dwelling with 
a pleasure mingled with regret on the “beautiful 
oysters” she had once enjoyed, but which were now, 
she said, and sighed as she spoke, beyond her reach. 

That was the meeting of two congenial souls, who 
recognized their oneness, as the transcendentalists 
Mr. Post had 
no need to “look about him,” or to make up his 
mind ; for once, destiny had been kind, and he had 
nothing to dobut to take, in all thankfulness, the 
happiness placed almost in his grasp. And it is but 
justice to his susceptible nature to say that he did 
so, and that, giving up without a moment’s hesita- 
tion his ideal of a young, beautiful, and amiable 


would say, in their first communion. 


wife, perbaps even investing Miss Johnson with all 
those attributes, he devoted himself to her with an 
attention and constancy that certainly deserved the 
kind return they received. 

But still he did not propose. 
not as with us, with shy, reluctant steps, now and 
then showing her bright face for a few hours, and 
then fleeing in all haste before the icy breath of 
Winter, ,hiding herself from her longing worship- 
pers, no one knows where, but like a victorious 
Amazon bounding on the field, and driving away her 
arch enemy almost before he has pitched his camp. 
And then she had flung herself into the warm and 
glowing arms of Summer, and yet Mr. Post had not 
breathed the decisive words. As often as Miss 
Johnson whispered to me, with a face beaming with 
joyful mystery, that she had something to tell me, 
so often did I hasten with her to some secluded 
place, expecting to hear that the matter was decid- 
ed, and have to listen instead to some compliment, 
or to a long conversation that seemed to me to mean 
nothing at all. I was getting tired of the whole 
affair, and wondered that Miss Johnson could bear 
it with so much patience, when one morning in Au- 
gust Mr. Post called to tell us good-by, he said, as 
he was going on to Boston the next day. Some 


Spring came on, 


i gentlemen from Loudon were about to take a trip 
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to that city, and he had decided to join them, be- 
cause, he told the “lady of his love,” her descrip- 
tions had given him such a desire to see the place. 

This was something of a blow; but, as he was not 
to be gone long, Miss Johnson took heart of grace, 
gave him a letter to her mother, with particular in- 
structions as to how to find her, shook hands with 
him, and saw him leave without a tear. He seemed 
much the more distressed of the two; he evidently 
thought that he was about to encounter ho common 
dangers. We afterwards learned that the journey 
was undertaken at the command of General Baker, 
who had ordered his obedient brother-in-law not to 
think of proposing to a lady before he had first 
found out something about her family. “If Mrs. 
Johnson should prove to be a lady, he would have 
no objection,” he said, “to receive her daughter as 
his sister; but, if not, the matter must be dropped 
immediately.” Poor Mr. Post’s happiness was too 
elosely bound up in the companionship of the only 
one who had ever proved a patient listener to his 
inanities, and therefore he was about to undertake a 
journey so long, and, to his mind, so full of dangers 
and perplexities. 

Miss Johnson’s anxiety during her lover’s absence 
was alleviated in some degree by the accounts that 
were received of him from time to time, through the 
correspondence of his travelling companions. It 
appeared that they had taken the usdal route, going 
in the stage as far as to some town on the Missis- 
sippi, and there taking the steamboat as far as Cin- 
einnati. As this was his first experience in travel- 
ling of any kind, Mr. Post seemed not a little fearful 
when he found himself on board a Mississippi 
steamer, and followed his friends about with the 
most spaniel-like pertinacity for some time; but, as 
the boat was lying perfectly still at the wharf, and 
they constantly assured him that there was not the 
slightest danger, his natural inquisitiveness was 
aroused, and he went peeping about here and there, 
and asking questions of everybody who would listen 
to him. Suddenly, while he was standing near the 
engines, the order was given to start, and they be- 
gan to put on the steam. Mr. Post no sooner heard 
the loud puffing noise, so new and strange to him, 
than, recalling all the explosions and disasters he 
had ever heard of, and they were not a few, he be- 
came possessed with the idea that the boiler was 
about to burst. Rushing with frantic haste on 
deck, he passed his friends without recognizing 
them, although one of them caught him by his coat. 
Releasing himself at the expense of a garment that 
had long been his pride, he sprang towards the sido 
of the boat. 

“Stop him!” shouted his companions to some 
men who were standing talking of the prospect of a 
good cotton crop on that portion of the deck; “ho 
will be overboard!” And they had just time to 
seize him before he took the fatal leap. 

“What is the matter with him?” asked they of 
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Major Dillon, who was one of his fellow-travellers. 
“Is he erazy ?” 

“ Only a little frightened,” replied the major. 

“ And with good reason,” said Mr. Post. “The 
boiler is going to burst; don’t you hear that noise ?” 
And he made an effort to release himself from the 
grasp of his preservers. 

It was with some difficulty that he could be per- 
suaded that there was no immediate danger. He 
refused absolutely to descend into the cabin again, 
excepting for his meals. He even slept on deck ; 
but, as the nights were warm and pleasant, that was 
no great hardship. 

When he reached Cincinnati, he resisted all en- 
treaties to leave the hotel, and could hardly be per- 
suaded to step outside his room, for fear he should 
be robbed, or have his pocket picked, or meet with 
some other misfortune ; and the first gong he heard 
alarmed him so that he did not recover from his 
fright for the whole day. He was awakened by it 
in the morning, and thought the hotel was on fire. 
With what solemn minuteness did he, on his return, 
dilate on his feelings during the moments of terror 
that followed the first shock! priding himself evi- 
dently no little on the presence of mind he showed 
in securing his money and watch before he threw up 
his window and aroused the whole neighborhood by 
crying “fire!” But it was not from him that we 
heard of the anger of the landlord, who was deprived 
of his morning nap by the tidings that four engines 
were drawn up in front of his house, and the firemen 
were pouring in, nor of the laughterand many jokes 
that followed, when the cause of the alarm became 
known. 

He also met with an adventure on the cars be- 
tween Stonington and Boston, that he was never 
weary of dilating upon after his return. The cars 
had stopped for a moment at one of their usual 
places for taking in passengers, when a very nice- 
looking woman came up to Mr. Post, and asked him 
if he would be kind enough to hold her infant for a 
few moments, while she went to obtain some refresh- 
ment. To say no to a female, under any circum- 
stances, was not in our hero’s nature, so he took the 
child, who lay, in slumbering unconsciousness, a3 
quietly in his arms as though it were in its mother’s, 
although the impromptu nurse held it, with arms 
outstretched, as stiffly and awkwardly as if it had 
been made of china. 

The cars moved on; but no mother came to re- 
claim her child. Mr. Post began to grow uneasy, 
and his eyes rolled about faster than ever, peering 
here and there, trying in vain to distinguish, down 
the long vista of passengers, the owner of his bur- 
den, which grew every minute heavier and heavier, 
and at last showed symptoms of awakening. 

“Tt will ery; and then what shall I do ?” thought 
Mr. Post. But it did not cry; it blinked with its 
half-opened eyes up in its new protector’s face, and 
amused itself by thrusting its thumb i~to its mouth. 




















Mr. Post, after looking uselessly for aid and sympa- 
thy to his amused companions, appealed, with a 
rueful countenance, to the conductor, who promised 
to see if the woman could be found in the cars, but 
never returned to tell of his success. His relief was 
great therefore when, as the cars glided into the 
Boston depot, the mother came from some distant 
seat, and, with the most nonchalant and uncon- 
cerned air imaginable, took the child without even 
saying “ Thank you.” 

“T never saw such an inhuman proceeding in my 
life,” Mr. Post would add, when, years after, he ex- 
patiated on this event in his life. “She was cer- 
tainly the most unnatural woman I ever met with. 
How did she know that I would not run away with 
her child ?” 

Mr. Post went to the Tremont House and re- 
mained there nearly a week, devoting himself all 
the time to the task of discovering Mrs. Johnson’s 
abode. +All the curious and memorable places in 
and around that time-honored city could not make 
him swerve even for a moment from his duty and 
allegiance to the possessor of his heart. Every 
morning, directly after breakfast, be left the hotel, 
and, with a map of Boston in one hand, and the let- 
ter of introduction in the other, he pursued his 
search, winding his devious way through all the 
mazy perplexities for which that city is famous, till 
his head would get completely bewildered, and he 
would be forced to resign himself to the first good 
Samaritan who would undertake to guide him back 
to his hotel. Once he returned with a whole troop 
of schoolboys, who had left their marbles to show 
him the way; another time with half a dozen co- 
lored people, who had found out that he was from 
the South, and were asking him questions without 
end; again, a nice motherly-looking woman led 
him to the very steps before she would trust him to 
his own guidance. In short, there seemed likely to 
be no termination *» his search, and at last he com- 
municated his trouble to Major Dillon, who had not 
known before his purpose in taking the journey. 

“ Why don’t you get one of the waiters here to go 
with you, and show you the street Mrs. Johnson 
lives in?” said the major. 

“So I will!” exclaimed Mr. Post. 

And so he did. The consequence was that he 
was taking tea with the good lady the very next 
evening ; and so much pleased was he with her, and 
with what he learned of her connections and posi- 
tion, that he wrote that same night a letter to Miss 
Johnson, beginning “ Respected Miss,” and ending 
with “ Yours to command.” 

I always like to know the commencements and 
terminations of letters, especially love-letters. There 
is more in them than people think. 

The rest of the letter—Miss Johnson showed it to 
me—was taken up with an account of his visit to 
the mother, a promise of a speedy return, and not a 
proposal exactly, but a sort of an intimation that 
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something of the kind would follow his arrival. 
Written, no doubt, with great consideration on his 
part, that the lady might be prepared for the mo- 
mentous decision awaiting her. 

In fact, Mr. Post left Boston the day after his 
visit, and reached, after a little more than three 
weeks’ absence, Loudon in safety, though looking 
somewhat worn and harassed. The evening of his 
arrival he called on Miss Johnson, and, as it was 
moonlight, I saw them wandering up and down the 
garden walks, and then seated, like all properly ro- 
mantic persons, in the arbor. 

I waited with the utmost impatience, longing for 
the gentleman to take his departure, that I might 
have a full and true account of everything that he 
said. I had not at that jime made the discovery 
that it was a “hard thing to look at happiness 
through other people’s eyes,” and I do not know 
that I ever enjoyed anything more than watching 
the rise, progress, and termination of this love-affair. 

It ended as it is a pity all love-affairs do not end. 
I speak as a single woman ; perhaps I might change 
my opinion if I changed my condition in marriage. 
And Mr. Post and his bride were quite happy, con- 
sidering what a torment the servants were to Mrs. 
Post for the first few years of her wedded life. I 
visited her several times in the first year or two, and 
I could hardly tell which to pity the most, the mis- 
tress or her servants. She could not get used to 
their slow, dawdling, careless manner of performing 
their household duties, and they evidently thought 
her the most unreasonable and exacting of women, 
and themselves the most persecuted of beings. At 
last their passive resistance, which seems uncon- 
querable and unbending, gained the victory over 
her active querulousness, and they have their own 
way as much with her at present as they generally 
contrive to have it with their masters “ to the manor 
born.” 





THE YOUNG PINE-TREES. 
BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


WE set them in the grass-plot, 
Those little seedling pines ; 
Their green, that leans above the drifts, 
In wintry sunlight shines ; 
The gleam among those slender leaves 
In playfulness fair tracery weaves. 


In warm long days of summer, 
We'll watch their branches grow, 
When winds are singing through the corn, 
As one did long ago: 
A little child, with floating hair— 
But wild grape-vines are trailing there. 


Well would she love our nursery slips 
Before the window set, 
For yon clematis by the door 
At eve she ‘d ne’er forget, 
But trained its wreathlike stems alone 
About the bare foundation stone, 





PRESERVED 


Tue tendency of all dead organized matter which 
contains moisture is, at ordinary temperatures, to 
undergo chemical change; or, in other words, the 
various vegetable and animal products, when de- 
prived of life, decay. When these products are such 
as are employed for food, it of course becomes a 
matter of considerable importance to counteract this 
tendency to decomposition by which the articles are 
speedily rendered useless. It becomes of import- 
ance to preserve them as perfectly, and for as long 
a period as possible. The preservation of provisions 
may be effected: Ist. By cold—that is, by keeping 
them at a temperature below that at which putre- 
faction takes place. 2d. By heat, which acts by 
hardening and coagulating the albumen and other 
constituents, so that they are more disposed to re- 
sist chemical change ; or by heat and dryness com- 
bined, so that the water, which is essential for the 
process of putrefaction, is removed. 3d. By the use 
of certain agents, or antiseptics, which impart the 
power of resisting decomposition. And 4th. By ex- 
eluding the action of the atmosphere, the oxygen of 
which is requisite for the putrefactive process. 

The preservation of articles of food by keeping 
them at a low temperature is sufficiently well known ; 
and among such nations as the Russians, whose cli- 
mate during the winter months is one of unvarying 
frost, the preservative action of cold is largely taken 
advantage of. Cattle, poultry, &c., are killed at the 
commencement of frost, allowed to become frozen 
throughout, and in this condition are brought to 
market at the large winter fairs; fish are treated in 
the same way, and are thus preserved for months in 
a perfectly fresh and wholesome state; provisions 


thus preserved only requiring the precaution of be- 
ing gradually thawed, before use, by immersion in 
cold water. This mode of preserving provisions by 
means of cold is evidently, however, capable of but 
partial application, and is available only under 


limited circumstances. 

The action of an elevated temperature, such as is 
employed in cooking food, must be regarded rather 
as a retarder than as a complete withstander of pu- 
trefaction ; it is therefore inapplicable, except as a 
mere temporary expedient. When heat is combined 
with dryness, it acts much more perfectly as a pre- 
servative. This is exemplified in the preservation 
for years of the bodies of men and animals who 
have perished in the African deserts; and also in 
the practice, more especially of the Indians, and 
others of the South American Pampas, who preserve 
their beef by cutting it in strips and hanging it to 
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PROVISIONS. 
dry in the hot sun in a current of air. Preserved in 
this way, it will keep for a considerable time. 

In the case of vegetables, which contain so large 
an amount of water in proportion to their solid and 
nutrient material, the process of drying is peculiarly 
applicable, and seems likely to be largely employed 
as the means of furnishing fresh vegetable food, for 
ships, in a compact and easily carried form, when, 
in addition to the desiccation, compression is also 
resorted to. This double process “ appears recently 
to have been put into execution with very consider- 
able success under the patent of M. Massbn, head 
gardener to the Horticultural Society of Paris. This 
gentleman has succeeded in preserving in a very 
perfect manner various descriptions of vegetables 
and fruits; the substances thus preserved are dry 
and shrivelled, contain but little water, and it is evi- 
dent from their appearance that a very essential 
part of the process of preservation consists in the 
abstraction of the water, which forms so very con- 
siderable a portion of the weight and bulk of nearly 
all vegetables and fruits. When vegetables thus 
prepared are immersed in water for some time, they 
swell up, become soft and tender, and resume, to a 
great extent, the appearance, color, and flavor pro- 
per to them in the fresh state. M. Masson has 
managed to preserve completely spinach, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, beans, peas, sliced carrots, par- 
snips, potatoes, apples, &c. 

“Tt is stated that a cubic yard of these dried and 
compressed vegetables contains as much as 16,000 
rations, and that they aro of better flavor, and much 
cheaper than the vegetables preserved in canisters.” 

The preservation of provisions by their impregna- 
tion with antiseptic agents, such as salt, is perhaps 
more extensively practised than any other method. 
Salt, sugar, spices, vinegar, spirit, and fumigation 
by burning wood, which is in fact preserving by 
means of creorote, are the most common preserving 
methods, and for many purposes answer perfectly, 
both as regards the agreeability, and within certain 
limits of use, the wholesomeness of the food to 
which they are applied; they have, however, the 
drawback of being partly, in themselves, chemical 
additions to food, and also of inducing chemical 
changes which modify, at least, the quality and di- 
gestibility of the aliment. Moreover, salt extracts, 
“ draws out,” from meat some of its most important 
nutrient constituents. Liebig, in his “ Chemistry of 
Food,” remarks: “ It is universally known that, in 
the salting of meat, the flesh is rubbed and sprin- 
kled with dry salt, and that, where the salt and meat 
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are in contact, a brine is formed, amounting in bulk 
to one-third of the fluid contained in the raw flesh. 
I have ascertained that the brine contains the chief 
constituents of a concentrated soup, or infusion of 
meat, and that, therefore, in the process of salting, 
the composition of the flesh is changed; and this, 
too, in a much greater degree than occurs in boiling. 
In boiling, the highly nutritious albumen remains in 
the mass of flesh; but, in salting, the albumen is 
separated from the flesh ; for when the brine from 
salted meat is heated to boiling, a large quantity of 
albumen separates as a coagulum. 

“Tt is now easy to understand that in the salting 
of meat, when this is pushed so far as to produce 
the brine above mentioned, a number of substances 
are withdrawn from the flesh which are essential to 
its constitution, and that it therefore loses in nutri- 
If 
these substances be not supplied from other quar- 
ters, it is obvious that a part of the flesh is convert- 
ed into an element of respiration—certainly not 
conducive to good health. It is certain, moreover, 
that the health of a man cannot be permanently sus- 
tained by means of salted meat, if the quantity be 
not greatly increased, inasmuch as it cannot perfect- 
ly replace, by the substances it contains, those parts 
of the body which have been expelled in consequence 
of the changes of matter, nor can it preserve in its 
normal state the fluid distributed in every part of 
the body, namely, the juices of the flesh. A change 
in the gastric juice, and consequently in that of the 
products of the digestive process, must be regarded 
as an inevitable result of the long-continued use of 
salted meat; and if, during digestion, the substances 
necessary to the transformation of that species of food 
be taken from other parts of the organism, these parts 
must lose their normal condition.” 

From the above objections, the process of preser- 
vation by the exclusion of the action of atmospheric 
air is free; it does not preserve by inducing change, 
but, like cold, by preventing it. This mode of 
preserving food is yearly assuming more importance, 
and being more largely practised. The action of 
the atmosphere may be prevented in various ways: 
as by covering the articles with melted fat, &c.; but 
the most perfect method, and that which is most 
largely resorted to, is the inclosure of the food in 
eases from which the air is expelled, and which are 
made so impervious as to prevent the access of air; 
upon the perfection of the air-excluding process, both 
at the time and permanently, depends entirely the 
preservation of the article. 

The following description is taken from the “ Lan- 
cet:” “The article to be preserved is placed, some- 
times in the raw state, but generally cooked, in a 
tin canister, the lid of which is soldered down, but 
is perforated with a small aperture, or pin-hole. It 
is then subjected to the action of either steam, boil- 
ing water, or a muriate of lime bath, until the con- 
tents of the canister, if not previously dressed, have 


tive quality in proportion to this abstraction. 
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beeome about two-thirds cooked. The aperture in the 
cover is then closed, and the canister and its contents 
are once more submitted for a shorter period—that 
is, until the article is completely dressed—to the 
operation of heat. As soon as it has become cold, 
the canister is covered over with a coating of paint; 
its preparation is then complete, and it is then re- 
moved to the proving-room. The proving-room is 
simply an apartment, the temperature of which has 
been raised to the degree most favorable to decom- 
position. If the operution has been well performed, 
the top and bottom of the canister, as also, in some 
cases, the sides, will have fallen in or have collapsed 
to some extent; this indicates the exhaustion of 
the air within, and is regarded by the manufacturer 
as a tolerably correct proof that the process has been 
properly conducted. If, however, after some days’ 
exposure in the proving-room, the top and bottom 
of the first canister become flat and subsequently 
even convex, it isa certain sign that the contents 
have not been well cured, and that they are not ina 
condition to keep for any length of time; such ca- 
nisters have therefore either to be rejected, or else 
subjected to the process over again. * * * It 
should be known that it is not only boiled provisions 
which may be preserved by the above process, but 
roasted also, with but a little extra care.” 

The preparation and employment of provisions 
preserved jn a fresh condition are important beth in 
a sanitary and in an economic point of view, inde- 
pendent of the means of luxury which is thus afford- 
ed, it might be, and will probably be, of cheap 
luxury. 

In all situations, as on board ship, where access to 
fresh provisions in their usual state is necessarily 
curtailed or denied, the preserved provision store is 
most invaluable as a means of preserving health, and 
those, such as emigrants, who meditate a long sea- 
voyage, unless they are satisfied that the ship they 
embark in is well supplied with fresh preserved food, 
ought, if possible, to have a small private store. 

As regards the economic advantages to be derived 
from the employment of preserved provisions, it is 
sufficient to advert to the facts that, in South Ame- 
rica, the cattle are slaughtered for the sake of their 
hides, horny parts, bones, &c., and that the flesh is 
wasted ; that, in Australia, sheep have been boiled 
down for the sake of their tallow alone. How great 
would be the boon could this locally superfluous flesh 
be preserved for use ! 

Charcoal, from its remarkable power of absorbing 
gases, is sometimes used as a preservative in which 
articles of food are packed. Lastly, such prepara- 
tions as the “ Patent Meat Biscuit,” manufactured 
in the United States, which gained one of the med- 
als at the Great Exhibition, offer other forms in 
which nourishment may be preserved in a concen- 
trated state. “ This new and useful preparation of 
concentrated meat and bread can be prepared for 
use in the shortest time as a soup. Ono pound of 
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this meat biscuit contains the nutriment of five 
pounds of the best beef, the extract of which is com- 
bined and baked with the finest flour, forming the 
most portable and convenjent diet known. It is 
eminently adapted for emigrants, travellers, and for 
ordinary use in families, &c. Its easy digestibility 
and highly nutritious properties render it very va- 


luable for invalids and convalescents, and generally 
for use in hospitals.” 

Extract of beef, said to contain in one ounce the 
nutriment of a pound, is a somewhat analogous 
preparation. Pemmican, also, which “ consists of 
the muscular fibre of beef, baked, and reduced to a 
coarse powder,” is another form of preserving ani- 
mal food worthy of attention. 
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Wood produces almost all the grand effects in 
both styles of improvement; for trees, whether in 
scattered forests, thickets, or groups, or in compact 
geometric squares, avenues, or rows, constitute the 
greatest charm of every country. Trees improve 
the outlines of most buildings, and without them 
the grounds of a residence would often be nothing 
more than an unmeaning profusion of winding roads 
or walks. A tree in itself is, indeed, the noblest 
object of inanimate nature; it combines every spe- 
cies of beauty, from its sublime effect as a whole, to 
the individual beauty of its leaves; it exhibits that 
majestic uniformity and infinite variety which con- 
stitute the essence of rolative beauty; and the 
natural expressions of individual species are as 
various as are their forms and magnitude, their 
utility to man, and the situations, soils, climates, 
and other general and accidental circumstances of 
which they are indications. 

Trees are the most striking objects that adorn 
the face of inanimate nature. If we imagine for a 
moment that the surface of Europe were totally 
divested of wood, what would be our sensations on 
viewing its appearance? Without this accompani- 
ment, hills and valleys, rivers and lakes, rocks and 
eataracts, all of themselves the most perfect that 
could be imagined, would present an aspect bleak, 
savage, and uninteresting. But, let the mountains 
he covered with wood, and the water shaded by 


was before cold and barren, is now rich, noble, and 
full of variety. In travelling through a naked 
country, a whole unvaried horizon is comprehended 
by the eye with a single glance; its surface is totally 
destitute of intricacy to excite curiosity and fix at- 
tention ; and both the eye and the mind are kept in 
a state of perpetual weariness and fatigue. But in 
a wooded country, the scene is continually changing; 
the trees form a varied boundary to everything 
around, and enter into numberless and pleasing 
combinations with all other objects; the eye is 
relieved without distraction, and the mind fully 
engaged without fatigue. If we examine even a tree 
by itself, the intricate formation and disposition of 
its boughs, spray, and leaves, its varied form, beau- 
tiful tints, and diversity of light and shade, make it 
far surpass every other object; and, notwithstanding 
this multiplicity of separate parts, its general effect 
is simple and grand. It is in the arrangement and 
management of trees and shrubs that the art of the 
landscape gardener principally consists; and of all 
the materials of landscapes it is the one most com- 
pletely within his control. Earth and rocks are 
frequently too ponderous for him to contend with, 
buildings are often too expensive, and water is only 
to be met with in certain situations and under par- 
ticular cireumstances; but we rarely find a spot 
where trees cannot be planted, and we can hardly 
conceive of one where they will not greatly add to 


trees, and the scene is instantly changed: what { the beauty and variety of natural scenery. 
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GLOVES. 


Tre manufacture of gloves is not by any means 
of resent date; but the ancient use of this article of 
dress was rare and occasional, whereas the modern 
use is common and almost universal. The ancient 
Persians wore gloves, and this was cited by Xeno- 
The father of 


Ulysses, according to Homer, wore gloves, while 


phon as a proof of their effeminacy. 


working in his garden, to protect his hands from 
thorns. The Romans wore gloves, and were railed 
at by philosophers for so doing. In the first century 
of the Christian era, it was noted as “shameful that 
persons in perfect health should clothe their hands 
and their feet with soft and hairy coverings.” 
Nevertheless, the use of gloves progressed in the 
world, as we find from various regulations concern- 
They also came to bear part in solemn 
Possession of lands or dignities was 


ing them. 
ceremonials. 
conferred by delivering a glove; deprivation was 
signified by taking away gloves; challenges were 
offered by throwing down gloves. Their value in 
the colder climates caused the familiar use of gloves 
to go on increasing, but they do not appear to have 
been adopted in English female dress until after tho 
Reformation. The gloves worn by ladies in the 
reign of Queen Anne were richly worked and em- 
broidered. The French have sought to connect the 
history of gloves with religion, by affirming that St. 
Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, was a knitter 
of gloves, and that on account of this her occupa- 
tion, workpeople of this class have placed themselves 
under her protection, so that she is invoked to this 
day in the principal seats of this manufacture in 
France, and especially at Grenoble, where the feast 
of St. Anne is observed with great solemnity. This 
account of St. Anne’s employments is prefaced in 
our French authority by the words, “ Scripture in- 
forms us that St. Anne,” &c.; but it would be a vain 
attempt to seek for such information in Holy Writ. 
The principal materials used in the glove manu- 
facture are leather, silk, cotton, and worsted. 
Leather, when prepared for this purpose, undergoes 
a much lighter dressing than when prepared for 
boots and shoes. The great seat of the glove trade in 
England is the city of Worcester and its neighbor- 
hood. Prepared leathers are frequently sent to that 
city from Bermondsey, and the processes of cutting 
them up into the proper shape and size, and distri- 
buting them to the workwomen for sewing, form the 
employment of numerous firms. France has long 
been celebrated for its glove manufactures; but 
previous to the year 1825 the importation of leather 
gloves into England was forbidden under heavy 
penalties. While this prohibition lasted, English 
VOL. XLVI.—22 
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gloves were very inferior in quality and high in 
price; but on its removal in that year, and the ad- 
mission of foreign gloves at a fixed duty, the improve- 
ment in the manufacture was marked and rapid, 
while the sale of English goods was not diminished. 
There are certain particulars, however, in which the 
French continue to excel the English greatly in the 
manufacture of gloves. Some of these will be noticed 
in the following sketch of the processes. 

The first operation in glove-making is to stretch 


out on a piece of marble, and render uniform with a 
blunt knife (shown in Fig. 1, No. 1), the surface 





of the skin of which the gloves are to be made; 
after which it is to be reduced into pieces of con- 
venient length and width, without cutting the ma- 
terial to waste. Before cutting, however, the skin 
is made damp, either by rubbing it with a wet cloth, 
or by putting itin a damp place. It is then sounded, 
and examined with a view to the discovery of faults 
or blemishes, so that they may be avoided in cutting 
out, or at least that they may be so placed as to be 
unimportant. The skin is then placed so that the width 
of the glove may be taken across its narrow part. 
There are regular scales of sizes for men’s and wo- 
men’s gloves, and for the width of the thumb-pieces, 
which are cut out at the same time, and are propor- 
tioned to the particular size required. In order to 
cut the skin to the best advantage, it is stretched 
from time to time by pulling it at the edges, between 
the thumb and the knife. 
elongated and spread out to the utmost, the actual 


When it has been thus 


cutting process commences; and here it is, we are 
told, that the French glove-makers have a great 
advantage over the English. The former are 
exceedingly skilful in turning the skins to good 
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account. In cutting up a dozen skins of equal size, 
a Frenchman will generally manage to get one or 
two pairs of gloves over and above the number 
which an Englishman can cut out from the samo 
skins; and these, not inferior, or scanty, but well 
and handsomely shaped as the rest. This clever and 
adroit manipulation of the leather is an object of 
great importance in France, where not less than 
375,000 dozens of skins of all kinds are cut up into 
gloves every year. Tho shape of the gloves to be 
cut out is not the only thing to be attended to; 
great care must be taken that the same shade of 
color prevails throughout each pair, for it frequently 
happens that there are cloudy spots and gradations 
of color in the skin, which would be destructive of 
beauty and good effect. The first operation is to cut 
the skin longitudinally into two parts, as in No. 2. 
A piece, being divided of the proper width and 
length for the hand, as in No. 3, is spread out and 
adjusted, and then carefully folded in two longitu- 
dinally, in such a way that a little more width shall 
be allowed for the back than for the front of the 
glove. See No. 4. 
the thumb may have room to move freely, and that 
there may be proper freedom to the back of the 
The want of suffi- 
cient allowance in this respect is soon proved by 


This is necessary, in order that 


hand when the hand is closed. 


the splitting of the backs, which is such a frequent 
and annoying occurrence with cheap gloves. The 
next thing is to make, at fixed distances apart, the 
three longitudinal cuts which are to form the four 
fingers. The workman makes his own middle finger 
a measure for the length of the principal cleft in a 
man’s glove, allowing a little over for the taking up 
See No. 5. The width 
apart of the clefts is regulated by the fact that the 
first and fourth fingers will have gussets or strips of 


of the leather in working. 


leather inserted only on their inner sides, while the 
middle and third fingers will have gussets on both 
These gussets are carefully cut out, as are 
the thumb-pieces, from the pieces of the skin re- 
maining over and above from the cutting of the 
gloves. 


sides. 


Unless economy is used with all these pieces, it 
will often happen that a new skin of leather will 
have to be cat into for the inferior parts, and thus 
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wasto will ensue. 
and gussets are shown at a and ¢ in Fig. 2. 


The forms of the thumb-piece 
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facilitate the movement of the fingers, there are also 
small angular pieces d, inserted at the base of the 
finger, towards the palm of the hand. No small 
skill is required in cutting out the hole in each glove 
which is to be filled by the thumb-piece. There is 
a prescribed, and slightly oblique position in which 
this hole is to be made (see No. 6, Fig. 1); but, as it 
is necessary it should correspond in form with the 
peculiar shape of the thumb-piece, it is perhaps the 
most delicate part of the whole operation to give the 
exact turn of the scissors which shall produce the 
desired result. A defect here is often visible in 
badly made gloves; either the hole is too small for 
the thumb-piece, and the latter is slightly puckered 
in putting it in, or it is too large, and the contrary 
plan has to be resorted to, or it is altogether badly 
shaped, causing an uncomfortable strain, and a 
speedy fracture. The form of the aperture varies in 
different workshops, but the general shape is some- 
what as represented at b, Fig. 2. The increasing 
employment of machinery in the cutting out of 
gloves promotes uniformity. At the Great Exhibi- 
tion, a French manufacturer (Jouvin, Boulevard 
Poissoniere, Paris) exhibited a number of punches 
for cutting out gloves. 

The glove, which now begins to assume its proper 
form, is next to have the fingers rounded to the pro- 
per length, and the back embroidered, when it is 
ready to be sewed. The sewing of gloves requires 
more care than that of any other material, especially 
at the extremities of the fingers, where the joins 
must be perfectly accurate, and where the closeness 
of the sewing may, without great care, tear away 
the delicate leather of the glove. There is a parti- 
cular order to be observed in the sewing of gloves. 
The first care is to get the thumb-piece nicely put 
in, and to correct, as well as may be, any little ir- 
regularity which may occur in the fitting of that 
piece to its place. The outer part is first sewod, 
arriving afterwards at the tongue-piece, which 
adapts it to the movements of the hand. When this 
is completed, the glove is folded together, and tho 
long seam is commenced, which reaches from the 
wrist to the top of the little finger. A gusset is 
then taken and inserted, the sewing being carried 
along the outer seam of that and the rest of the 
gussets, toward the back of the hand. When in this 
way the forefinger is arrived at, the gussets are 
shaped at the tops, and the sewing of the inner 
seam towards the palm of the hand is commenced, 
the little triangular pieces being duly inserted at 
the base for the sake of giving greater freedom to 
the action of the fingers. All that remains to be 
done is to make a strong hem around the wrist, and 
to add a button and button hole, if it be a glove 
of the description requiring it. The sewing of gloves 
is also effected by machinery in the city of Paris. 




















A CHAPTER ON 


BY MRS. 


Wrrnovt falling back upon the theory of Ter- 
tullian, who gives an antediluvian antiquity to the 
ornaments which form the subject of our paper, 
attributing the discovery of their materials, and the 
invention of the trinkets themselves, to the love of 
the fallen angels for the daughters of men, we find 
them mentioned in Hebrew history as early as the 
days of the Patriarchs, and trace them thence to the 
Egyptian, Chaldean, and Persian nations, whence 
their transit to the Lacedemonians and Pheenicians, 
and subsequently to the Gauls and Celts, was a na- 
tural result of war and commerce. In the East, the 
chain appears to have been strictly a badge of honor 
and authority conferred at the hands of a king, and, 
except where Ezekiel speaks of Jerusalem under 
the similitude of a woman, we do not remember an 
instance in Holy Writ in which it is referred to as 
an article of feminine adornment. The prophet 
Jeremiah includes necklaces and bracelets amongst 
the tinkling ornaments of which the haughty daugh- 
ters of Israel were to be despoiled, but chains are 
not mentioned. 

The investiture of Joseph by the Egyptian Pha- 
raoh, and of Daniel at the hands of Belshazzar, tho 
Chaldean king, will occur to every one. 

Bracelets, on the contrary, were worn by both sex- 
es, and were possibly more distinctive of wealth than 
rank; though, amongst the Jewish men, we read 
that Judah, the head of a tribe, wore them; and the 
Amalekite who slew Saul took as part of his spoil 
the bracelet that was upon his arm; this is the first 
instance in which the armilla is recorded as being 
worn by a warrior. 

Hereafter we shall perceive that not only was the 
custom of wearing these ornaments, but even the 
dictation of the occasions on which they should be 
worn and presented, continued from nation to nation 
down to comparatively modern times. 

From the Chaldeans the Persians are said to have 
adopted the chain as one of the insignia of office ; 
but no man was permitted to assume it who had not 
been invested by royal hands. 

Homer, who wrote 997, some say 994, years be- 
fore Christ, mentions the bracelet ;* and Keating 
tells us that, by royal command, in the reign of 
Muirheanhoin, King of Ireland, anno mundi 3070, 
the Irish gentlemen were distinguished from the 
common peuple by wearing a chain of gold around 
cheir necks. 





* 18th Book of the iad. 


CHAINS AND BRACELETS. 


WHITE. 


Always a favorite ornament with the Medes and 
Persians, the bracelet appears to have played the 
same part at the latter court that royal snuff-boxes 
and portraits have done in later times at others ; for 
Arlian informs us that the Persian kings rewarded 
all ambassadors, whether from Greece or other na- 
tions, with presents of bracelets; but though worn 
as badges of rank, and given as rewards of valor, we 
do not find them in use amongst the Greek men, 
who regarded them as only fitted for woman’s wear. 
And it would have been thought effeminate at Rome 
(where, according to Pliny, the gift of the golden 
bracelet was reserved especially for her citfens) to 
have worn them ordinarily. 

The ladies of both these nations appear to have 
been particularly fond of the use of this ornament, 
which sometimes glittered on the wrist, and at others 
circled the arm almost as high as the shoulder. 
Amongst the relics of Pompeii, a lava-buried lady 
was found wearing two bracelets of gold upon one 
arm; and many skeletons have been discovered in 
tumuli in this country, with a single bracelet worn, 
as Livy tells us the Sabine women wore theirs, on 
the left arm. 

Speaking of these ladies reminds us that the same 
authority states that their bracelets of gold were of 
great weight, a circumstance perhaps not wholly 
overlooked by the wily Romulus in the prospectus 
of those games which were to end in their forcible 
abduction. But the Roman ladies, who adopted the 
bracelet as a badge of rank, appear to have emulated 
their maternal ancestors in the massiveness of this 
adornment; for, according to Petronius Arbiter the 
satirist, who was put to death A. D. 66, some of 
them wore bracelets of many pounds in weight!* 
and several of a very solid description, and on that 
account supposed to be military armillia, have been 
discovered amongst Roman antiquities in this coun- 
try. 

Those of the ancient inhabitants of Magna Gre- 
cia, which the excavations at Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum have brought to light, though elegant in form, 
are far from massive. 

The snake-shaped bracelet, so frequent in our 
days, was a favorite form with the ladies of antiqui- 
ty, possibly because these creatures were sacred to 
Esculapius, and were supposed to counter-charm 
witchcraft and the evil eye (superstitions which the 


* Petronius asserts that some weighed six and a halt, 
and others ten pounds. 
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people of the Campania to this day believe in), be- 
sides that they had been held sacred by the Egypt- 
ians as the symbols of prudence and foresight. 

But the form of the bracelet was as varied as the 
materials that composed it, being sometimes made of 
amber, brass, and ivory, but more frequently of gold, 
silver, and bronze. 

Sometimes it was studded with jewels; at others 
it appears as a simple band of precious metal, with 
a rosette in the centre, and two starlike flowers at 
the sides ; while very frequently we find it made of 
gold wire, twisted together in the form of a cable, 
thicker in the middle than at the ends, and of a 
curved form so as to fasten by compressing the arm 
of the wearer, whence they received, in Latin, the 
name of Spinther. Occasionally they resembled a 
coil of golden rope, and required, when put on, to be 
slightly expanded, by having the ends drawn apart; 
these encircled the arms twice or thrice, according 
to their length; and a drawing of one of this deserip- 
tion, of solid gold, found, if we remember rightly, 
in Cheshire, is given in the “ Archwlogia,” which 
must have gone twelve times round the arm of the 
wearer, and is supposed to have belonged to a war- 
rior. 

Plutarch, Xenophon, Herodian, Isodorus, and 
others, all allude to them as military gifts; the Dra- 
conarii, or standard-bearers, wore them; and amongst 
many other instances we may cite that of Aulus Gel- 
lius, the Roman Achilles, as he was called from his 
invincible valor, whom Lucius Siccius Dentatus tells 
us received, amongst other honors, more than a hun- 
Nor was the use of them 
confined to the Greek and Roman nations; with 
the Norwegians, Gauls, Celts, and Saxons they were 
also the rewards of bravery: the fragmentary com- 
positions of the Scaldic bards which remain to us are 


dred and sixty bracelets. 


full of allusions to this custom, and in the Saxon 
chronicle, under the year 975, the English Edgar is 
expressly called the bestower of bracelets, the re- 
warder of heroes. 

Dion Cassius, and other writers who have described 
the dress of the warlike Queen of the Britons, Boa- 
dicea, informs us that she wore a chain of gold about 
her neck, and bracelets on her arms. And William 
of Malmsbury, complaining of the luxury of the 
English in the time of the Confessor, says that they 
adorned their arms with massive bracelets of gold. 

From Bartholimus we learn that it was not usual 
for maidens to wear these ornaments, but that they 
were frequently birthday and spousal presents; a 
fashion which would seem to date back to the offer- 
ing of Eliezar to the fair Rebekah, at the well with- 
out the city of Nahor, when sent to choose a wife 
for Isaac. 

Like the ring, a bracelet was considered to have a 
binding charm for lovers ; and a superstition existed 
that, if paaced amongst treasure, it would cause it to 
increase, 

Bracelets were frequently offered in the Roman 
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temples, as they had been by the ancient Israelites 
towards the adornment of the Tabernacle ; and Mat- 
thew Paris, in his description of King Henry III.’s 
visits to St. Alban’s Abbey in 1244 (where he stayed 
three days each time), tells us that the first was on 
the feast of St. Bartholomew, and the last on that 
of St. Thomas, when he gave a rich pall or cloak 
at the high altar, and three bracelets of gold at the 
shrine of the saint. 

Thus under three phases of religion we find this 
ornament appearing as a votive gift. 

A century later, and we find them instrumental 
in ending one of the most romantic episodes which 
history records, or Rome ever witnessed—the death 
of Rienzi. This “last of the Tribunes,” who re- 
stored in his own person the state of these ancient 
dignitaries, wore these ornaments ; and it is record- 
ed in the curious memoir by the Fathers Brumoy 
and Cerceau, that having (with the hope of escaping 
from the Capitol when the conspirators surrounded 
it) disguised himself in a peasant’s coat which he 
found in his porter’s lodge, and covered his face 
with charcoal, and his head and shoulders with a 
quilt and bed-covering, as if he had come for plun- 
der, he would in all probability have made his 
escape ; “ but that, either by chance or his kinsman’s 
treachery, a man having perceived him on the steps, 
after looking very earnestly at him, took him by the 
arms and held him fast. Unfortunately for the 
senator, the golden bracelets he used to wear upon 
his arms, and which he had imprudently neglected, 
or forgot to take off, betrayed him in spite of his 
disguise.” 

From the bracelets of Rienzi (in spite of the lapse 
of time) we come almost naturally to the chain of 
Masaniello, who, at the head of a Neapolitan mob 
in July, 1647, succeeded in overthrowing the impost 
on all articles of consumption, and restoring to the 
people the privileges granted to the city by Charles 
V. Whereupon the governor, Duke d’Arcos, whose 
oppressive taxation had given rise to the tumult, 
and whose few German and Spanish troops had been 
defeated, after signing the treaty, and granting an 
amnesty to all concerned in the insurrection, put a 
chain of gold round Masaniello’s neck, and saluted 
the young fisherman of Amalfi by the title of Duke 
of St. George. 

But long prior to this there is an anecdote told in 
the life of Bellini Gentile, an artist of considerable 
merit born at Venice 1421, which shows that the 
antique use of the chain, as a mark of kingly favor, 
had been perpetuated in the East to this period. 
Some of this artist’s pictures had found their way 
by the hands of commercial speculators to Constan- 
tinople, where, having been seen by the Sultan Mo- 
hammed IT., Bellini was invited by this monarch to 
visit his court. The invitation was accepted, and, 
besides the Sultan’s portrait, the artist was commis- 
sioned to paint several pictures, and amongst the 
rest the decollation of St. John; this picture, upon 
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its completion, was greatly admired by Mohammed, 
who nevertheless discovered a defect in the appear- 
ance of the dissevered neck, and to prove the accu- 
racy of his criticism, ordered the head of a slave to 
be struck off in the presence of the horrified artist, 
who never enjoyed another moment’s tranquillity till 
he had obtained leave to return to Venice. 
Mohammed dismissed him with letters to the Se- 


nate, expressing his admiration of his talents, and, 


amongst other proofs of his favor, placed, in the 
fashion of another Pharaoh, a golden chain about 
his neck. 

We learn from Livy that chains as well as brace- 
lets were sometimes given as rewards to soldiers by 
the Romans ; they were called by them catena, and 
the diminutive catella was used as well for those of 
superior value, from the fineness and delicacy of 
their workmanship, as in reference to size. They 
were worn by women, either on the neck or round 
the waist, and were used, as Pliny tells us, to sus- 
pend pearls, jewels set in gold, keys, lockets, and 
other trinkets; so that the chatalaine of our great- 
great-gre. lmothers in all probability had a classic 
origin. 

The Roman chains exhibit a great variety of 
beautiful and ingenious patterns, and occasionally 
vie in fineness of workmanship with those now 
made at Venice. 

In the exhumations of antiquities at Pompeii, 
some very beautifully executed specimens of the 
chain have been discovered. Mrs. Starke speaks 
of one partly enamelled; but no silver ones are 
mentioned. 

Virgil speaks of the chains worn by the ancient 
Gauls, in describing the workmanship of the shield 
presented by Venus to her son, in that section of its 
prophetic embossments which represented their ap- 
proach to the walls of Rome at the very moment 
that the cackle of the silver goose, at the gate of the 
temple, discovered them. 


“The gold dissembles well their yellow har, 
And chains of gold on their white necks they wear.” 


From various sources we learn that with this nation 
the chain made the principal ornament of persons in 
power, and was worn on all occasions—even in bat- 
tle, as Virgil describes it, to distinguish them from 
the common soldiers. 

Something of the same kind existed formerly in 
England, and still lingers there in the gold chains 
which distinguish the chief magistrates of cities, 
and make so important an item in the state dresses 
of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, the 
Provosts and Bailiffs of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 

In olden times it was the custom for stewards in 
great men’s houses to wear a chain as the badge of 
their authority ; even other domestics appear some- 
times to have worn them, as we may gather from 
the old ballad of “King John and the Abbot of 


Canterbury.” 
22% 


CHAIN 


8S AND BRACELETS. 
A hundred men the king did heare say 
The abbot kept in his house every day, 
And fifty gold chains, without any doubt, 
In velvet coates, waited the abbot about.” 


Olivia’s steward, Malvolio was not without this ap- 


pendage of office. 
* Go, sir, rub your chain with crums,” 


exclaims Sir Toby, by way of defiance and contempt. 
In “Every Man out of his Humor,” Carlo, advising 
Soligardo how to appear as a court gallant, tells him 
he must have a fellow with a great chain (though it 
be copper) to bring him letters, messages, &c. We 
fifid this custom still existing in the reign of Charles 
I., when the stately steps of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond were wont to be preceded by three gentlemen- 
ushers, bearing white wands, and wearing, like the 
abbot’s attendants in the ballad quoted above, “ vel- 


” 


vet gowns and gold chains,” so that in all proha- 
bility this antique badge of servitude and authority 
only became exploded with the interruption the Pu- 
ritan period offered to such pomps and vanities. 

In Edward IIT.’s reign, when fashion was fettered, 
as it has been long since, by Act of Parliament, we 
find all ornaments of gold and silver forbidden to 
those who could not spend £10 a year; but the 
chain remained a badge of power and nobility. In 
Smith’s costumes we find William Beauchamp, Lord 
Abergavenny, Captain of Calais, Custos of the 
County of Pembroke, in the reign of Richard IL, 
wearing a cross pattee of gold suspended by a gold- 
en chain, and over his left shoulder a superb belt of 
gold and precious stones (1392). And in the same 
reign we find that the custom of burying these orna- 
ments with persons of rank (a custom which the 
archeologists have traced from the Irish, Saxon, 

toman, and Gallic tumuli, to those of Tartary) was 

still continued ; for Grattan, describing the obsequies 
of Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, expressly men- 
tions that King Richard caused him to be arrayed 
in princely garments, garnished with a chain of 
gold. 

In the reign of James IT., the chest which con- 
tains the body of Edward the Confessor was opened, 
and under one of the shoulder bones was found a 
crucifix of fine gold, richly enamelled, suspended to 
a gold chain twenty-four inches in length, which, 
passing round the neck, was fastened by a locket of 
massive gold adorned with four large red stones. 

In the splendid but neglected tapestry in St. 
Mary’s Hall, Coventry—a beautiful and curious spe- 
cimen of the drawing, dyeing, and embroidery of 
1450—Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou are repre- 
sented at their devotions; the king wearing on his 
neck a gold chain of huge dimensions and clumsy 
workmanship; while the queen and some of her 
attendant ladies are adorned with smalier ones of 
the same materials. A few years later than the royal 
visit commemorated in the Coventry tapestry, in the 
reign of Henry VII., this trinket figured in one of 
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the most curious scenes that the picturesque history 
of Scotland retains for us. 

Like his namesake, James I. of England, James 
II. of Scotland was odious through his favorites, at 
the head of whom was Cochran, Earl of Mar, the 
magnificent upstart, as Lindsay calls him, who, 
coming from the king to the council (which council 
was holden in the kirk of Lawder for the time), was 
accompanied with a band of men-of-war to the num- 
ber of three hundred light axes, all clad in white 
livery, and black bands thereon, that they might be 
Himself 
was clad in a riding-pie of black velvet, with a 


known for Cochran the Earl of Mar’s men. 


great chain of gold about his neck of the value of 
three hundred crowns; and four blowing horns (he- 
ralds, we presume, of his state), with both ends of 
gold and silk, set with precious stones. His horn 
(of which, by the way, he appears to have made little 
use) was tipped with fine gold at either end, and a 
precious stone called a beryl hanging in the midst. 

Coming thus to the council, Cochran, according to 
Lindsay, knocked rudely at the door of the church 
just after the assembly had finished their consulta- 
tion; and upon Sir Robert Douglas, of Lochleven, 
who was appointed to watch the door, informing 
them that the Earl of Mar demanded admittance, 
the Earl of Angus ordered the door to be opened, 
and, rushing upon Cochran, he pulled the massive 
gold chain from his neck, saying that a rope would 
become him better! While Sir Robert Douglas 
stripped him of the costly blowing horn he wore by 
his side (as was the manner of the times), telling 
him he had too long been a hunter of mischief, 
Cochran, with astonishment, asked them if they were 
in jest or earnest, and for answer had his arms 
pinioned with a common halter till he should be 
He 


other favorites, over Lawder Bridge. 


carried to execution. was hanged, with the 
king’s six 
This burglarious anticipation of the executioners’ 
perquisites, on the part of these noblemen, is not 
the least curious incident in this semi-savage tra- 
gedy. 

In the times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, admi- 
rals and other high officers wore chains of gold in 
all probability, graduating in massiveness according 
torank. The peculiar mark which distinguished a 
lord high admiral, before uniforms were worn, was a 
magnificent chain, to which was attached a large 
whistle of the same precious metal—the boatswain’s 
badge of our own times. 

In Lord Herbert's history of Henry VIIL, it is 
mentioned that Sir Edward Howard, second son of 
the Earl of Surrey, and Admiral of England (Lord 
High Admiral), having boarded a French galley 
near Conquet, a little below Brest, on the coast of 
Brittany, with about seventeen English gentlemen, 
his own galley falling off from along-side by some 
avcident, this noble person was left in the hands of 
his enemies, of whom there could be no other ac- 
eount given by his own men than that, when he 
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was past all hope of recovering his galley, he took 
the chain and whistle from his neck and threw them 
into the sea. Hall, too, in describing the English 
escort setting out on the Calais road to meet the 
Lady Anne of Cleves, tells us that it was led by the 
Earl of Southampton, Great Admiral of England, 
apparelled in a coat of purple velvet, cut in cloth of 
gold, and tied with great aiglets and trefoils of gold, 
to the number of four hundred; while baldricwise 
he wore a chain of the same costly metal, at which 
did hang a whistle of gold, set with rich stones of 
great value. And in the same chronicle which gives 
us a description of the Earl of Surrey mounted on a 
great courser, richly trapped, and accompanied by a 
hundred and forty gentlemen, magnificently appa- 
relled, on goodly horses, going forth to meet the 
French ambassadors at Blackheath, mention is 
again made of these official appendages—the mass- 
ive gold chain and whistle, worn baldricwise, over 
a coat of rich tissue, cut in cloth of silver. Sir John 
Davis, who flourished in the times of Elizabeth and 
her successor, alludes in one of his epigrams to the 


military use of this ornament— 


“Great Captain Medon wears a chain of gold 

Which at five hundred crowns is valued, 

For that it was his grandsire’s chain of old, 
When great King Henry Boulogne conquered. 

And wear it, Medon, for it may ensue 
That thou, by virtue of this massy chain, 

A stronger town than Boulogne may’st subdue, 
If wise men’s saws be not reputed vain ; 

For what says Philip, King of Macedon? 
* There is no castle so well fortified, 

But if an ass laden with gold comes on, 
The guard will stoop, and gates fly open wide.’ ” 


The point of the epigram is apart from our sub- 
ject, but there is a neatness about it which persuad- 
ed us to give it whole; and, after all, it is not so 
irrelevant, considering that there are not a few Cap- 
tain Medons amongst the wearers of gold chains at 
the present day. In Shakspeare’s time, the chain 
made some figure as an article of lure: it playsa 


, 


conspicuous part in the “ Comedy of Errors ;” and, 
according to Ben Jonson (his junior by ten years), 
a Savoy-chain was a necessary appendage to the 
dress of a finished beau: without it, the smart thing 
would have been as incomplete as a butterfly with 
half a wing gone. 

About this time, says Strutt (the reign of Charles 
I.), and long before, the common wearing of chains 
by the gentry was in fashion; and some, like Cap- 
tain Medon’s, were of great value. In the “ Puri- 
tan,” Sir Godfrey, an old knight, when he had lost 
his, exclaims that it had at least three thousand 
links, and cost full three hundred crowns! 

In a warrant of indemnity and discharge to Lio- 
nel Earl of Middlesex, Lord High Treasurer, and to 
the other commissioners of jewels, for having de- 
livered certain jewels to James I., which were sent 
by his majesty into Spain to the Prince of Wales 
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nd Duke of Buckingham, July 7, 1623, mention is 

made of “a chayne of gould of eight-and-forty pieces, 
whereof twenty-four are great and twenty-four 
small, garnished with dyamonds; and a great 
George of gould hanging thereat, garnished with 
dyamonds of sundry sortes; also one faire chayne 
of gould, having three score pieces with foure dya- 
monds in each piece, and three score great round 
pearles, delivered to our own handes by the Lord 
Brooke, and by us given to our dear cosen the late 
Marchionesse, and now Dutches of Buckingham, at 
New-yeares’-tide, One Thousand Six Hundred and 
Twenty-Two.” 

In this manner were the rich jewels of previous 
reigns frittered away, in gifts to the haughty favor- 
ite and his wife. Chains and bracelets are still oc- 
casionally employed as royal presents, and of late 
years very magnificent specimens of the latter kind 
have found their way to the jewel-cases of several 
fair artistes at the hands of kings and emperors. 
Its ancient use under the name of Armillia has no 
type in modern times, unless the 


good conduct 


g 
stripes on a soldier’s arm, or the band on a police- 
man’s, have any mystic reference to it. 

3oth the chain and bracelet are now common 
articles of ornament, requiring no other patent than 
the power to purchase to give a right to wear them ; 


but not the less interesting on this account, as illus- 
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trating the slow, but certain dying out of class pre- 
judices, which even on such trifling matters set the 
narrow stamp of its veto; indeed, it is rather worthy 
of remark, with regard to the former article, that 
the class of persons of which it was at one period a 
privilegede distinction are most chary now in the 
display of it. 

We might go on adding link to link to our sub- 
ject without exhausting it, since the wearing of 
both these ornaments in some rude form and simple 
materials is as common to savage states as to the 
classic nations we have quoted, or those modern 
ones in which the most exquisite art fashions them, 
and the most costly gems and metals are frequently 
used in their workmanship. 

The cabinets in the Ethnographical room of the 
British 


ments. 


Museum are rich in such barbaric orna- 
There one sees bracelets (and chains to 
match) of kangaroo and peccary teeth, of boars’ 
tusks, of shells, of bits of tortoise shell, of reeds, 
with others made of the thigh-bones of a small bird, 
and some again of colored seeds, and even feathers. 

Of these, some are from the north-west coast of 
America, some from the Marquesas and Sandwich 
Islands, and some from New Guinea and Australia ; 
but all attest to a universal, and, it would seem, 
purely natural taste for this species of personal 
adornment, 
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NARRATIVE OF A SHIPWRECK. 


In December, 1835, I sailed from Philadelphia in 
a brig bound to the River Platte, having for com- 
panions another passenger and the supercargo of 
the vessel. Our progress was fair, and we had the 
usual accompaniments of a long voyage, squalls and 
gales, in which our brig proved herself as fine a one 
as eyer floated, and calms and fair winds; all went on 
harmoniously on’ board, and we congratulated our- 
selves on our good fortune—too soon, as it proved. 

On the 10th of February, 1846, when we were 
within three days’ sail of Montevideo, our voyage 
was stopped. For several days previous, we had 
been annoyed by squally and disagreeable weather, 
and on this day the squalls had been very frequent, 
By 2 P. M. the 
bad weather appeared to be leaving us, all was clear 


accompanied by heavy showers. 


to windward, and we enjoyed our dinner that day, 
and our cigar afterwards, with unusual zest. After 
dinner we were amusing ourselves in the cabin, 
when we heard the mate taking in sail. This had 
been so common of late, that I took no notice of it; 
the captain, however, went on deck. 


A few minutes 
only had elapsed, when the second mate came to 
he companion-way and told us that a water-spout 


was close upon us. We travelled up very quickly, 
and found that the water-spout had formed upon 
our lee bow, and was coming directly towards us. 
As we were close hauled upon the wind, the helm 
was put up, and we ran off before the wind, in hopes 
that the spout would pass so far astern of us as to 
do us no injury; and in this we would have suc- 
ceeded, but for the folly of the captain, who com- 
menced taking in sail the minute we were before 
the wind, and thus deadened the vessel’s way so 
much that, although the water-spout did not strike 
us, it passed so close to the stern of the brig that its 
water fell upon our deck, and the accompanying 
whirlwind acting upon the masts, while the under 
tow acted upon the keel, tripped up the vessel, and 
fairly capsized her. All hands escaped to the side, 
and there we went to work with our knives to cut 
away the rigging, in hopes of the masts breaking. 
This having no effect, some of the men went out 
into the tops and cut away the topmast rigging ; 
the topmasts at once fell over, and the strain at that 
end and at the other end, from the vessel now being 
full of water, snapped off both masts, the main about 
fifteen, and the fore about three feet above the deck. 
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The vessel then slowly righted, and we were once 
more in board. 

We were in this perilous position on the vessel’s 
side nearly two hours. It was wet and slippery, 
and a false step would have been certain death, for 
several large-sized sharks were swimming round us 
all the time. 

We got safely in board, however, and found 
everything a perfect wreck ; galley, binnacle, boats, 
everything was swept from the decks, cabin and 
hold were full of water, the vessel had settled down 
until the deck was level with the sea, which was 
making a breach over her. In fact, 

“ A wreck complete she rolled, 
At mercy of the waves ;” 
* And no one could say 
The ship would swim an hour, which, by good luck, 
Still swam, though not exactly like a duck.” 


As we thought the vessel must go down, and we had 
a large quantity of lumber on board, which no doubt 
saved our lives by buoying up the brig, we set to 
work to make a raft in case of need ; and, with the 
help of spars and ropes, we completed one, on which 
we looked with great complacency, although I have 
no doubt the first heavy sea which struck it would 
have washed it to pieces. We moored it under the 
lee of the wreck, and placed upon it a portion of the 
provisions we had saved, in case we should have to 
Our “list of stores” was not 
very great or various. A cask of navy bread had 
floated out of the main hatch, and, from the centre 


take to it in a hurry. 


of it, we succeeded in getting two small chests full 
of dry bread; this was no easy job, as the sea was 
washing logs of wood and bolts about the deck, to 
the imminent risk of our limbs. The cask, too, 
jumped about as lively as an India rubber ball. 
The water was almost knee deep on deck. As all 
the water-casks had been washed off the deck, and 
were floating around us with the spars and other 
loose portions of the wreck, one of the men jumped 
overboard with a rope around him, and succeeded, 
at the risk of his life, in fastening a rope to a sixty 
gallon cask, which we hauled in safely. We would 
have rescued other casks but for the folly of the 
captain, who throughout was almost crazy with fear, 
who cut away the trysail sheet, which, in some way, 
confined the wreck near us, and spars, water-casks, 
and all immediately drifted away from us. 

We found our water-cask had been used from, and 
By 
this time night had gathered over us, and we mus- 


did not contain more than about forty gallons. 


tered on the small raised deck over the cabin, which 
was above the water. We lay there all night, soaked 
oy heavy showers of rain, and few of us slept, as we 
cid not know at what moment we might be obliged 
to take to the raft, upon which the first mate—Mr. 
Bell, a regular trump, who deserves to have his 
name published—remained in charge, and to watch 
if the brig gave signs of settling still deeper. 
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The next morning the sun shone out as usual, and 
soon dried our clothes. As the vessel showed no 
signs of immediate sinking, we broke up our raft, 
and made another stronger and more substantial, 
upon which we rigged a mast and prepared a sail. 
Our provisions were then got together and examined, 
and, as we had picked up a few more things, we 
An 
inventory of our stores would read thus: “ One cask 
of water, two chests of bread, one keg of butter, one 
small box of dried peaches, three pounds of almonds, 
three hams, a few pounds of pearl barley, and a 
drowned chicken.” 

Our clothes were four coats, two pea-jackets, four 
blankets, several sheets, and a number of woollen 
stockings. As I had no hat, I cut off the upper 
part of the leg of a large stocking, and, tying up 
one end, had an excellent cap. Our ensign was also 
saved, and was hoisted union down upon an oar, 
which was fastened to the stump of the mainmast. 
We were put upon an allowance of a biscuit and 
three-quarters of a‘pint of water per day. We en- 
tertained strong hopes of being picked up by some 
vessel bound round Cape Horn or to the River 
Platte ; and this night we slept a little, as our fears 
of sinking had somewhat subsided. 

The next day, Friday 12th, all hands were up by 
Many 
false alarms were given, as, the “ wish being father 
to the thought,” the white caps of the sea were re- 
peatedly taken for sails. About seven o’clock, I saw 
what I was almost certain was a vessel ; but, as we 


were in no danger of immediate starvation. 


daybreak and on the look-out for a vessel. 


had been so often disappointed, I waited some time 
with my eyes steadily fixed, until there could be no 
doubt, and then sang out, “Sail ho!” This time it 
was no false alarm; a small vessel was certainly 
near us, standing close hauled to the southward, and 
When nearly opposite to 
us, she was hove to, having apparently fallen in with 
some of our wreck, which had drifted off in that 
direction. For two hours she stood off and on, at 
the end of which time they appeared to have dis- 
covered us, for the yards were squared, and the ves- 


about five miles from us. 


sel ran down towards us until we could see the peo- 
ple on her decks, and, of course, must ourselves 
Having thus 
apparently satisfied his curiosity, her captain hauled 
his wind, and, leaving us, stood off upon his old 
He must have seen us! 


have been distinctly visible to them. 


course. 

It is impossible to describe the change in our 
feelings created by this cruel desertion. We now 
began, for the first time, almost to despair. We 
were scorched all day by the full blaze of a mid- 
summer’s sun (midsummer, south of the line), and 
nightly we were drenched by very heavy showers. 
The last thing we did at night was to sweep tho 
horizon carefully, in the hope of seeing some friend- 
ly sail, but all in vain. 

“Twas twilight, and the sunless day went down 

Over the waste of waters like a veil, 




















Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 
Of one whose hate is masked but to assail: 

Thus to their wistful eyes the night was shown, 
And grimly darkled o’er their faces pale 

And hopeless eyes, that o’er the deep alone 
Gazed dim and desolate.” 


Saturday, 13th, still the same. We could do no- 
thing towards freeing the brig of water, as a heavy 
sea was running and making a continual breach 
over us. We suffered much from our smull allow- 
ance of water, exposed as we were to such a hot sun. 
Oh, the luxury ef a good glass of water to men in 
our situation ! 


“Till taught by pain, 
Men really know not what good water ’s worth.” 


About noon on Sunday, the 14th, the sea had 
gone down so much, and the weather was so mode- 
rate, that we determined to attempt freeing the ves- 
sel of the water, although we had great doubts of 
our success. We contrived to rig one of the pumps, 
and, while some pumped, others bailed with what- 
ever they could find. We knew there was a large 
cask of fine water under the cabin, and we hoped 
that, even if we were unable to free the vessel en- 
tirely, we might at least be able to get at the cabin- 
fluor, and cut it away enough to get out the cask. 
We soon found that we were gaining on the water, 
and our efforts, if possible, increased, until by sun- 
down we had steerage-way once more on our vessel. 
Our raft was at once broken up, and all the spars 
and rope once more brought on board. A few 
hands continued at the pumps; the rest began rig- 
ging jury masts. Making a pair of shears with two 
old spars, a spare topmast was lashed to them, and 
served for a foremast; a lower etudding-sail was 
fitted as a foresail, and, by 9 P. M., we had our brig 
under command once more, and we ready to set sail. 
We worked all night, and before morning had all 
the water out of the vessel, and found that she did 
not leak a drop. At sunrise we set sail, and shaped 
a course, as well as we could judge, for Rio Ja- 
neiro. We had to trust to the sun and stars, for all 
our compasses were lost, and we had only the recol- 
lection of our position upon the chart the day of our 
upset to guide us. Our next care was to rig a main- 
mast, which we made out of an old trussmast, which 
we lashed securely to the stump of the mainmast. 
An old main-deck awning served for mainsail, and 
we were running before a fair wind for somewhere. 

On once more getting into the cabin, it was found 
in a shocking condition, covered with slime and 
dirt of all kinds. A small flat-topped stove was in 
it, and this was at once transferred to the deck, and 
a small shed erected over it. We now had plenty 
of water (and oh, that first long, long drink, after 
our abstinence, can never be forgotten !) and provi- 
sions. We got at some barrels of flour, and found 
it perfectly good, as the salt water had formed a 
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cake of an inch or two thick only, and preserved 
the remainder. We also found some hams; and we 
baked our dough cakes and fried our slices of ham 
upon the stove, and made a breakfast that day su- 
perior in relish to any that we had ever made be- 
fore, or ever will again. 

For several days, the wind continuing fair, we 
were engaged in searching in the run, and lockers, 
and hold for whatever we could find. Very little 
was the result. My trunk, a large one, had effectu- 
ally disappeared—washed away with all its con- 
The captain’s sextant and quadrant were 
found, and were of good service. The chronometer 
was also found, but entirely useless, An old Bow- 
ditch and a Nautical Almanac were found in a tight 
drawer in the captain’s room, so that we could find 
our latitude daily. The longitude had to be left to 
Providence. The cabin telltale—a small compass 
which hangs over the captain’s seat at table—was 
also found, and, after considerable trouble, was 
A small gallows 


tents. 


found to be tolerably accurate. 
was rigged over the wheel, the compass fastened to 
it, and thus the steersman had once more something 
closer than the sun to go by. 

We sailed thus day after day, blessed with fine 
weather, and had our captain known anything of 
the coast, we might have been in harbor in a few 
days, as St. Catherine’s was the nearest port to us 
at the time of our disaster, and the wind as fair for 
there as for Rio. On the tenth day of our thus sail- 
ing, land was discovered at daybreak right ahead, 
and resembling exactly the famous Sugar Loaf 
which marks the entrance to Rio. We thought our- 
selves very fortunate, and stood on, opening more 
land, until by noon we found ourselves in a deep 
bight, into which wind and tide were both sweeping 
us, and we were not at Rio; nor did we know where 
we were. While we were still in doubt as to what 
we should do, a vessel came in sight, and soon was 
close enough for us to speak her, which we accom- 
plished by means of twisting very indifferent Span- 
ish into worse Portuguese. It turned out that we 
were in a bay leading (across a bar and up a river) 
to a small town called Cananea, about three hundred 
miles W. S. W. from Rio. We had drifted very 
much to the westward while we were water-logged, 
and no allowance had been made for this drift by 
the captain in shaping his course for Rio Janeiro. 

It was a Brazilian patache which we had spoken, 
and the captain kindly offered to pilot us in. We 
followed in his wake, and the following afvernoon 
we arrived in safety at the small, almost Indian vil 
lage of Cananea, where we were received with 
genuine hospitality by the inhabitants. 

Here we remained sixty days, during which time 
we refitted our brig sufficiently to venture once more 
to sea; and, taking leave of our kind friends, we 
sailed on the 4th of April, and on the 12th arrived 
safely in the harbor of Rio Janeiro. 


J oRTER. 








A MOORISH 


A Frew days ago, I heard in a neighboring house 
the sound of tambourines, reed-pipes, &c., which 
usually announces a family festival. I mounted on 
my terrace, but was unable to see anything in the 
adjoining court except a few negroes preparing mats, 
as if to receive a numerous company. In vain I 
endeavored to get a view into the interior of the 
house—my curiosity was doomed to be disappointed. 
I went into the street, where I heard a wedding 
spoken of. I walked about near the entrance of the 
house where the nuptials were to take place, though 
with small hopes of success, when a Moorish woman, 
carefully enveloped in her veil, passed near me, and 
gently touching my arm, said to me, in excellent 
French, “ Thou wishest to see the wedding? Come!” 
She then linked her arm in mine, and we entered 
the house together. If I was astonished to hear her 
speak French so well, I was not surprised at the 
kindness of her act, as they all are, in general, civil 
and obliging to those that please them. She intro- 
duced me into a large hall on the ground floor, where 
I found myself in company of about twenty Moorish 
ladies, richly dressed, and all seated in the oriental 
style. They made room for me, and I seated myself 
among them. They received me most graciously; 
and after shaking hands with me, made me the cus- 
tomary galutation by raising their hands to their 
lips. Coffee was served, without sugar, and the 
music began again. Three old women, no less 
hideous than the witches in Macbeth, resumed their 
tambourines to accompany the most discordant chant 
that ever offended Christian ears. These three ma- 
trons possess a great number of privileges at Bona. 
They preside at births; and if the new-born infant 
be a boy, they hail its arrival with the frightful din 
of their tambourines, and distract the ear of the suf- 
fering mother with their noisy congratulations. Part 
of their business is also to tattoo, which they do with 
great skill and taste, and to arrange the dress of the 
brides; in which last particular they signally fail, 
at least in the eyes of a Parisian. I had endured 
my share of this dreadful concert for above three- 
quarters of an hour, wondering in whose honor I 
was thus exercising my patience, when at last the 
music ceased, and a pause ensued. The lady who 
introduced me had taken off the “koiik,” or veil, 
that concealed her splendid attire, and I was able 
to examine her at leisure. 


She was singularly 

handsome, in spite of the pains she had taken to 

paint her face, according to the Moorish fashion. 

By this means her beautiful eyebrows were joined 

in one arch across her forehead, and her eyes re- 

erived additional lustre from the tinge of cucuma 
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under her long eyelashes, Black patches were placed 
on her cheeks, that glowed with artificial brightness, 
reminding one of the belles of the court of Louis 
XV., and her frequent bursts of gayety disclosed 
a set of pearly teeth. Her long black hair was 
gathered in large rolls under a fillet of crimson 
silk and gold; her beautifully modelled hands and 
arms were tattooed so admirably that they seemed 
to be covered with black lace-work of the most in- 
tricate design; the tips of her fingers were dyed 
with rocon; and her legs and feet tattooed in the 
same manner as herarms. Her slippers were richly 
embroidered with gold and silver, and heavy golden 
bracelets adorned her arms and legs. All the other 
women wore the same kind of costume—the only 
variety consisting in the different arrangement of 
colors, in the greater or less beauty of the silken 
trowsers, double chemises of cotton and muslin, and 
length of the gauze veils ornamented with gold 
and silver spangles. The weight of the ear-rings 
and gold chains with which they were loaded seemed 
in no degree to impede their motions; and certainly, 
if their intrinsic value was rather a proof of the 
wealth than of the taste of the wearers, their size 
was a still greater testimony of the personal vigor 
that was able to endure such a weight in a heat of 
forty-five deg. [Reaum.] When I had finished my 
scrutiny, which seemed by no means disagreeable to 
the objects of it, my first acquaintance offered me a 
place by her side, which I gladly accepted; and the 
following conversation took place between us :— 

“In a few minutes thou wilt see the bride.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“Behind that great damask curtain, where she 
has been hidden three days.” 

“Why?” , 

“ Because she came with her mother from one of 
the tribes in the mountains, and is lodging here with 
the mother of the bridegroom. Nobody is allowed 
to see her before the moment she is conducted to 
the nuptial chamber. She was married this morning 
before the cadi, veiled from head to foot, and nei- 
ther her husband nor we have yet beheld her.” 

The mother of the bride then made her appearance, 
and passed behind the damask curtain before men- 
tioned, accompanied by the three matrons. Small 
wax lights were distributed among us, after which 
the curtain rose, and the bride, supported on each 
side, was led into the midst of our circle, and placed 
on a cushion that had been prepared for her. They 
next proceeded to arrange her toilet, which had not 
been required for the ceremony of the morning. 
The matrons covered her with a velvet mantle 
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worked in gold, sligntly resembling the cope worn 
by our priests, but closed at the sides. On her hair, 
the long tresses of which were rolled under a fillet, 
like Fatima’s, was placed first a velvet band, five 
inches in width, stiffly mounted on pasteboard ; then 
a second one of the same kind, but ornamented with 
gold fringes and strings of golden coins. When this 
was done, they proceeded to paint her eyebrows, 
eyelashes, and lips—a measure which seemed by no 
means useless, as she was deadly pale, and appeared 
completely exhausted. The poor young creature 
had been suffering from fever for several months: 
while her youth and good constitution had struggled 
against the malady, unassisted by any scientific 
help, in consequence of her nation’s strange belief 
in fatalism. She had been betrothed for many 
years ; and the time for her marriage having arrived, 
the promises exchanged on each side had to be re- 
deemed, without any regard for the consequences. 
When her toilet was entirely finished, all the ladies 
who were present went into the court, and, striking 
their chins with their fingers, produced that sound 
so like the barking of a dog, which is often heard in 
the Arab towns, and is so disagreeable to the ear. 
This was the signal that the husband’s authority 
was about to commence, and that the moment had 
arrived when he was permitted to take the first view 
of his young wife. She was then placed on the 
threshold of the door, and her hands were left free, 
in order that she might raise her veil. The bride- 
groom was just crossing the court; he advanced 
straight to his wife, viewed her by the light of our 
tapers, and placed a piece of money on her head, 
according to an ancient custom, as a sign that he 
accepted the spouse chosen for him, though the law 
would have permitted him immediately to repudiate 
her. The poor young woman, who seemed scarcely 








fifteen years old, exhausted with illness, fatigue, anc 
the painful uncertainty she was suffering, was unabl- 
to lift her hand to her head in sufficient time to re 
tain the piece of money, which confirmed her new 
title. It fell to the ground, upon which arose a 
general cry of distress ; as Arab superstition regards 
an accident of this kind as an announcement of death 
to the person who lets fall the fatal medal. The 
bridegroom retired to his chamber, and the bride 
was led back among the circle of her friends to hear 
the hymeneal chant. This was another severe trial 
to my ears; and I much rejoiced that at least I was 
spared the words of this discordant music, which, 
being in Arabic, I did not understand. We then 
went in a body to lead the bride to her husband. I 
wish I could describe to you any of the wonders 
that the Tales of the Arabian Nights relate about 
the interior of Moorish houses; but I was neither 
at Bagdad nor Bassora, and Bona is still in a state 
of primitive simplicity in regard to costly furniture 
and other articles of oriental magnificence; a slight 
covering of whitewash was the only sign of luxury 
in the houses of the richest Moors. On entering the 
nuptial chamber, the only thing I saw was a white 
mass, squatted on the ground on a corner of the 
carpet. This was the bridegroom, who had to be 
roughly shaken before he would change his position 
and make room for his young wife. She was then 
placed beside him, and they remained in this singu- 
lar attitude, resembling the china figures that are 
sometimes seen on each side of the fireplace in old 
houses. We then returned to the hall, where the 
dancing began, accompanied by the same inevitable 
music. The mother of the bridegroom first danced 
for her son, and afterwards the mother of the bride 
for her daughter; then came the performance of 
the nearest relations, 
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THE DEPARTED. 
BY L. A. GOBRIGHT. 
“ T wish that we had the Daguerreotype of our dear child.” 


TWAS on a winter’s early morn— 
Ah! ne’er can we forget the day—- 
When from our home our child was torn, 
And borne on angels’ wings away! 


The north-west in condolence sighed— 
And bowed our leafless tree, as though 
In grief, because in summer-tide 
Its shade no more should shield his brow 


No, no! the day we'll ne’er forget; 
Snow then was on the frozen ground: 
Methinks I see the pure flakes yet, 
As noiselessly they fall around! 


And on that morn a truant bird, 
In sight of where the dead child lay, 


Upon a lofty spire appeared, 
And soon departed far away! 


Eleven years have passed since he 
Was lowered to his algid bed, 

And o’er the covering green have we 
A counterpane of blossoms spread. 


We see him as he was before 

Death quenched the fire upon his cheek 
His childish sports are acted o’er, 

And e’en we sometimes hear him speak! 


The imprint of the golden ray 
Could but a sickly shadow give; 
Depict the lines to pale away, 
Nor long upon the silver live. 


But on the plate of memory 

His form more lovely, bright appears, 
And with revolving years we see 

That time th’ impression deeper wears‘ 
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STANZAS.—ON A MOUSE WITH EXCISED 
EARS. 


BY J. M. 8. 


AND can it be, sweet innocent? Oh yes, 
’Tis true, too true, they ’ve slit those little ears. 
Each look, so eloquent with mute distress, 
Naught could avail—they heeded not your fears. 
Could nothing stay your course? Say, tiny shears, 
Were all its supplications worse than vain? 
In vain did little eyes, suffused with tears, 
Pour out their contents like a flood of rain? 
Poor little mouse, were thus those sweet ears cut in twain? 


Perhaps thou wert a mother, and perhaps, 
Thy larder empty, thou hadst gone out seeking 
For some nice morsels, or delicious scraps, 
To feed thy little ones, with hunger squeaking. 
But when they heard thy lamentable shrieking, 
How bloodless waxed their looks! how pale and ghast 
They sobbed as if their little hearts were breaking, 
And tears chased tears adown their cheeks so fast 
It seemed as though that bitter hour would ne’er have 
passed ! 


Perhaps a Poet-lover, and hadst poured 

Thy passion into poetry, and flown 
To her, above all others most adored, 

In some sequestered spot to meet alone. 

Perhaps she saw those ears slit to the bone. 
But she was left with only one resource, 

(For she had answered “ Yes,” in faltering tone, 
And that was if they healed not,) then of course 
Thou ‘dst not when wed refuse consent to a divorce. 


Perhaps thou wert a Statesman, and thy breast 
Glowed with a statesman’s pride, to see thy house 
Filled with the noblest, mightiest, and best, 
Who claimed acquaintance with so great a mouse. 
Perhaps thou might’st have had a virtuous spouse 
By such surrounded, and to look so shabby, 
And yet to live! No, Heaven forbid! Arouse! 
Call in the aid of some kind friend to stab ye, 
Or headlong rush upon the fangs of some grim tabby 


Perhaps thou wert a venerable Loafer, 

Of friends, of kindred, and of home bereft, 
Without a farthing in thy empty coffer, 

With scarce a second coat or garment left. 

What ragged clothes thou hadst, some generous gift! 
Put thou canst loaf no more, ’tis vain to try it; 

Thou ’rt marked, and if detected in a theft, 
They ’re sure to catch thee, for they know thee by it, 
And Moyamensing’s walls will yield thee rest and diet. 


Perhaps thou wert to “ female rights” a victim, 

(If that “strong modern mental light,” which teaches 
That woman’s will ought to supplant the dictum 

Of man, has entered mouse-holes in old niches.) 

And, pondering your wife's progressive speeches, 
Squeaked low, lest cats, not husband’s ire, consume her, 

Demanding boldly, right or wrong, the breeches. 
Dissenting from such views, so @ /a Bloomer, 
Thy audial portals caught the force of her ill-humor. 


Then out upon the world, all lone and dread, 
Thy desultory course perhaps thou ’rt shaping, 
Bearing within thy lacerated ear 
That insect whose uncertain mode of leaping 
Baffled poor Paddy’s efforts at entrapping. 
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Perhaps thy brain ’s be-addled with much trying 
To solve the depths of spiritual rapping— 

Of chairs whirled round, and tables upward flying, 

Of questions to departed friends, and the replying. 


Perhaps—But let conjecture be at end; 

Thy ears are slit, and that’s enough to know; 
Thy sorrews, little mouse, my bosom rend, 

For I have felt, as well as thou, the blow. 

But sorrow is the lot of all below, 
And Mice from sorrow may not claim release; 

But life is ebbing, and thou soon wilt go 
Where poison never taints the tempting cheese, 
Nor horrid traps are set, nor rav’nous cats do seize. 


ON AN INFANT. 


Srep lightly, stranger, o’er that grassy mound— 
It is the resting-place of one I love: 

Oh, lightly tread, for it is hallowed ground, 
And holds the ashes of my pretty dove, 
Though now his sainted spirit lives above. 


No costly urn erects its stately head, 

To point where innocence and beauty lie; 
No storied marble marks the lowly bed, 

To win attention from each passer-by, 

Or beg a transient tear from pity’s eye. 


But sweetest wild flowers of the early spring, 
Embalmed with heavenly dew, shall flourish there, 
And all their fragrance, all their beauty bring 
A grateful tribute, to adorn each year 
That sacred spot, to fondest memory dear.—E. 


WIL-ALLAH. 


BY H. CLARENCE PAIGE. 


Wn-Artan!* the cry of the turbaned Turk 
Wil-Allah! the stern reply, 

As the Moslem sweeps o’er the sanded plain, 
And shouts his battle-cry. 


Then flashed the falchions of the brave, 
The followers of the cross; 
“Gop wills it! We His banner wave, 
Nor deem one hope a loss!” 
Gop wills it!” comes swelling on the gale— 
Then the hosts arrive in sight; 
On one side gleams the crescent star, 
On a field as dark as night. 


The noble banner of the cross 
Now furls its gleaming fold, 

And the helmets of its champions 
Glisten like burnished gold. 


They met. The crescent flag went down 
In a hopeless field of blood, 

While the spotless flag of the crusaders 
Still waved, and firmly stood. 


0 God! if e’er Thy power was given 
To aid in Thy holy work, 

*Twas when the hosts of Christendom 
Crushed the brave but ruthless Turk. 





* The war-cry of the Turks when they charge an enemy 
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FORGOTTEN. 
BY HELEN MAMILTON. 


Tuov hast forgotten me. My heart is lonely, 
Insensible to ell save sorrow’s pain; 

I loved thee as the heart can love once only— 
I loved thee as thou ’It ne’er be loved again. 


Thou hast forgotten me—and life is dreary, 

A chill blank waste. Hope’s beacon light is dead; 
Of mine existence I am weary, weary, 

For with thy love life’s happiness is fled. 


Thou hast forgotten me. Oh, words unmeaning! 
I ne’er was loved, for love forgetteth not; 
Thy tender words, fond looks, all were but seeming! 


Would thou hadst loved me—then were I not forgot! 


Thou heldst my love as lightly as a flower 
A blossom gathered but to fling away ; 
To slight it was the pastime of an hour— 
To win it was the amusement of a day. 


And now thy love is given to another, 
Another idol in thy shrine is set: 
Oh, would I could, like thee, all memories smother! 


I am forgotten. Would I could forget! 


F’en now to hear thy name awakes emotion, 
And rouses in my heart an anguished thrill ; 
To thee doth yet belong my heart’s devotion: 
I am forgotten—but I love thee still. 


THE EMIGRANTS. 
BY FLETCHER BATES. 


From Erin’s isle a goodly band 

Had faced old Ocean’s danger, 
And steered their bark, with eager hand, 
For that far-off and generous land 

That welcomes every stranger. 


Each one had brought his little all, 
With thoughts of grief or pleasure; 

Rough hands to raire at labor’s call, 

While some coarse chest or bundle small 
Contained their earthly treasure. 


The son had left the father’s cot, 
While on his toil-worn finger 

Was clasped a thin “ forget-me-not,” 

Sweet emblem of his native spot, 
Round which his heart will linger. 


The wife was there with rustic grace; 
She smiles, for *tis no wonder; 

A thousand storms that wife would face 

To meet her husband's warm embrace, 
Whom fortune cast asunder. 


A woman wretched, poor, was there— 
Her dress had many a tatter; 

Ifer gentle brogue a tear would start— 

It showed beneath those rags A HEART— 
The outside was no matter. 


Through stormy winds, and billows’ foam, 
That land was reached from danger, 

Where Erin’s sons, when callel to ream, 

Find ’neath the bannered stars a home 
That welcomes the poor stranger. 
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SONNET.—NIGHT. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Nicat! season of repose for wearied man 

And beast. Ere came delightsome Day, thou wast; 

O’er Chaos, then, thy curtain thou didst cast; 
Silence o’erruling all till cheering light began. 
The great and good thee love. Beneath thy shade, 

Withdrew the Sorrower sad to haunts untrod, 

To hold sweet converse with his Father God ; 
Thy sacred shadow sheltering Him, He prayed. 

In thy dark hours the watcher 6f the sky 

Gazes in rapture on the golden stars, 

Careering on sublimely in their magic cars, 
Along the ebon heaven’s wide, pathless way. 
Draw, then, thy veil about me, sacred Night! 

Till breaks on me the dawn of uncreated Light. 


WHEN I AM BORNE AWAY. 


BY NORMAN W. BRIDGE.* 


Wuewn this pale form is borne away, 

With solemn mien and measured treed, 
To that bedarkened house of clay, 

That silent “city of the dead”— 


I ask no mortal eye to weep, 
No human breast to heave a sich, 
Nor sculptured stone my name to keep 
For some indifferent passer-by. 


Let wild flowers mark my resting-place; 
The graceful willow o’er me bend, 

And when fond hearts shall bear no trace 
Of me, ’twill seem an earthly friend : 


For when spring gales and sunbeams play 
*Mid tuneful groves in leafy bloom, 

Its drooping boughs will o’er me sway, 
And kindly fan and shade my tom) 


There, warbling birds of varied wing 
Will hover o’er th’ inviting shade, 

And oft my requiem will sing, 
*Mid sylvan harps by soft winds played. 


I'll ask no other earthly praise 
Than flow’rets wild to bud and bloom, 
And birds to chant their tender lays, 
Perched on the willow o’er my tomb. 


For Nature's flow’rets never frown, 
Nor do the summer-warbling birds 
saried spirit down 





F’er crush the w 
With careless, cold, unfeeling words. 


Not Love’s soft voice, nor Friendship’s praize, 
Nor cruel Slander’s pois’nous breath, 

Nor censured deeds of other days, 
Can e’er disturb the ear of. death. 


* In the letter accompanying this poem, the writer says+— 





“You will make some allowance for the penmanship 


when you are informed that it is the work of a trembling 
and inexperienced left hand—that being the only limb 


ssly useless. N. W. B.” 
There needs no comments: every reader will feel that the 
‘ully set forth.—Ep 


poem is truth touchingly and beautifully 
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That twine their necks betwixt me and the sky; 

The hills that first looked on the ruddy sun 

Climbing the far and azure steep of heaven, 

Are shattered, tossed, whirled from their flinty thrones 
By the hot vapor’s all-compelling breath ; 

And when the roar in the dead air grows still, 

Thy caverned walls of perpendicular rock, 

O ancient glen, yawn to the shricking winds! 


SCENE AT THE CASCADE BRIDGE. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD 


Waat awful Force throned in the thickest gloom 

Of these most dizzy crags, eternal bills, 

And moaning caverns of the elements, 
That, gathering strength from subterranean springs 
Of fire, or water, or volcanic wind, 

Yerleaped at one fierce bound its rocky bars, 
Hurling to light these ever-dripping walls 


A horror creeps upon me while I stoop 
And gaze into thy black and jagged gorge, 
Where some pale mosses and the grappling vine 


And precipices inaccessible? 
And laurels cling along the pointed rocks, 


0 that thy nodding rocks might speak to me! 
Thy silence, gloom, and thunder find a tongue Tinging their fissures with a sombre green. 

They lift their heads from out their deepest bed 
To woo one glance of him whose smile dissolves 
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Thy caverned echoes answer to my call! 


What suns have glittered and gone out in heaven 
‘ince first the blossom waved above thy brow » And drops the avalanche from his frosty cliff, 

But travels not so low as thy abyss. 

The Alpine blast that snaps the regal oak, 

Rolling him headlong like a sapless leaf, 

Stoops not his wing to thee, profoundest vale 

The small brown pebble, dropt from where I stand, 
Goes spinning downward through the treacherous void, 
And flies to fragments o’er the rattling ground; 

And leaves, the little leaves that fold themselves 
Beside thy sunken rill, seem like a veil, 

A trembling, dim, inexplicable maze, 

So well the giddy distance mocks my eye. 


Vhat nobler race hath roamed thy brink and died 
Ere mine began to toil, and hate, and groan? 


As now I stand and peer, deep, dread ravine, 

Into thy mighty void, a solemn Form; 

A Phantom hoary, bearded, old, and calm, 

Darkens my wavering vision, and rolls back 

The shadow of the centuries, and I look 

Into the awful secrets of thy birth. 

As I glide down into the gulf of Time, 

[ tread the vales of a forgotten world; 

Strange sights, and sounds, and scenes, and other realms, 
And greener than our own, stretch on the view; » Too long I linger on your brink, wild rocks; 
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A monstrous race browse in the Titan woods, { Farewell, ye foaming cliffs, yo solemn pines! 
And plunge their shaggy limbs in the blue streams, ¢ Far from your gloom the light of gentle eyes, 
More excellent in beauty, strength, in years { And welcome tones wait my returning steps; 
Surpassing far aught on this present scene; ; Yet oft, in loneliest wood o. trampling crowd, 
strange flowers, whose breath is not in all our vales, § Shall I again behold thy awful brow, 

Spring up along my path like silver stars; } And hear thy voice, 0 dark ravine of God! 
And where these slender blades wave timidly ; 


O'er the wild verge through all the summer hours 
The salt-sea billows roll their whitest foam. 


MY HOME. 


Another morn dawns on that ancient world; 
BY H. MERRAN PARKE,. 
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The gray rock’s granite pinnacle no more 





Is barrier to the all-submerging seas ? Once more I come to thee, my early home, 
That swell, and rise, and rise, until the tops ; To seek, among thy scenes and green haunts wild; 
Of mountains drop in the encroaching foam, ; The peace and happiness which ne'er have come 
And the huge pine, whereon the eagle built, To bless me, since I left thee, when a child. 
And shrieked, and fluttered o’er her callow young, 
And dared them thence into the hurricane, § Mother, I come once more to lay my head 
sways like a reed beneath the rocking tides. > Upon thy kind and gently soothing breast ; 
Back to their caves at the Eternal voice, $ For earth, with all her beauty, still has shed 
Recoil the warring billows with a bound; Upon my heart her gift of sad unrest. 
Verdure returns upon the hills, and streams ; 
Resume their song through banks of vernal bloom; Home, I have left thee long—but ne'er again 
Sweet odors, from the forest and the field, $ Shall my young feet from thy embrace be driven; 
Go up at brightening morn and evening calm; Into thy heart I ‘ll pour my grief and pain, 
‘ By dimpling brook, and slope, and whispering shade, > And in thy besom find an earthly heaven. 
lhe savage herds pursue their breezy path, Q 
*wift in their glancing majesty of limb; ¢ I have heard music home, in life’s great mart, 
And murmurs musical of leaf and bird ; Which makes the pulses thrill in youth’s soft morn; 
Make glad the winds, and vocal every grove. ; Sut dearer far the music of the heart, 
; The early birds’ low singing in the corn. 
A quiver through the dim and bedded hills! 2 
\ deep, dread murmur like the distant moan ; The brilliant draperies of earth impart 
f billows through the #&d and solemn night ; A sense of weariness which turns. to pain; 
Comes round me, and I hear a sound as when ; But home-joys, gently winding round the heart, 
(n earthquake tramples on a mighty realm, ; And softly clinging, ever will remain. 
And half its cities, domes, and towers, and towns, > 
(io rattling into dust, a blackened wreck ; $ So, like a wandering bird, I come to thee, 
Vhile men, with starting eyes and pallid lips, ? To sing around thy hearth-stone as of yore, 
Lift up their trembling hands to God in vain. ; And fold my weary wings beneath the tree 


With hideous roar the yawning ground spouts flames That swings its branches by the cottage door, 











PARISIAN PURSE. 





Materials.—Two skeins of scarlet purse twist, and two of 
white ditto; with scarlet cord and tassels. 


Note.—The stars in work patterns denote repeti- 
tion, and whatever is inclosed between two stars is 
to be repeated, thus—* 1 scarlet, 3 white, * 25 
times, indicates that 1 scarlet, 3 white, are to be 
worked twenty-five times. 

The style of this purse is entirely new, and is 
quite the mode at Paris, where ladies’ purses are 
now invariably made in the form of bags, the garni- 
tures being of silk, which is intermixed with gold or 
silk bullion, if those materials are used in the purse 
itself. 

With the white silk, make a chain of 100 stitches, 
and close it into a round. 

lst round.—S c with white silk. 

2d.—Scarlet. 

3d.—White. 

4th.—* 1 scarlet, 3 white, * 25 times. 

5th.—Like 4th. 

6th.—* 1 scarlet on scarlet, 1 scarlet on white, 1 
white, 1 scarlet, * 25 times. 

7th.—* 1 scarlet, 1 white, 2 scarlet, * 25 times. 
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&th.—* 1 white, 3 scarlet, * 25 times. 

9th, 10th, and 11th.—All scarlet, working in the 
white silk. 

12th and 13th.—* 1 searlet, 9 white, * 10 times. 

14th.—* 1 scarlet, 2 white, 5 scarlet, 2 white, * 10 
times. 

15th.—* 1 scarlet, 2 white, 1 scarlet, 3 white, 1 
scarlet, 2 white, * 10 times. 

16th.—Like 15th. 

17th.—* 1 scarlet, 2 white, 1 scarlet, 1 white, 1 
scarlet, 4 white, * 10 times. 

18th.—* 1 scarlet, 2 white, 1 scarlet, 1 white, 5 





scarlet, * 10 times. 
19th.—* 3 white, 1 scarlet, 6 white, * 10 times. 
20th.—Like 19th. 
2Qlet, 22d, 23d.—All scarlet. 
24th.—* 1 
25th.—* 3 
26th.—* 2 scarlet, 1 white, 1 
27th.—* 1 
28th.—Like 27th. 
29th.—All white. 
80th and 51et.—All searlet. 
32d.—White. Fasten off. 


times. 


ow 


white, 3 scarlet, * 


2 
25 times. 
scarlet, * 25 times, 


25 times. 


scarlet, 1 white, * 


scarlet, 3 white, * 
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FOR THE UPPER PART. 


Turn he work on the wrong side, and with the 
white silk do a round of open square crochet, taking 
the stitches in those of the 30th round. 

Do nine more rounds like this one, always taking 
the dc stitch under the chain of the last row, and 
working all the rounds without breaking off. 

11th.—Open round. * dc under chain, 3 ch, 1 
d ¢ under chain, 2 chain, * ell round. 

12th.—* 5 deunder the chain of three, 1 ch, 
miss the chain of two, * repeat. 

To close the purse, work a row of s c, taking up a 
stitch from each side of the bottom with the white 
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silk. Then with the scarlet join on at one end, * 
miss 2, 5 dc in the next, * to the end. 


FOR THE HANDLE. 


Make a chain of 90 stitches with the scarlet silk, 
and work backwards and forwards on it 5 rows of 
sc. Then fold it double in the width, and crochet 
together the first and last rows. 

Sew on this handle, at the centre of each side of 
the bottom of the bag, at the 3lst round. Run 
scarlet cord, for drawing up the open part, through 
the 11th round of open crochet, and sew a tassel at 
each corner, as represented in the engraving. 





CHEMISETTE 


Fig. 1. 
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AND CAPES. 


Fig. lst.—As many ladies who, for con- 
venience or lightness of dress, wear low 
corsages in the evening, do not like to 
leave the neck entirely exposed, we givo 
a new style, or rather form, of pelerine, in 
embroidered muslin, the edges waved or 
scalloped, so as to give a glimpse of tho 
figure from the throat to the waist. There 
is a very pretty style edged with Valen- 
ciennes instead of the worked points. The 
collar to be fastened by a knot of some 
bright-colored satin ribbon, suiting or con- 
trasting with the wearer’s dress or com- 


plexion. 


Fig. 2d.—A cambric basque, intended 
for a breakfast dress, with some pretty 
ekirt. It will be found a convenient fash- 
ion to use up those that have had the waists 
condemned as too much worn. It is made 
quite plainly, with edges and chemisette 
of cambric flouncing, and may bo sent to 


the common wash. 

















KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWER 
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EMBROIDERED, OR BRAIDEI 





Materials —A yard and a quarter of book muslin; four { 
knots of Russia mohair braid (for braiding), or a skein of } 
For either will also be } 


Shetland wool (for embroidery). 
required twelve skeins of Berlin wool, to match the braid 


or Shetland, and six skeins of white ditto, 
Tne new and fashionable style of antimacassar is } 
s0 great an improvement on the old oblong form, 


with it. The engraving represents one-half of it 


that we are quite sure our readers will be pleased | 
only, as there is a second side for the back of the 
chair. The two pieces being joined together along 


the sides and top, the bag, thus formed, is passed 





oe sive: 
ANTIMACASSAR. 





over the top of a library or arm-chair; and, not 
being liable to slip about with every motion of the 
head, is very much more convenient than the old 
ones. Muslin antimacassars are usually braided 
with fine narrow mohair braid, of any color that 
will harmonize with the draperies of the room; but 
if worked in chain-stitch, with fine Shetland wool, 
it is not much more trouble, and the effect is greatly 
improved. 

The design is to be enlarged for the required 
size; or the patterns may be purchased ready mark- 


ed. 


We give a monogram in the centre. 





KNITTED ARTIF 
SCARLET GERANIUM. 
° 
Four flowers are required to form a branch, two 
leaves, and about five or six buds. 
One double petal, and three small ones for each 
flower. 
DOUBLE PETAL. 
Cast on one stitch in white split wool, and con- 
tinue to knit and purl alternately, increasing one 


at the beginning of each rew, till you have seven 
stitches, knit one row, and purl one row plain; then 
fasten on a bright shade of scarlet wool, split, and ; 
continue to increase in each row, both knit and 
purled, till you have twelve stitches ; you must = s 


ICIAL FLOWERS. 


make one in the knitted side, and after knitting six 
stitches only, turn back and purl them, leaving the 
other six stitches on the needle; continue to knit 
these six stitches, increasing ono stitch on the right 
side, till you have ten stitches; knit one row, and 
purl one row without increase, and begin to decrease 
one in each knitted row till you have but five stitches 
left, then decrease one on each side till reduced to 
three stitches, which cast off. 

The stitches which were left on the needle must 
now be knitted in the same way, taking care that 
the increase and decrease be always in the purled, 
instead of the knitted rows, as before. in order to 
form the heart-shape of the petal. 
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FOR SMALL PETALS. 





Cast on one stitch in white wool, and knit and 
purl alternate rows, increasing one stitch each row, 
till you have seven stitches, knit and purl one row 
plain, then fasten on scarlet wool, and continue to 
knit and purl alternate rows, increasing one at the 








stitches increased, must be to five instead of seven, 
and nine instead of eleven. 


FOR STAMEN. 


Take a bit of rather coarse reel cotton, five or 
six times doubled, and cross it orer a piece of wire, 
which must be twisted very tightly, cut the thread 


beginning of each till you have eleven stitches, knit ; about a quarter of an inch in length, after it is on 
and purl four rows plain, and then begin to decrease 3 the wire—this must be placed in the centre of the 
in each row till you have but three stitches left, § flower when mounted, and the wires twisted together. 
which cast off. ; The buds are made exactly like those of the pink 
One petal must be made of this size, and two ; geranium, only with scarlet wool instead of pink. 
smaller ones, exactly in the same way, only the The leaf is also the same. 
ee 
LADY’S CRAVATE.—APPLIQUE. 





Materials—Three-fourths of a yard of wide sarsanet rib- 
bon, stiff net, China silk, beads, bugles, or pearls. 

On the color chosen for the ribbon depends the 
selection of the other materials. White, pale pink, 
and pale blue are best with white net and pearls; 
or white ribbon may be trimmed with blue bugles. 
Darker and stronger colors may be used with black 
net and silk, and trimmed with black beads and bu- 
gles. The pattern may be cither of the size given 
in the engraving, or enlarged according to the width 
of the ribbon. The color of the specimen necktie 
is lavender, with black net, white bugles, and black 
beads ; the pattern, after being pounced, is marked 





on the ribbon, with flake-white; the net is tacked 
under it, and all the design worked in common chain- 
stitch. Then the ribbon is cut away from those 
parts where the net is left, and tho beads and bugles 
The border is finished 
a bead being slipped 


added, as in the engraving. 
with a line of Sorrento edging, 
on every long stitch. 
Glove-bands should be made with embroidered 
ends, to correspond with the necktie. One end of 
the glove-band should be short, and the other rather 
more than half a quarter long. The pattern must 
be reduced to suit the narrow ribbon used for the 


glove-bands, 
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BRAIDING. 





BRAID FOR FLOUNCES—CORAL PATTERN FOR DRESS. 


To be braided with fine scarlet worsted braid; pattern on material, sew on the braid by the pattern, 
copy the design on tissue paper, tack the paper then tear away the paper carefully. 
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THE ART OF 


Tur art of making Feather Flowers is scarcely 
known or practised in this country, from the diffi- 
culty of procuring feathers of the proper colors; and 
those imported from South America and Madeira 
are sold at a high price. Some very beautiful spe- 
cimens sent from these countries were exhibited in 
the Crystal Palace. But feather flowers can be made 
to equal these foreign productions from the plumage 
of the common goose ; and ladies may now occupy 


their leisure hours in this very interesting and ele- 


gant art, and, at a trifling expense, produce bou- 
quets of all the favorites of the conservatory and 


flower-garden. 

The following rules are to be observed :— 

1. Procure the best white geese or swans’ feathers, 
have them plucked off the fowl with care not to 
break the web, free them from down, except a small 
quantity on the shaft of the feather. 

2. Having procured two good specimens of the 
flower you wish to imitate, carefully pull off the pe- 
tals of one, and, with a piece of tissue paper, cut out 
the shape of each size, taking care to leave the shaft 
of the feather at least half an inch longer than the 
petal of the flower. Carefully bend the feather with 
the thumb and finger to the proper shape; mind 
not to break the web. 

3. To MAKE THE Stem AND Heart or A FLoweEr. 
—Take a piece of wire six inches long; across the 
top lay a small piece of cotton wool, turn the wire 
over it, and wind it round until it is the size of the 
heart or centre of the flower you are going to imi- 
tate. Ifa single flower, cover it with paste or velvet 
of the proper color, and round it must be arranged 
the stamens; these are made of fine Indian silk, or 
After the 
petals have been attached, the silk or feather is dip- 
Place the 
petals round, one at a time, and wind them on with 


feathers may be used for this purpose. 
ped into gum, and then into the farina. 


Moravian cotton, No. 4; arrange them as nearly 
like the flower you have for a copy as possible. Cut 
the stems or the feathers even, and then make the 
ealyx of feathers, cut like the pattern or natural 
flower. For small flowers, the calyx is made with 
paste. Cover the stems with paper or silk the same 
as the flowers; the paper must be cut in narrow 
strips, about a quarter of an inch wide. 

To MAKE THE Pastes or tHe CaLyx, Hearts, 
AND Bups or FLowers.—Take common white starch 
and mix it with gum-water, until it is the substance 
of thick treacle ; color it with the dyes used for the 
feathers, and keep it from the air. 

To MAKE THE FARtNA.—Use common ground rice, 
mixed into a stiff paste with any dye; dry it before 
the fire, and when quite hard pound it to a fine 
powder. The buds, berries, and hearts of some don- 
ble flowers are made with cotton wool, wound around 
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FLOWERS, 

wire, moulded to the shape with thumb and finger. 
Smooth it over with gum-buds, and when dry cover 
the buds, berries, or calyx with the proper colored 
pastes: they will require one or two coats, and may 
be shaded with a little paint, and then gummed and 
left to dry. 

Flowers of two or more shades of colors are varie- 
gated with water-colors, mixed with lemon-juice, 
ultramarine and chrome for blue, and gold may also 
be used in powder, mixed with lemon-juice and 
gum-water. 

The materials required are some good white geese 
or swans’ feathers, a little fine wire, different sizes, 
a few skeins of fine floss silk, some good cotton wool 
or wadding, a recl of No. 4 Moravian cotton, a skein 
of Indian silk, the starch and gum for pastes, and a 
pair of small sharp scissors, a few sheets of colored 
silk paper, and some water-colors, with the following 
dye :— 

To Dye Fearners Bive.—Into two pennyworths 
of oil of vitriol mix two pennyworths of the best 
indigo in powder ; let it stand a day or two; when 
wanted, shake it well, and into a quart of boiling 
water put one tablespoonful of the liquid. Stir it 
well, put the feathers in, and let them simmer a few 
minutes. 

To Dye Feataers YeLttow.—Put a tablespoonful 
of the best turmeric into a quart of boiling water ; 
when well mixed, put in the feathers. More or less 
of the turmeric will give them different shades, and 
a very small quantity of soda will give them an 
orange hue. 

To Dye Featners Green.—Mix the indigo li- 
quid with turmeric, and pour boiling water over it; 
let the feathers simmer in the dye until they have 
acquired the shade you want them. 

Pink Dye.—Three good pink saucers in a quart 
of boiling water, with a small quantity of cream of 
tartar. Ifa deep color is required, use four saucers. 
Let the feathers remain in the dye several hours. 

To Dye Featners Litac.—About two teaspoon- 
fuls of eudbear into about a quart of boiling water ; 
let it simmer a few minutes before you put in the 
feathers. A small quantity of cream of tartar turns 
the color from lilac to amethyst. 

To Dre Featners Rep.—Into a quart of boiling 
water dissolve a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, put 
in one tablespoonful of prepared cochineal, and then 
N. B.—This dye is 
expensive, and scarlet flowers are best made with 
the plumage of the red Ibis, which can generally be 
had of a bird-fancier. 

Before the feathers are dyed, they must be put 
into hot water, and let them drain before they are 
put into the dyes. After they are taken out of the 
dye, rinse them two or three times in clear cold wa- 


a few drops of muriate of tin. 
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ter (except the red, which must only be done once). 
Then lay them on a tray, over which a cloth has 
been spread, before a good fire ; when they begin to 
dry and unfold, draw each feather gently between 
your thumb and finger, until it regains its proper 
shape. 
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Tue Leaves or tHe FLowers are made of green 
feathers, cut like those of the natural flower, and 
serrated at the edge with a very small pair of scis- 
sors. For the calyx of a moss-rose the down is left 
on the feather, and is a very good representation of 


the moss on the natural flower. 
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FRAID PATTERNS 
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FOR APRONS. 











Aprons are worn more than ever in demi-toilette, 
embroidered, braided, pointed, flounced, ete. ete. , 


chemisette, or the band of an undersleeve. 
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EMBROIDERY 


FOR MUSLIN. 


Mvstin embroidery, suitable for the edges of a 
It will 


We give a braiding pattern, the least difficult to exe- 
eute. When done in curled braid, the effect is much 
better than the ordinary flat application. 


be found very graceful, the tendrils giving it a light 
and delicate effect, and the solid leaves a richness 
unusual in a pattern so easily wrought. 








EDITORS’ 


THE CANDID AND CarisTIAN REPLY OF THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 
TO “THE AFFECTIONATE AND CHRISTIAN ADDRESS OF MANY 
THOUSANDS OF THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


Our hearts are open to the kind manner of your Memo- 
rial. We are happy to acknowledge the bonds of “a com- 
mon origin, a common faith,” and, we may add, a common 
language. Nor do we question your zeal in the office of 
counsellors assumed towards your American sisters. We 
do, however, doubt the statements and assertions which 
have made this mode of moving the minds of the American 
people seem to you needful and wise; therefore we entreat 
your calm and sisterly attention to the following facts con- 
nected with the subject of negro slavery in our land. 

You acknowledge, truly, that the original sin of imposing 
this evil system on us was the work of the British govern- 
ment, which upheld the slave trade till our country 
achieved her independence. There you stop, seemingly 
unconscious that in the United States the efforts for eman- 
cipation were begun long. long before English women or 
men either had dreamed of liberating their negro slaves in 
the West Indies. Eight, out of the Thirteen original slave- 
holding States of our Union, have abolished slavery in their 
borders; and there are now over four hundred thousand 
Sree people of color in the United States, or nearly one- 
eighth of that race in our land. Moreover, the American 
government was first in prohibiting the African slave trade, 
and from our country have gone forth the principles, the 
power, and the people now working most effectually for its 
utter suppression. 

On the western shores of Africa is a free Republic, whose 
nationality has been acknowledged by your Queen and the 
government of Great Britain, and that Republic has been 
established by our emancipated servants. 

If American slavery be the horrid system of cruelty, igno- 
rance, and wickedness represented by some writers of fic- 
tion and paid defamers of our institutions, how happens it 
that those who have been reared in its midst, when freed 
and planted in Africa, at once exhibit such capacity for 
self-government and self-education, and set such examples 
of good morals? Not only do these people sustain and 
govern themselves; they are improving all around them, 
acting as Christian educators and exemplars of the domes- 
tic virtues to myriads of heathen, in whose midst they live. 
Hlave the negroes under British care at Sierra Leone made 
Do the free colored sub- 
jects of Britain in the West Indies show the capacity, in- 


similar progress in improvement? 


dustry, and intelligence manifested by the Liberians, whose 
training was in the school of American servitude? Nor 
have the best specimens of this tutelage been sent out. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of colored servants in the 
Southern States are church members, instructed in their 
duties by faithful Christian teachers, and the children are 
trained in the fear and love of God, 

We might dwell on the comforts of food enough, and 
freedom from care which American slaves enjoy, as. Sir 
Charles Lyell and other English writers acknowledge, in a 
degree never reached by the peasantry of Great Britain; 
but we do not seek to disguise the evils and dangers of the 
system, because our free institutions and the habits of our 
people have, happily, lightened the chain and elevated the 
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condition of the African in our country above the colored 
race in any other land. The system is a heavy weight on 
the States where it has been inflicted. But whatever are 
its evils or dangers—to the master more oppressive than to 
the servant—the Americans will themselves be responsi- 
ble. The men of our republic do not invite nor admit any 
foreign interference in their State policy or domestic con- 
In this decision we women are in unison with our 
legislators. We believe our own countrymen are the best 
judges of this question. But, if the women of England real 
ly desire to help us, there is a field in which their charity 
may find full scope. We entreat you to aid in providing 
means and ways for the instruction and comfort of the 


cerns. 


masses in your own land. 

Pardon us when we say you seem little aware, Christian 
Women of England, while shedding tender tears over the 
fictitious woes of imaginary negroes in America, of the real 
condition of the poor white people in your own country. 

We plain republicans prefer truth not “ by fairy fiction 
drest ;’ wr do not therefore waste our compassion upon the 
descriptions of your novelists, however vividly set forth, 
but refer to the unvarnisbed statements laid before Parlia- 
ment by Dr. Southwood Smith and other responsible Com- 
missioners—the details brought to light by the benevolent 
exertions of Lord Ashley and the researches of Henry May- 
hew. These disclosures do wring our hearts with pain, 
and as Christians and human beings we are solicitous to sce 
this awful state of things changed in your country. 

t would be impossible, in this paper, to set forth the 
miseries of the “ London Poor,” as described by Ilenry 
Mayhew ; how there, thousands on thousands drag out ex- 
istence—it cannot be called life—in utter destitution, worse 
even than heathenism; never having heard of the Christ- 
ian’s God; caring nothing for the “sanctity of marriage,” 
nor heeding any “ obligations” the Bible, which they never 
see, and could not read, enjoins. 

The descriptions given by Dr. Southwood Smith of the 
abodes of the London poor furnish pictures of horror no 
cruelties practised in America could parallel, because such 
pestilential dens could not be found or made on the planta- 
tions where our colored people are employed. We will give 
his own words as to the result, omitting the shocking 
details :-— 

“The result is the same as if twenty or thirty thousand 
of these people were annually taken out of these wretched 
dwellings and put to death. I am now speaking of what 
silently and surely takes place in the metropolis alone. and 
do not include in this estimate the numbers that perich 
from these causes in the other great cities and towns and 
villages of this kingdom. It has been stated that the an- 
nual slaughter in England and- Wales, from preventalie 
causes of typhus fever, which attacks persons in the vigor 
of life, is double the amount of what was suffered in the 
allied armies in the battle of Waterloo. This is no exag- 
gerated statement; this great battle against our people is 
fought and won every year; and yet fewtake account of it, 
because it takes place every year.” 


No planter’s slaves, not even those of the fabled Legree, 
were ever reduced to the miserable condition of the “ ap- 
prentices at Wolverhampton, South Staffordshire,” as thus 
eet forth in the “Commissioners’ Report on the Employ- 
ment of Children in the Iron trade,” &e. :— 


“Their thin hands toiling at the vice for fourteen. six- 
teen, and some more hours of the twenty-four, yet, with all 
their toil, clothed in rags, shivering with cold, half starved, 
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or fed on offal, beaten, kicked, abused, struck with locks, 
bar3, hammers, or other heavy tools—burnt with showers 
of sparks from red-hot irons, pulled by the hair and ears 
till the blood runs down, in vain imploring mercy !” 

One other short extract from a speech of Lord Ashley’s, 
to complete the picture :— 

“You engage children from their earliest years in long, 
painful, and distressing employments; when they have 
approached to manhood, they have outgrown their employ- 
ments; they are turned upon the world, without moral or 
professional education—the business they have learned, 
pin-making, for instance, avails them nothing—at four- 
teen or fifteen. To procure an honest livelihood becomes 
almost impossible: the governors of prisons will tell you, 
the relieving officers will tell you, that the vicious resort to 
plunder and prostitution, the rest sink down into hopeless 
pauperism.” 

Even to this awful state of things darker and more ap- 
palling records might be added—such as the prevalence of 
infanticide and child-murder among the poor in England— 
mothers who would, even in a savage state, peril their lives 
for their little ones, degraded below brutes by the 
blank ignorance and cruel sufferings of their caste, poison 
their own babes to obtain the burial fees! 
by all that womanhood holds dear, by all that Christianity 
enjoins, to search out the causes of these deep miseries, and 
see if you cannot prevent such unnatural crimes. There 
is also a class of slaves around you, needing to be fitted 
for emancipation. May we not call those slaves, whom 
that inexorable Master WaAnT sends to our shores, separat- 
ing families, tearing the young girl from her mother’s 
arms, and banishing her to dwell where her aged parent 
shall never again behold her—leaving the young mother to 


We beseech you, 


weep alone over her helpless infant, while the father must 
go to die in a foreign ditch or perhaps forget her beyond 
the ocean? 

Those fugitives from your land come here poor, ignorant, 
and, too often, black with the vices of your civilization, 
thus adding an almost intolerable weight to the burden 
our citizens must bear in educating the masses for freedom 
and self-government. The whole number of persons con- 
victed of crime in the United States was, in 1850, about 
twenty-seven thousand, of whom fourteen thousand were for- 
eigners—far the greater portion of these British subjects, 
who had been trained from infancy to adult age under 
British institutions. Can we wonder at their degradation 
when we consider that, though six hundred years nearly 
have elapsed since the English nobility gained the freedom 
of their Magna Charta, yet never has there been any 
legislative provision made for national education, and the 
people are doomed to a life of mental darkness in addition 
to hard labor? We quote British authority: the fifty-sixth 
volume of the “ Foreign Quarterly and Westminster Re- 
view,” page eighty-one, has the following melancholy 
confession :— 

“Tn England, one-half of the people can neither read nor 
write; and in many of our agricultural districts, studded 
with churches, the peasantry are as savage, superstitious, 
and illiterate as those of Campagna, or the Basque provinces 
of Spain.” 

Within the last three years nearly a million of British 
subjects have emigrated to America. Had all these been 
“educated in the truths of the Gospel,” as in your “ Ad- 
dress” you deem the right of humanity, what a blessing it 
would have been to them and to us! 

Here then we invoke your aid. Influence your legisla- 
tors to educate your own people in your own land. Do not 
throw on Americans the double task of training the hea- 
then Africans in Christianity and civilization, and instruct- 
ing, also, the millions of fugitives from British rule. 
True, we have public provision for the education of all 
the children in our Republic, and over ¢wo millions of 
volumes in our school libraries, to which all have free access. 
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But emigrant adults cannot enjoy these advantages; they 
cannot read the Bible, and they bear through life the dark 
stain of intellectual bondage on their souls. Can you do 
nothing to efface this brand of shame from the free-born 
Briton? 

In the name of humanity, we say to our English Sisters, 
do not permit your concern for the faults of American in- 
stitutions to divert your thoughts from the condition of 
your own poor people. 

Emancipation is in progress here, as far as is now con- 
sistent with the best good of all. The South is preparing 
to enter vigorously on manufactures and commerce. Free 
white laborers are taking the place of colored servants in 
agricultural Virginia and other States; and white domestics, 
in the Southern cities, are fast driving the blacks from 
that occupation, Every step onward will show the many 
advantages of the change. To be healthful it must not be 
hurried. Could it, however, be forced forward at once, it 
would not destroy our prosperity. The Union would be 
safe—it is a living principle in the hearts of Americans, 
and we women, who kindle and tend the sacred fire of pa- 
triotism, shall never let it die. New sources of wealth and 
new modes of improvement would open at the South. The 
colored population, transferred to Africa, their fatherland, 
would furnish to our manufactures and trade greater ad- 
vantages than their labor now brings, without the draw- 
Emigrations from the 
Cotton will be grown 
for Southern mills, not foreign markets, and a career of 


backs their presence here imposes. 
Old World will supply us laborers. 


power and prosperity for the South, such as she has never 
enjoyed, be opened, in which our whole country would par- 
ticipate. Asa nation, America has nothing to fear in this 
movement; but much individual hardship and many suf- 
ferings would bo felt both by masters and servants, if the 
change be precipitated, and the work of fifty years attempted 
to be done in five. 

What such changes would portend to England, it may 
be well for Lord Shaftesbury, and other statesmen who 
advised your “Christian Address,” to consider. 
thank you for affording us—the 
younger branch of Anglo-Saxon women—an opportunity of 


In conclusion, we 
urging on our elder sisterhood the claims of our common 
race. Charity, to be Christian, must begin at home. There 
may be no statute of England forbidding the people to be 
taught; but a law more imperative and far more difficult 
to abrogate, common usage, has, from time immemorial, 
consigned the toiling millions of your land to a hopeless 
bondage of ignorance and want. We imploro you to aid 
your own countrymen in wiping such a foul blot from the 
British escutcheon. We assure you of our fervent prayers 


for your success. May the “pure and merciful spirit of 


the Christian religion” animate both you and us to do 
what we can—what is before us—for the improvement of 
humanity, and to the glory of God! 

Who, in America, has not heard of or read the “ Address 
of the English Women?” 


trust the hundred thousand readers of our “ Book” will 


We now furnish a “ Reply,” and 


each and all welcome it as expressing their own senti- 
ments. 
Duchess of Sutherland, Countess of Shaftesbury, Viscountess 
Fulmerston, Lady John Russell, and others (the threescore 
and over of ladies who got up the English Address), are re- 


If signatures to this Reply, when forwarded to the 


quired, we feel sure every lady reader of our “ Book” will 
gladly send her name to the editors as one of the signers. 
Next month we shall be able to communicate the result of 
this mutter. 





ANOTHER—THE SEVENTRENTH—ITOMESTEAD Brit has jost 
passed the Arkansas Legislature. 


It exempts from execu- 
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tion one hundred and sixty acres of land, or a town lot, 
with building and appurtenances. It extends to heads of 
families, males and females. 





Tuas Emperor of Ruseia has appointed the widowed Prin- 
cess of Louchtenberg President of the Imperial Academy 
of Arts, the office held by the late prince, her husband. 





Luraer’s Ipra or A Wire.—Luther’s marriage was a hap- 
py one: “ The greatest of earthly blessings,” said he, “is a 
pious and amiable wife, who fears God and loves her family, 
one with whom a man may live in peace, and in whom he 
may repose perfect confidenco.” 





To Corresponpents.—We have accepted the following: 
“ My First Experience in Babies,” “ History of a Turtle,” 
“ Our Fair,” “ Thoughts on Normal Schoois,” “ May,” “The 
Ambuscade,” “The Deserted Mother,” “Oh, Lay her to 
Rest!” “Look away from Earth,” “To the New Year,” 
* Stanzas,” “Alma Perdida,” “The Babe of Bethlehem,” 
“Ronget de Lisle,” “City Scenes,” “ They say that she is 
beautiful,” “To ——,” “Clever Children,” “Ready to 
Start,” “ Placing a Daughter at School,” “The Ride in tho 
Cart,” and “ Anticipation.” 

The following articles are declined. 
“ reasons” to all who write for our “ Book,” when the arti- 
cles offered are not accepted. 
we have no room. There is merit in many, we may say 
in most of the articles declined; but we do not need— 
“The Young Sisters at Prayer,” and other poems by C. A. 
S.,“ The Better Part,” “To the Strangely Gifted,” “The 
Harp of Selma,” “The Massacre” (well written; but we do 
not fancy such murderous themes), “Sonnets,” “ Memory’s 
Gleanings,” “ Love,” “The Example,” “ Sunrise,” “ Win- 
ter,” “ Translations from the German,” “ Love,” and “ The 
Voice of the Stars.” § 

Will the author of “ Marrying through Prudential Mo- 
tives” please favor us with her address? 

If “I. M. 8.” will send his address, we will send “ Lady’s 
Book” as per contract. Poetry accepted, and much obliged. 

K., Boston, is informed that we cannot go to an expense 
of $480 to oblige him by publishing the plate in the next 
number. If he will send us fifty cents, we will send him 
two copies of the plate. 


We cannot give 


One sufficient reason is— 





Literary Notices. 








Books sy MarL.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 

From Tuomas, Cowprrtawarr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ADA. A Tale. This little brochure seems 
to be the effusion of a soul to whom poetry comes as na- 
turally as song to the birds; but there are marks of haste 
and carelessness in it, that one who would wish to become 
a finished writer would do well to avoid. Poetry is one of 
the luxuries of the intellectual life, the flower and the por- 
fume of the spirit, and little imperfections in it are more 
glaring, and strike the reader with a stronger feeling of 
the incongruous than much greater faults in a prose story. 
The easy flow of the verse, and the graceful turns of senti- 
ment scattered through it, make it, however, a pieasant 
and readable volume. 

THE WORKS OF P. VIRGILIUS MARO. With the 
original text reduced to the natural order of construction, 
and an interlinver translation, as nearly literal as the idiom- 


By Janvier, 
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atic difference of the Latin and English languages will 
allow. Adapted to the system of classical instruction, com- 
bining the methods of Ascham, Milton, and Locke. By 
Levi Hart and V. R. Osborn. 

MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. An easy in- 
troduction to the study of geography. Designed for the 
instruction of children in schools and families. Lllustrated 
by more than one hundred engravings and fourteen co 
lored maps. 

MITCHELL'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Fourth revised 
edition. A system of modern geography, comprising a de- 
scription of the present state of the world and its five great 
divisions, America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, 
with their several empires, kingdoms, states, territories, 
etc. Embellished by numerous engravings. Adapted to 
the capacity of youth. Accompanied by an Atlas contain- 
ing thirty-two maps. Drawn and engraved expressly for 
the work by 8. Augustus Mitchell. 

MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE OR SECONDARY GEO- 
GRAPHY. Revised edition. A system of modern geo 
graphy, comprising a description of the present state of 
the world and its five great divisions, America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, and their several empires, king- 
doms, states, territories, etc. Illustrated by more than 
forty colored maps, and numerous wood-cut engravings. 
Designed for the instruction of youth in schools and fami- 
lies. By 8. Augustus Mitchell. 

MITCHELL’S SCHOOL ATLAS. Comprising the maps 
and tables designed to accompany “ Mitchell’s School and 
Family Geography.” This work contains thirty-two colored 
maps. 

The titles of the above works so fully explain their value 
in an educational point of view, that a single word from us 
in reference to their importance will scarcely be required. 
They have already been brought into general use, and 
have met with the highest approbation from teachers of 
the highest ability and of long experience. 

TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, Designed for the use of 
young persons. By Charles Lamb. From the fifth Lon- 
don edition. A very handsome and interesting volume. 

SELECTIONS IN POETRY FOR EXERCISES AT 
SCHOOL AND AT HOME. Edited by Epes Sargeant. 
With illustrations by Billings and others. Another excel- 
lent work from the hands of this admirable caterer. The 
selections are most judicious, chaste, and numerous, and 
the illustrations beautiful. Mr. Sargeant deserves a vote 
of thanks from the whole community for his very excellent 
works—the present and his former work, “ The Standard 
Speaker; or, Exercises in Prose and Poetry,” containing 
558 pages. We unhesitatingly pronounce these two works 
as containing the best selections ever offered. We are told 
that of his former work a large number have been sold to 
members of Congress; they will find amongst the speeches 
there published some excellent models, and it would be 
well if some of them were to adopt their style for their own 
forensic efforts. We certainly do not find among them any 
of the expletives that are so freely bandied about by the 
honorable gentlemen of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

The London papers praise the “Standard Speaker” very 
highly ; they also pronounce it the best work of the kind 
ever published. 

From E. H. Buturr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TITE FEMALE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. With 
Portraits, Biographical Notices,and Specimens of their Writ- 
ings. By John &. Hart, LL.D. This very handsome vol- 
ume, elegantly illustrated, has been before the public some 
months; but novelty is not necessary to give it value. It 
is a work of intrinsic merit, and should be a favorite witb 
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our American ladies, as it doubtless is. 
fifty names here commemorated, and choice specimens of 
woman’s genius collected. We think Professor Hart de 
serves much praise for his share in forming this beautiful 
book. 


There are nearly 


From Biancnarp & Lr, Philadelphia :— 

CORNELIT NEPOTIS LIBER DE EXCELLENTIBUS 
DUCIBUS EXTERARUM GENTIUM CUM VITIS CATO- 
NIS ET ATTICI. This is a valuable Latin school-book, 
published uniform with Schmitz and Zumpt’s classical 
series. 

HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND AS- 
TRONOMY. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C. L., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Astrology in University 
College, London. Second course. Heat, Magnetism, Com- 
mon Electricity, Voltaic Electricity. Illustrated by up- 
wards of two hundred engravings on wood. The title of 
this work, and the established reputation of its author, will 
be a sufficient recommendation of its merits to the public. 
All persons engaged either in teaching or in the study of 
the sciences, should fee] themselves under peculiar obliga- 
tions to the firm of Blanchard & Lea for their unremitting 
exertions in furnishing them with such works as must 
eventually leave an honorable impress on the scientific 
pursuits and character of our countrymen. Encourage- 
ment, by the purchase of their works, and the consequent 
‘pread of the useful information they contain, is the best 
way to cancel those obligations. 

From C. G. Hexprrson & Co., corner of Fifth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

SHAKSPEARE’S LACONICS. A Selection of Pithy Sen- 
tences from Shakspeare. Designed as a manual of reference 
for the student and general reader. The selections of 
“ short and pithy sentences,” of which this little book is com- 
posed, show great discrimination and a true appreciation 
of the wisdom as well as the beauty of the “many-sided” 
dramatist. The apothegms that compose the volume are 
full of meaning, though terse, the longest quotation being 
not more than three lines, and the greater part composed 
of one or two. It would be an invaluable companion for a 
scholar or orator, as a book of reference, or a treasury from 
which to obtain an apt quotation in time of need. 


From D. Aprteton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
person & Co., Philadelphia :— 

KNICK-KNACKS. By Lewis Gaylord Clark. This is 
one of the most amusing and entertaining volumes we 
have seen for a long time. It would be a very pleasant 
book for a centre-table, to pick up at odd moments, and en- 
joy with the gifted author a hearty laugh over the ance 
dotes, rich in humor, that he has collected, or feel the 
heart touched and softened by the pathos and tenderness 
that catch the eye as it glances over the pages. Only one 
endowed with great sensibility could touch the varied 
strings of that many-corded lyre, the human heart, as has 
been done in this work by Mr. Clark. It is got up in a 
style worthy of the matter, beautifully printed and taste- 
fully bound. 

MYTHS OF THE MINSTREL. By Estelle Anne Lewis. 
Mrs. Lewis has been long and favorably known as a poet- 
ess, She writes easily, and there are occasional passages 


of much beauty and felicity through her poems; but there 
is a voluptuous sadness in which her soul seems to delight, 
that detracts from her power, and, in some degree, from 
The Byronic style was overdone long ago, 
and a healthier and happier tone is now more generally 
believed to be the voice of truth and nature. 
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her originality. 
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tRAMMAITIRE ANGLAISE APRES LE SYSTEME D’OL- 
LENDORF A L’USAGE DES FRANCAIS. Par Charles 
Badois. Ollendorf’s system for assisting persons in study- 
ing foreign languages is too well known, and too generally 
appreciated to require any farther recommendation. M. 
Badois has applied the principles so well tested by time and 
practice to an English grammar for the French, by the 
study of which, he asserts that, in thirty lessons, with the 
aid of a good master and proper application, any French- 
man can acquire enough of the language to make himself 
understood in all ordinary circumstances; and this, we 
should judge, was not saying more than the book deserves. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE CABIN AND THE PARLOR; or, Slaves and Mas- 
sy J. Thornton Randolph. It gives us pleasure to 
announce the third edition of this interesting book; and 
an elegant edition it is in all the appurtenances of print- 
Of the contents of the work we 
can say nothing more than has already appeared under our 
We consider it among the 
best and most feeling of the several productions that have 


ters. 


ing, binding, and paper. 


head of “ Literary Notices.” 
appeared in relation to the delicate questions of which it 
treats. The author has shown himself to be not only an 
inimitable sketcher, but a writer of sound judgment and 
discretion, especially in relation to the mutual duties of the 
States under the confuderation. 


From Jonn Murray & Co., Baltimore, through T. B. 
Petzrson, Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL AND PROSE WRITINGS OF DR. JOHN 
LOFLAND, THE MILFORD BARD: consisting of Sketches 
in Poetry and Prose, Moral, Patriotic, Sentimental, Sympa- 
thetic, and Humorous. With a portrait of the author and 
a sketch of his life. Collected and arranged by J. N. M’Jil- 
ton, A.M. Every one familiar with our periodical litera 
ture is, of course, familiar with the writings, poetical and 
prose, of the Milford Bard. The volume before us is a large 
octavo, of nearly six hundred pages, neatly printed, and 
contains a great deal that will command our warmest sym- 
pathies for misdirected genius. The memoir of the author 
is a sad picture; on the one hand, of his own literary strug- 
gles and aspirations, and presents, on the other, a rather 
ludicrous record of the struggles and aspirations of many 
who were desirous of establishing literary reputations with- 





out labor, learning, or common sense. 

THE SPAEWIFE;; or, the Queen’s Secret. A Story of the 
Reign of Elizabeth. By Paul Peppergrass, Esq., author of 
“Shandy M’Guire,” ete. With six fine illustrations by 
Romse. In two volumes. This work was originally pub- 
lished in numbers. It is evidently the production of a Ro- 
man Catholic writer, who seems to have been fired at the 
efforts which have recently been made to immortalize 
Queen Elizabeth as a saint, and to hold up her unhappy 
relative and victim, Mary Queen of Scots, as a cold-blooded 
murderess. It is true, indeed, that, for the last twenty 
years, at least, there has been a gradual reversion of senti- 
ment in progress in regard to both the characters named, 
and that, without being strictly confined to any sect or 
party, that reversion has been in favor of Mary. For our 
own part, we are free to say that we see nothing in the 
character either of Elizabeth or of Mary that will greatly 
exalt them in morality or in religion, and nothing there 
fore by which we can pretend to form a just estimate of 
the influences of their separate religious creeds, neither of 
which, we believe, has ever taught that the commands of 
the decalogue can be disobeyed with impunity. And, for 
this reason, as we have said on various occasions, we feel 
rather disposed to discountenance those historical ro 
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mances, no matter from which side they come, that are 
evidently written to warp the judgment by appeals to sect- 
arian prejudices, and thus pervert all the honest purposes 
and reliable ends of history. With regari to the style of 
this work, and its literary and historical characteristics, it 
is but just to say that it will bear a comparison with most 
works of the kind that have preceded it. 

From Wriius P. HAzarp, Philadelphia :— 

THE WHEAT SHEAF: a Suggestive Reader. The aim 
of the compilers of this reading book for schools was “to 
encourage a taste for the good, the pure, and the beauti- 
fal;” and, when it is said that their high endeavor seems 
to have been accomplished, no higher praise could be given. 
It is a work we can cheerfully recommend to all who are 
engaged in that important task. the instruction of the 
young 

From Tickyor, Reen, & Fise.ps, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

ESSAYS AND TALES IN PROSE. 
These volumes contain a selection from 


By Barry Cornwall. 
In two volumes. 
the admirable and popular works of the author, made by 
himself, and who has invested the publishers with the ex- 
elusive right, as far as he could control it, of publishing an 
edition of his prose writings in the United States. The 
nom de plume of the author, Barry Cornwall, bas long been 
familiar with readers wherever the English language is 
spoken; but the real name of the author, B. W. Proctor, is 
destined to hold honorable distinction among the literati 
of his country. There is a fund of learning, criticism, phi- 
losophy, and general literature in these two volumes, 
which is not to be found in the same number of pages of 
any work that has recently come under our investigation. 
ENGLISH TALES AND SKETCHES. By Mrs. Newton 
This is a handsomely printed volume, uniform 
It is dedicated to Grace Green- 


Crosland. 
with the work just noticed. 
wood by her English friend, and contains sixteen different 
sketches of a high order of literary and moral excellence. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY ALFORD, VICAR 
OF WENESWOLD, LEICESTERSHIRE. It is pleasant to 
observe the frequent and cordial interchanges of good feel- 
ing which we find occurring between American and British 
authors, We have just now laid aside a volume of excel- 
lent sketches by an English lady, dedicated to Grace 
Greenwood, and here is a volume of poems by the Rev. 
inscribed to Henry W. Longfellow, the 
A deep religious and philosophi- 


Henry Alford, 
author of “ Evangeline.” 
eal sentiment pervades all the poetry of Mr. Alford; and 
perhaps there is more of the churchman in his productions 
than will meet with favor from those who feel no admira- 
tion for abbots, monks, and cloistered nuns, even though 
they were of the times of good “ King Alfred.” Yet no one 
will lay these poems by without picturing to himself the 
author, and without esteeming him as a good and worthy 
man, possessing withal a pure and exalted intellect. The 
* School of the Heart” is worth all conceits of all the lyrics 
that were ever penned. 

VOICES FROM TITE MOUNTAIN AND FROM THE 
CROWD. By Charles Mackay. This is another Anglo- 
American volume—that is, a volume written in England, 
and presented to the American public, with a preface by 
the author, through American publishers—for which we 
are also indebted to our Boston friends, Messrs. Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields. Many of the shorter poems in this vol- 


ume have long been familiar to the American ear, to which 
they have always been welcome on account of the sympa- 
thy the author has invariably expressed in them for the 
suffering and starving masses of his countrymen. 


Al- 
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though possessed of great powers of imagination, cultivated 
taste, and a high order of intellect, Mr. Mackay is rather a 
practical poet than a poetical dreamer; for he has chosen, 
instead of fawning, that he might shine in courts and bou- 
doirs, to apply his poetry to soothing, and encouraging, and 
elevating the laboring and oppressed classes, and in de- 
fending them in their efforts to obtain justice and bread. 
Most truly do we honor him for his courage and disinte- 
restedness. But, after all, we confess that we look to 
higher influences for the regeneration and reformation of 
the world than are those generally invoked by Mr. Mac- 
kay. 

From Harper & Brormers, New York, through Linpsay & 
BLAKIsTON, Philadelphia :— 

MY LIFE AND ACTS IN HUNGARY, IN THE YEARS 
1848 AND 1849. By Arthur Girgei. Those who were en- 
tranced by the eloquence of Kossuth, before and during 
his sojourn in this country, have probably had time to 
allow their first impressions to cool down to the tempera- 
ture of sober and candid reflection. To such persons we 
believe this work will prove a great auxiliary in forming a 
less prejudiced judgment than is commonly the result 
of erparte statements. As to the disputés between Kossuth 
and Girgei, we feel no interest in them, excepting such as 
they may claim from their connection with the clear deve- 
lopments of the somewhat obscure history of the bloody 
and defeated revolution and struggles of Hungary for 
liberty. 

BIANCA. A Tale of Erin ond Italy. By Edward Matu- 
rin, Esq., author of “ Montezuma,” ete. This is a story of 
deep interest, written by an observer and sketcher, who, 
if there has been anything new said of pagan or Christian 
Rome for the last two centuries, has probably been as able 
to say it as any one who in that time has gone before him, 
or who, for some time to come, shall travel over the same 
ground. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By Alonzo Gray, A. M., an- 
thor of “ Elements of Chemistry,” and “Elements of Na- 
tural Philosophy;” and C. B. Adama, A. M., Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Professor in Am- 
herst College, and State Geologist of Vermont. This work 
is elementary in its character, and particularly designed 
for students in geology. So say its authors, on one of its 
first pages, and on the last they give the assurance that “the 
Christian believer may never fear that science and revela- 
tion will come into such deadly hostility that a reconcilia- 
tion will not be effected,” showing that they bave avoided 
those speculations which have, in some instances, alarmed 
the fears of professors in the authenticity of the Bible. 

RODOLPHUS. A Franconia Story. By the author of 
the “Rollo Books.” By Jacob Abbott, a favorite author 
among the juveniles, of whose works we have heretofore 
had the pleasure to speak in terms of admiration. 


From Cmantes Scripyer, New York, through A. Harr, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; SUPERANNUAT- 
ED. By F. M. Shelton, A. M., author of “Salandar,” ete. It 
seems strange that so many of our clergymen, the great 
body of whom have heretofore been opposed to fiction and 
fancy, imagination and romance, should in these latter 
days apply themselves so zealously in producing works 
that preserve those once-reputed characteristics in an “im- 
minent degree!” Perhaps, however, they have witnessed 
how dexterously those powers have been employed by their 
enemies, and they have resolved not to be outdone by the 
weapons of Satan, but to turn them against himself. But 
let our speculations be worth what they may, this is ne* 
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the first nor the second religious fiction or romance that 
has come under our notice the present month. We make 
no complaint of this, for we are sure that the authors, all 
of them, intend well, although in most things they differ 
very widely from each other. Especially do we believe, in 
regard to the author of the “ Rector of St. Bardoiph’s,” that 
no consideration but that of the glory of Christianity and 
the honor of the Church has prompted him to write a 
satirical romance for the exclusive benefit of professing 
Christians. We hope that such professors will not pass 
over it carelessly, by turning it to the account of “light 
reading,” which is now the best understood definition of 
works of fiction, even when they embrace the soundest mo- 
ral and religious precepts. Perhaps we shall be under- 
stood. We hope so. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through W. 8. Manzien, 
144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :-— 

TIE SUMMER AND WINTER OF THE SOUL. By the 
Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A. The author of this volume has 
enllected together a number of “ instances in the life of the 
devoted and self-denying, of spiritual declension and spiritual 
triumph,” which he presents to the reader as beacona, 
“ warning the self-confident, and cheering the despondent.” 

THE FINLAND FAMILY; or, 
A Tule of the Past for the Present. By Mra. Susan Peyton 
Cornwall. This little volume is worthy of a place in every 
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family library. It abounds in noble examples and virtu- 
ous precepts, such as are best calculated to correct the im- 
aginations and to fortify the hearts of a class of readers who 
are more or less liable to be imposed upon by appearances. 

From J.S. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Ziener, Philadelphia :— 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or, a Voice from St. Helena. 
The Opinions and Reflections af Napoleon on the Most Im- 
portant Events in his Life and Government, in his own words. 
By Barry FE. O'Meara, Esq., his late Surgeon. In two vol- 
umes. We can remember very well how popular this work 
was when it first made its appearance, some thirty years 
since. At that time, there was great sympathy manifested 
for the fate of the great Napoleon, if not for the great Dm- 
peror, and a general indignation expressed at the cruelty 
of the English government, and the baseness of those who 
fulfilled its orders, which we frequently hear indignantly 
repeated, even at this day, by some of the “old inhabit- 
ants.” At that time, nor at any period subsequently, dur- 
ing the life of the author, we do not recollect that we ever 
heard the truthfulness of his narrative, or of any of its 
particular details, successfully controverted. Its facts and 
representations have since been incorporated into various 
histories in various languages, and must remain as such, 
and as such stigmas upon British magnanimity, so long as 
British history shall remain a part of the literature of the 
world. This work will command a ready sale. 

From Craries Scrrover, 145 Nassau Street, New York :— 

HEART HISTORIES AND LIFE PICTURES. By T. 8. 
Arthur. Our readers know Mr. Arthur, many of them 
familiarly, some perhaps not so intimately as would be to 
their profit. He is not perhaps, in a worldly sense, a great 
man. But then he is infinitely better than a mere worldly 
sense can appreciate. Mr. Arthur is a good man. Te puts 
no idea upon paper, he adopts no precept, he advocates no 
maxim, he favors no theory that may not safely be con- 
nected with the highest and purest interest of society. If 
there is any complaint made against him at all, it is that 
he is a strict moralist, that his charity and good-will are 
universal, and that he would govern human affections and 
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human passions after the model of Him who infused life 
and immortality into human souls. But such complaints 
are as precious jewels set in the character of men, serving 
to shed lustre upon those traits which might go unob- 
served. If they would know the true sentiments and prin- 
ciples of the writer, the work we have named above, or 
any of the numerous other works of the same author, 
cannot deceive them, or in any point lead them astray. 

From D. Aprpieton & Co., New York :-— 

PATIENT WAITING NO LOSS. By Alice Neal. This 
is one of Mrs. Neal’s beautiful and practical little works, 
which are always so well calculated to instruct and im- 
prove the minds of young readers, while they, at the same 
time, amuse. We hope Cousin Alice has herself lost no 
thing by her patient waiting. 

From Winey & Putnam, New York :— 

THE LITTLE REPUBLIC, Original Articles by various 
Hlands. ¥Fdited by Eliza W.&mith. This is a little work 
intended for the youth of the present day, and is well 
adapted for their improvement, or to stimulate them to 
self-culture and self-control. 
tributed by clergymen of different creeds, so that the 
charge of sectarianism cannot certainly be allegcd against 


Many of the articles are con- 


the compiler. To some of the other short essays or poems 
we see nanies of well-known writers prefixed. 

From Cornisn, Lamport, & Co., New York :— 

VOICES OF LIFE. By Mrs. Emily P. Lesdernier. The 
few poems that fill this little book are evidently the utter- 
ance of one who has “learnt in sorrow what she teaches in 
song,” if we may be allowed to adapt the words of the poet 
to our own purposes. They are full of sadness and feeling, 
and yet breathe of hope even in despondency, and firm re- 
solve, though almost sinking beneath the great misfortunes 
of her life. The authoress is favorably known in our cities 
throuch her “ Sclect Readings and Recitations.” She bas 
chosen this course as the one by means of which she can 
best carry out her great purpose of educating three chil- 
dren left dependent on her exertions. We wish her all 
success. 

From James Muwnnor & Co., Boston :— 

IIOME. By Miss Sedgwick. The blessed effects of 
Christian love, that corner-stone of all virtues, when car- 
ried out into every act of domestic life, and sanctifying and 
transforming the most trivial of our daily duties, have been 
illustrated in this little book with so much truth, and the 
story itself has so much that is interesting and touching 
as well as instructive in it, that we can hardly speak of it 
too highly. The sunny nature Miss Sedgwick’s favorite 
characters seem to inherit from her is no small source of 
the gratification derived from her writings. 

A BRIGHT SHELL FOR CIITLDREN, OR, WHISPER- 
INGS FROM LIFE’S SHORE. By 8. W. 1. This is a plea- 
sant child’s book, full of tales half real, half fanciful, and 
little poems, all gracefully written, and inculcating some 
pure and elevating moral. 

THE BACKSLIDER. By Mrs. Lee, author of “Three 
Experiments of Living,” “Life and Times of Martin Lu- 
ther,” &c. A practical story of real life, ful) of warning, 
instruction, and high moral teaching, told in a manner so 
direct, plain, and forcible, that it can hardly fail to make 
a deep impression on all who read it. The writer is well 
known as the author of some of our most practically useful 
tales. 

THE OLNEYS; or, Impulse and Principle. By Anne W. 
Abbot, author of “ Willie Rogers,” “ Kate and Lizzie,” &. 
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The main object of the writer of this little book is to illus- 
trate the advantages of perfect honesty, combined with in- 
dustry and self-restraint, in all business relations; and, in 
carrying out this purpose, she has managed to make a 
work that will interest as well as instruct the young peo- 
ple for whom it is intended. 

LUCY’S HALF CROWN! How she Earned it, and How 
se Spent it. By Catharine M. A. Cowper, author of “ Vi- 
sits to Beechwood Farm,” &c. This is an interesting story, 
showing how much good a little money may do if well ap- 
plied, and the power that even the youngest, and those to 


whom fortune has been most chary of her favors, possess 
of aiding others, if they not only have the desire to do a 
kind act, but are willing to practise the cardinal virtues of 
exertion and selfdenial. The story is simply and plea- 
santly told. 

GLEAMS OF TRUTH; or, Sbenes from Real Life. By 
Joseph Tuckerman. Broad, all-embracing Christian cha- 
rity could be nowhere more forcibly illustrated than it is 
iu this little work. If reading of noble acts or deeds, which 
put to shame the heroism of the world, be any inducement 
to similar conduct, then the memoir of Catharine W——, 
who seems to have compressed in the brief limits of a sin- 
gle life enough works of charity to have set up a wholo 
corporation as wonders of benevolence, must prove a stimu- 
Jant to every heart capable of noble or compassionate 
feeling. 

THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING. By the 
author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. The name 
of this pleasant little story is a very good indication of its 
character. To cherish a hopeful, cheerful spirit, and bear 
all triala, “looking to the end,” bravely striving to perform 
every duty, are inculcated in the author's usual felicitous 
and graceful manner. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. The Text carefully 
restored according to the First Editions ; with Introduction, 
Notes, original and selected, and a Life of the Poet. By the 
Rev. H. N. TMudson, A. M. Volume 6. 
This sixth volume of Hudson’s Shakspeare comes to our 
book-table as a welcome and desired guest. ‘The merits of 
its predecessors have won for it a warm reception, that its 
own deservings prove to have been well bestowed. It con- 
tains the three parts of “ Henry VI.;” and the introduc 
tions to them, full of historical information and critical 
acumen, with the notes both ample and accurate, are no 
small additions to the plays themselves. It also adds 
greatly to our pleasure, in reading them, to reflect that we 
have them as nearly as possible as they came from the 
hand of the great msster himself. 

THE WUGUENOTS IN FRANCE AND AMERICA. By 
the author of “Three Experiments of Living,” “ Life and 
Times of Martin Luther,’ “Life and Times of Thomas 
Mrs. Lee, the author of 


In eleven volumes. 


Cranmer,” &c. In two volumes. 
these volumes, is well known and justly esteemed for her 
fidelity to history, her sound judgment in the choice of the 
more important facts, and her power of giving to dry de 
tails the life and interest of a work of fiction, from her 
habit of acquainting herself with the manners and peculiar 
customs of the period of which she treats, so as to repro- 
duce them without the least apparent effort, thus repre 
senting each event with the accuracy of a historical 
painting. 

Pure love of truth, that first great qualification of a his- 
torian, Mrs. Lee possesses in an eminent degree, and her 
work shows great research and patient investigation. 

While the “Pilgrim Fathers” have been be-written and 
be-rhymed, till it needs all the stern reality of their vir- 
tues, all their rugged yet lofty characteristics to save them 
from becoming a source of weariness, and more “ tedious 
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than a twice-told tale,” the Huguenots, equally devoted, 
possessing the same measure of the martyr-spirit, have 
been suffered to lie buried in “ mute inglorious silence.” 
We are glad that a child of New England has undertaken 
the generous duty of preserving these compeers of her 
ancestors from oblivion. 

From Goutp & LincoLy, Boston :— 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY. We are glad to see that 
this excellent periodical still continues te be a favorite. 
The preseut number is filled with biographies, history, and 
tales, so that it is not only amusing, but instructive. The 
selections are well made, and, each number being complete 
in itself, makes it a very pleasant book to take on a jour- 
ney, as well as to read at one’s ease in an inn, or their own 
home. 

From Nasa & Woopnorse, Richmond, Va. :— 

AN ODD VOLUME OF FACTS AND FICTIONS. By 
Julia Mayo Cabell. This mélange is, as its title indicates, 
composed partly of descriptions of real persons and places, 
and partly of short romantic tales, and a few poems and 
charades. The writer evidently possesses great versatility, 
and expresses herself with equal ease on any of the varied 
subjects that fill her pages. Her letters from abroad are 
interesting, from giving am account of persons, many of 
whom have now become historical, and places whose names 
alone awake attention in the reader. Those ladies of Vir 
ginia whom Mrs. Cabell has commemorated in her book 
deserve, if only from their high moral character, to be held 
up as examples to be imitated. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Weik & Wieck, 195 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: 

“Book of the World.” No.5. We have received another 
number of this beautiful work, containing one plain and 
three exquisitely colored engravings. Twelve numbers 
form a volume. Twenty-five cents per number.—* Meyer's 
Universum.” Vol. 1, Part 11. This work continues to pre- 
eent us with beautiful illustrations of scenes and cities in 
various parts of the world. The present number contains 
a beautiful view of Lake George, Warren County, New 
York. 
* From Willis P. Hazard, No. 198 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia: “The Presbyterian Quarterly Review.” No. 3. 
This work is edited by Benj. J. Wallace, Albert Barnes, 
Thomas Brainard, E. W. Gilbert, and Joel Parker. The 
number before us contains several very able articles, 
among which is one on “ American Protestantism,” and 
another on “ Modern Demagogues.” 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindeay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “Kate Stewart: a True Story.” 
From “ Blackwood’s Magazine.”—The concluding number 
of the “ Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.” An ele 
gant work. 

From Bunce & Brother, New York: “The Ocean Born: 
a Tale of the Southern Seas.” By Stuart Adair Godman. 
If we judge of the character of this book by its illustra- 
tions—and that we must do, for we have not time to read 
it—it must be very exciting. 

From PD. Appleton & Co., New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “Memoirs, Journal, and Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Moore.” Edited by the Right Honorable 
Lord John Russel!, M. P. This is the first part of a work 
which will certainly require nothing from our pen to re 
commend it to the attention of the admirers of the Irich 
lyrical poet. We say Irish poet, notwithstanding thet the 
English lord who superintends the publication of these 
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memoirs has placed Moore among the English bards, as 
Lord Wellington has been placed among the English war- 
riors, and just as every person and everything above 
mediocrity out of Ireland, whether a pot or a potato, may 
be made to minister to the glory of England. But of this 
no matter. The world has long been familiar with Moore's 
poetry, his fancy, imagination, and power of language. 
This work will make it familiar with the man, with his 
heart, his affections, and sympathies, as they are shadowed 
forth in his familiar correspondence with his parents and 
friends, but more particularly in his numerous letters to 
his mother. For these traits and impulses we can honor 
him, and, at the same time, forgive him for his sneers at 
“democrats and frogs,” although Lord Russell intimates 
that his apology for that “boyish impression” was not ex- 
actly sincere. We have received the second part of these 
memoirs from C. G. Henderson & Co., corner of Fifth and 
Arch Streets. The price for each number is twenty-five 
cents.—“ The Luck of Barry Lyndon: a Romance of the 
Last Century.” By William H. Thackaray, author of 
“ Vanity Fair,” etc. etc. This amusing work is reprinted 
from “ Frazer’s Magazine,” for the year 1844. It forms two 
volumes of “ Appleton’s Popular Library of the Best Au- 
thors.” 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
derson & Co., Philadelphia: “ Life and Memorials of Daniel 
Webster.” From the “ New York Daily Times.” ‘T'wo vol- 
umes. A large portion of these volumes are from the pen 
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of General S. P. Lyman, a confidential friend of the late 
Mr. Webster. They are uniform with “ Appleton’s Popu- 
lar Library of the Best Authors.” 

From Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia: “Waver- 
ley Novels.” Abbottsford edition. We are indebted to 
the enterprising publishers for the ninth volume of this 
elegant work, containing “RedGauntlet: a Tale of the 
Righteenth Century ;” “ Woodstock; or, the Cavalier: a 
Tale of the Year Sixteen Hundred and Forty-One;” “The 
Betrothed: Tales of the Crusaders.” 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston, through W. B. Zieber, 
Philadelphia: “ Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany.” Volume 9. 
Price 20 cents. There is a vast amount of instruction as 
well as of amusement in these volumes. 

From G. P. Putnam, New York: “A Story of Life on 
the Isthmus.” Forming No. 23 of “ Putnam’s Semi-Month- 
ly Library for Travellers and the Fireside.” Original and 
copyright series. 

From E. 8. Jones & Co., 8. W. corner of Fourth and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia: “The Model Architect.” By Samuel 
Sloan. Two more numbers of this beautiful publication. 
If it has not ten thousand subscribers in these United States, 
we shal]! think that all taste for beautiful architecture has 
departed from us. Price only fifly cents a number. In 
No. 19, a Southern mansion is just our idea of what a home 
should be. We commend this number particularly to our 
Southern friends. 
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* Ovr Present NumBER.—Two beautiful steel plates and 
the spring fashions, both indoor and outdoor. Ladies will 
not find it difficult to arrange for the coming spring. We 
have many useful articles in this number, and among them 
is the description of Cornelius, Baker, & Co.’s manufactory 
—the largest in the world. We are personally acquainted 
with the gentlemen in this firm, and they are model men 
in every respect. We are happy to find that these descrip- 
tions are very popular with our subscribers and the press. 
We have several others in preparation. 

We have received from the enterprising music firm of 
T. C. Andrews & Co., 66 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 
* The Flowers of Spring,” the words from “ Godey’s Lady’s 
Look,” music composed by John G. Whiteman. “The New 
Year's March,” composed by Mrs. 8. K. Burtis. “The Ella 
Polka,” composed by Edward Mack; and last and best, 
and dedicated to the readers of “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” 
“Tur Lapy’s Book PoLka,” composed by Mrs. 8. K. Burtis. 
It is a beautiful polka, and we will shortly give our sub- 
seribers an opportunity of judging of its merits by publish- 
ing it in the Book. 


Wassine Pavements.—We go against this abominable 
nuisance, except it be done at proper hours, and, in winter 
time, against it entirely. Ifa person should fall and break 
arlimb upon one of these winter-washed pavements, he 
eertainly would have a good action for damages against the 
perpetrator of this abominable outrage. An unreasonable 
hour is generally chosen for the work, especially if it be a 
man-servant who has to doit. It does him good to show 
his independence, and it is a comfort to him to make those 


apparently in better circumstances than himself go .nto 
the street to avoid the water that he so bountifully throws 
about. This is a new view of the subject, but let our read- 
ers observe if it is not the truth. A man-servant always 
washes the pavement during promenade hours. Washing 
windows in the middle of the day is another nuisance that 


ought to be stopped. 


Tue following is an extract from an article in the “North 
American,” of this city, entitled “the Home Missionary 
Cause.” We should like to republish the whole article, but 
have not room :— 

“The truth is, that in regarding the Pagans who are 
afar off, and comparatively alien to our sympathies, we are 
too apt to overlook those who are at our side. In caring 
for the eternal welfare of people thousands of miles away, 
we omit to feel an adequate concern for the future and 
temporal fate of the miserable creatures who are continu- 
ally dying with blasphemy on their lips in the very same 
town with us. This is all wrong—all a sad misapprehen- 
sion of duty and interest. The work of charity should 
begin at home; the first claim upon Christian love and 
assistance is the claim of our neighbor; and, while the 
evil to be corrected in our own midst is not of less conse 
quence in kind and degree than that upon which so much 
of our pious pity is bestowed elsewhere, there is a strong 
social reason why we should thoroughly eradicate it before 
directing our best energies to improve the condition of 
nations far removed from us in political as in every other 
respect. 

“Tt would, certainly, be a fortunate privilege if we could 
convert our own people and the whole infidel world besides. 
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No sensible man could object to the exercize of all necessary 
compassion for the savages of the Fejee Islands, provided 
every due attention could be, at the same time, devoted to 
the Fejees in the next street. But if the claims of both 
cannot be at once faithfully responded to, it is not hard for 
an enlightened Christian community to decide which are 
the strongest, and, therefore, entitled to precedence. It 
is not only a great folly, but a great crime, to abandon the 
ignorant and depraved of mankind, who are kindred to us 
by all the ties of local association, in order to go exploring 
in the Pacific seas, and elsewhere, for fit subjects of physi- 
cal and moral improvement. There are heathen—and 
heathen of the worst kind—under the shadow of our altars, 
within the reach of our own voices, and the aid of our own 
hands, whom, until now, no sufficient efforts and agencies 
have been employed to save. They can be reclaimed if we 
will put forth with proper zeal, and in the right mode, the 
power that has been given us for the purpose. Providence 
is watching them and us, and has waited long and patiently 
the issue. Sending emissaries of His cause abroad, while 
there is a crying need of missionary action here, will not 
satisfy His justice. The work that is first to be done is that 
which, being equal in importance, is nearest to us in all 
its relations.” 


Dempster, the sweetest singer of them all, who that has 
not listened to his enchanting melody! IHlis beautiful 
“May Queen,” that brings tears to everybody’s eyes! 
Dempster has been singing here to crowded audiences, 
family parties, who go to hear Dempster as they would to 
visit a friend. We have been presented by Messrs. Gould 
& Berry, successors to Fiot, No. 196 Chestnut St., a number 
of ballads of Mr. Dempster’s own compositions. They are: 
* Daylight is Breaking,” “My Heart is like a Silent Lute,” 
“Oh! Touch those Thrilling Chords Again,” “The Maid of 
Dee,” “ Flow Down, cold Rivulet,” “ Wert Thou like Me in 
Life’s Low Vale,” “The May Sun sheds an Amber Light,” 
and “Noon, Night, and Morning; or, Calls to Youth, Man- 
hood, and Old Age.” 

In all Mr. Dempster’s composition there is an appeal to 
the finer feelings of the heart, and when sung by him there 
are few that can withstand the effect. We doubt very 
much if any other person can sing them with the same 
pathos. They can try, however, and we cordially recom- 
mend the pieces now noticed to every amateur of music. 





Cugstnur Srreet.—There is some reason to apprehend 
that this beautiful and fashionable promenade is destined 
to be deprived altogether of the excellent reputation and 
the favorable distinction which it has long enjoyed over 
all the other streets of our city. One of our contemporaries, 
whose location is on Chestnut Street, and whose severe de- 
nunciations we had occasion to notice in a late number 
of the “ Lady’s Book,” has returned to the charge, “dou- 
ble-shotted,” and under the protection of a severe fire from 
the battery of a naval hero, who issues his bulletins from 
his headquarters in Third Street. His courage has 
prompted him to go even further ‘Suan did our friend of 
the “ Courier,” for he says that “ no fem ale can now traverse 
even a short distance the public highway tw the early even- 
ing—nay, if she is alone, she will not do if without some 
peril even by day.” We are not so sure, lowever, that 
this was meant to refer exclusively to Chestuut Street. 
If it was, we apprehend that there is a mistake in the mat 
ter which our gallant friend of the Third Street battery 
will hasten to rectify as soon as it is made manifest. Are 
we to understand from him that no females traverse 
Chestnut Street, day or night, morning or evening, but 
“such as have thrown off the mask ;” or who are willing 
to court the “ peril” of “the most degrading - vices, embold- 
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ened, it would seem, by the encouragement afforded it by 
law?” It really does not seem to us that the purest, the 
most accomplished, the best educated wives and daughters 
of the best citizens of Philedelphia would be met with, as 
they are at all times, when the weather is pleasant, on a 
street “where vice walks daily, unabashed before the 
public eye, rioting in unrestrained license, and displaying 
its deformity without a blush.” Well, it is true that vice 
is seldom seen to blush. But we do think thatif vice was 
80 openly practised upon our Chestnut Street, the class of 
ladies to whom we have referred would quickly abandon it, 
and save themselves from the mortification of witnessing 
scenes that would, at least, cause them to blush! But, 
really, we do not believe that our friends have viewed 
seriously the conclusions to which their denunciations 
would lead; we do believe, however, that if such pictures 
were drawn by any of their contemporaries of other cities, 
or by any of the fast travellers and ready writers who visit 
us from Europe, their batteries and their bulletins and 
their couriers would be directed to very different purposes. 





Ricwarp Coz, Esq.. one of the sweetest poets of the day, 
and, by the way, the writer of the illustrations to two of 
the plates in this number, has been lecturing on the 
Poetry of Motion. Mr. Coe is an able and gentlemanly 
person, acd must make a most agreeable lecturer. 

In this number will be found an advertisement of that 
time-honored paper, “The Saturday Courier.” Now is the 
time to subscribe for it. Mr. M’Makin, its able editor, offers 
great inducements to subscribers in his various premiums, 
&e. 

Campen AnD Ampoy Rarmroap Company.—Arrangements 
have been made by this company, which will enable them 
to say that “there is no such word as fail.” We travelled 
over the road a few days since, leaving here at nine o'clock ; 
arrived in New York quarter before one; sauntered over 
the city, called upon a few friends, partook of a good din- 
ner, left at half past five, and were in Philadelphia at nine. 
If this is not fast travelling, we would like to know what 
is. At least it is fast enough for us. What pleased us 
most was the agreeable manner in which the journey 
was performed. The agents obliging (we owe you our 
thanks, friend Briggs, for not waking us from that nap 
when you took charge at New Brunswick), the cars excel- 
lent, the motion easy, and the stops few. 

Tne following is from “The Southern Literary Gazette” 
of Charleston, 8. C.:— 

“Godey’s Gallery of Dlustrations, from pictures by the 
first masters. No. 1. Philadelphia: L. A. Godey. This 
splendid series of illustrations is intended as an accompani- 
ment to the July number of the ‘Lady’s Book.’ These 
engravings are very fine, and well worthy of a careful pre- 
servation. Can there be anything more expressive than 
the ‘ Debardeur’s First Love?’ or Butler’s striking delinea- 
tion of ‘Mignon and her Father?” This collection of 
illustrations wi!l prove to Godey—a rich idea.” 





The following laconic P. S. we received in a letter from 
the editor of the “ Fairfield Republican.” The letter, by the 
way, also contained some substantial proofs of the editor's 
good feeling. It looks like a toast :— 

“Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—It ‘heads the column’ of Maga 
zine Literature.”—Jktehfield Republican. 

The editor of the “ Shiawassee Democrat,” who also sends 
us a remittance, says: “I hope to be able to procure a few 
more for your Book, for I candidly consider it the text-book 
of American literature; its tendency pure, evalted, refined, 
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instructive, and practical.” Remember, these are written 
opinions. 

We believe it does head the list. It certainly is the oldest 
magazine in the Union—perhaps it does not become us to 
say it is the best; but this we can say: we shall have the 
largest list this year we have ever published. Perhaps the 
publie has got tired of borrowed literature, and are coming 
round again to American authors. We can hardly keep up 
with the demand; but by stereotyping some of our forms, 
and by the aid of the largest printing-office in the city, we 
contrive to keep along. We shall add at least 20,000 this 
year to our already great list. Printers, who are of course 
the best judges of typography, compliment us as being the 
best printed of all the magazines. The praise for this pro- 
perly belongs to the brothers Collins. 





Graham’s Magazine, speaking of Mrs. Hale’s new book on 
Cookery, says: “The best judges pronounce it the very best 
of the very many good books upon the subject, and we urge 
our lady friends to add it to their household treasures. No 
husband is ever surly after a good dinner.” 

The following is from the “Tlustrated Family Friend :” 
“This new cookery book, by the ever-working and useful 
author of ‘ Northwood,’ 1s, unpouprEDLy, the best of its class 
ever published ; FAR SURPASSING THE WORKS OF Miss LEsLIE, 
Miss BrEcHER, and others on the same subject. We heartily 
recommend it to all housekeepers as containing almost every 
recipe ever heard of or imagined, relating to that most im- 
portant art so necessary and delectable to man. 

“Mrs. Hale is about issuing a sort of second part to this 
book, with the title of ‘The Science of Domestic Economy.’ 
We look forward to its advent with great interest and plea- 
sure.” 

We still continue to furnish the Cookery Book in good 
stiff binding at $1 and pay the postage, or full bound at 
$1 25 and pay the postage. 


New York Sprrir or tae Trues.—This glorious old paper 
continues to take the lead for real American literature, 
sporting matters, &e. May it reach a subscription list of 
100,000, and so it will if it continues to be as well edited as 
it always has been by that excellent editor, W. T. Porter, 
Esq. 

Peanopy’s AmERIcaAN Curontcie is the title of another 
paper of the same kind, edited by W. H. Peabody, so long 
the London correspondent of “ The Spirit” and other papers. 
Mr. P. brings to his assistance ripe judgment, a ready and 
humorous pen, great facilities, and a command of capital 
to back him in his enterprise. The first number promises 
well. W. IH. Peabody, Publisher, New York. 





Chemistry for Douth. 


CRYSTALLIZATION. 


Guass Wrxpows CRYSTALLIZED.—Make a hot saturated 
solution of Epsom salts, or, still better, of sal-ammoniac. 
Wet the glass window with this solution, laid on equally 
with a paint-brush. The moisture will almost instantly be 
evaporated, and the salt be deposited in a very beautiful 
radiated form. This deposition will admit the light, yet 
cannot be seen through; and, for rendering windows semi- 
opaque, is infinitely to be preferred to paint, paste, or any 
of the other materials commonly employed for this purpose. 

Upon the same principle, if the surface of a slip of glass 
be washed over with a hot solution of the required salt, it 
will present an exceedingly beautiful figure of crystalliza- 
tion, when examined by a pocket lens or microscope. 
Sal-ammoniac will give a similar result. 
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ARBORESCENT CRrsTALs.—Upon a clear plate of copper drop 
a@ small quantity of a solution of lunar caustic; nitrate of 
copper will be formed, and the silver precipitated on the 
surface of the plate in beautiful crystals. 


CoLorep CrrsTaLs.—Dissolve alum in hot water until it 
will dissolve no more; if powdered turmeric be added to the 
hot solution, the crystals will be yellow; litmus will cause 
them to be of a light red; logwood will yield them purple; 
the more muddy the solution, the finer will be the crystals. 
Immerse into the solution a smooth glass rod and a stick 
of the same size; the next day, the stick will be found 
covered with crystals, and the glass rod will bo free from 
them. 

Srken Crystats.—Spread a small quantity of gum ben- 
zoin in powder on the bottom of a porcelain basin; invert 
it over a glass tumbler, and heat the basin gently by a 
spirit-lamp. The gum will melt and send out dense fumes, 
which, on reaching the glass, will be condensed upon it, 
forming beautiful silken crystals of benzoinic acid. By 
using a large vessel of glass, the crystals will be made te 
form on the sprig of some plant inclosed within. 


Cottage Receipts. 


GoOOSEBERRY OR APPLE Foo..—Stew green gooseberrics, or 
apples peeled and cored, with just enough sugar to draw 
the juice and keep from burning; about a quarter of a 
pound of good moist sugar to two quarts of fruit will be 
sufficient. When boiled quite tender, strain the pulp 
through a sieve; add what more sugar is necessary to bring 
it to a pleasant taste, and a quart of new milk warm from 
the cow, with a teacupful of good cream. Stir all together 
until well mingled. A little grated ginger is sometimes 
added to gooseberry fool: nutmeg and lemon-rind to apple 
fool, and a little brandy to either. By boiling, until die 
solved, an ounce of isinglass with a quart of fruit after it is 
strained, and before the milk is added, it may be poured 
into jelly moulds, and when cold will form a very nice and 
wholesome jelly ; but, having milk with it, it will not keep 
above a day or two. A more simple and substantial way 
of preparing gooseberry or apple fool is to well boil the 
fruit with a very little water until it is quite tender; then, 
to every pint of fruit, add a pint of milk, with two table 
spoonsful of flour smoothly mixed in it: let it just boil up 
so as to thicken the flour, and add a good tablespoonful of 
sugar, and a little nutmeg or ginger. 

Bakep Frurr Pupprvas.—Prepare a smooth batter, which 
may be more or less rich with eggs and milk; four eggs to 
every pound of flour makes it very light and good; and two 
eggs to a pound may be made to serve; peel as many ap 
ples as can be placed whole upon the bottom of the pie- 
dish, and, having buttered the dish, and neatly arranged 
the apples, sprinkle over them some sugar and a little 
nutmeg, and pour over sufficient batter to entirely cover 
the apples. Bake one hour. 

Receipt ror Hoarseness, on Loaded Cuest rrom Coip.— 
Purchase a small phial of balsam of copaiba, and drop 
eight or ten drops on a small piece of loaf-sugar thrice a 
day, viz.: at seven, one, and bedtime. Try this for three 
or four days; if it does good, continue it fora week. It 
seldom requires to be taken more than a week, is a safe 
and rather aperient substance, and in many cases a most 
simple and effective cure for phlegm. 








~ Centre-Gable Gossip. 


A SECRET WORTH KNOWING. 


“Can a woman keep a secret?” is, we believe, an exploded 
libel; as much so as the assertion that she will never von- 
fess to her real age after thirty: but, knowing that all 
people, ourselves not excepted, have a proper degree of cu- 
riosity, we are sure the above title will not fail to attract 
instant attention. 

It is “the secret of success in life,’ then, which we have 
brought under discussion—a more sober and thoughtful 
topie than our Centre-table Club may care to consider: but 
we must remember that every woman is, in some sort, the 
arbiter of her husband's fortunes, and it is her place to 
make and to held a distinct rule of action. 

We hold, then—and we do not give our opinion alone, 
but the result of a much more practical and thoughtful 
mind—that the most important element of success is econo- 
my; economy of money, and economy of time. By economy 
we do not mean parsimoniousness, but merely such whole- 
some thrift as will disincline us to spend our time or money 
without an adequate return, either in gain or enjoyment. 
An economical application of time brings leisure and me- 
thed, and enablos us to drive our business, without our 


business driving us. There is nothing attended with results 


so disastrous, as such a miscalculation of our time and 
means as will involve us in perpetual hurry and difficulty. 
The brightest talents must be ineffective under such a pres- 
eure, and a lif of expedicnts has no end but penury. 

Our secret of success, then, would be this—work much, 
If this advice be followed, success must 


and spend little. 
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come; unless, indeed, some unwise adventure, or some ao 
cident, against which no human foresight can provide, 
such as sickness, conflegration, some direct event of Provi- 
dence, should arrest the onward progress; but, in the ordi- 
nary course of human affairs, success will ever wait upon 
economy, which is the condition by which all prosperity 
must be earned. 


YOUNG MOTHERS. 

WE all remember the misanthropical young lady of seven 
who, surprised in tears, complained that “her doll was 
stuffed with sawdust, and all the world was hollow, and she 


” 


wanted to die!” But apart from such juvenile Byronics, 
did you ever watch a more amusing scene, mother, or aunt, 
or whoever you are, than two would-be housekeepers, with 
their dolls, gutta percha, wax, or Chinese crying-babies, 
whichever they may be, on an impromptu tea drinking 
with miniature cups and saucers? Ilow the feminine in- 
stinct is betrayed, the nursery discipline rigidly enforced, 
the corrections solemnly given, and whimperingly received. 
And then, catching a cue from their own mammas’ conver- 
sation, Ann feelingly inquires if Jane's child has had the 
measles yet: while Jane, with undisturbed gravity and 
instance, remarks that she ’s been expecting when she will 
have them, every day, but the poor little thing has had such 
a time with her teeth! So childhood imitates the graver 
cares of maturer years, while we can but envy their happy 
unconsciousness. 
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Jane.—Has your child had the measles yet? 
Ann.—No, Jane; but it’s had an awful bad time with its teeth 




















HOTEL OPENINGS. 


One of the chief Gothamite amusements of late has be- 
come an inspection of the new and gorgeous palaces opened 
successively in that city under the name of hotels. Hotels 
indeed, but no more like the comfortable tavern of the old 
Knickerbocker dynasty, than a Fifth Avenue mansion is like 
the gable-end-foremost house and stoop of the same régime. 
There is no more of “taking mine ease at mine inn;” the 
Axminster carpets are far too beautiful to allow one to tread 
them comfortably under foot; they yield to the heavy boot 
with a silent but reproachful grace: the curtains are to be 
gaved on from a respectful distance, the least touch soiling 
the silver brocade: chairs and sofas invite one to admira- 
tion, but not to repose; and the very beds are too fairy-like, 
in their delicate proportions and upholstery, to bring a 
thought of comfortable rest to weary limbs: one starves in 
the midst of plenty; one faints with cooling shade and vel- 
vet turf everywhere around. 

But to watch the curious groups of the city dwellers, with 
their wives and little ones, who come to inspect all this 
finery on the opening day! to hear the “Good gracious! 
Jane, solid gold, those tassels !”—*“ My love, did you notice 
that sofa back !”—** My dear, just come here and look at 
these splendid curtains!”—* Matilda, Matilda, what spit- 
toons! and just see that piano!” This, certainly, to an un- 
concerned spectator, is by far the best of “the game.” The 
appetite, new and morbid though it iz, must be satisfied, 
and the St. Nicholas must be contented to sink into com- 
parative insignificance, as the “Astor,” the “Irving,” and 
the “ Metropolitan” have done before it, while 

“ The first lion 
Thinks the last a bore.” 


LADIES’ DRESS 

A “Reader” wishes that those who preside over that 
part of our magazine dedicated to ladies’ fashions would as 
much as possible advocate any mode by means of which 
women could facilitate the putting on of their clothing. 
Many laiies do not wish for attendance in dressing, and 
others cannot conveniently have it; and yet, from the 
genera] fashion of their garments, persons of the middle 
classes, and even servants, are continually obliged to seek 
for assistance in dressing. There has been, for the last 
few years, some change for the better in this respect, and 
corsages, &c., have been very much made to fasten in 
Jront ; and the jacket corsage is both a pleasant and an 
easy mode of dress; but until lately you could scarcely find 
a dressmaker willing to make ladies’ dresses to open in 
front: and even still it is very difficult to get stays made 
in that way. 

We are glad to see, from patterns shown a short time 
since in the “ Lady’s Book,” that there is hope of improve- 
ment in that article; but all low-priced stays (especially 
those made for the poorer classes, to whom any saving of 
time should be desirable) were made to lace behind. How 
absurd! We never see men having any fashion which 
makes it necessary to fasten any part of their garments at 
the back; they are not so foolish. AW classes, rich and 
poor, should be able to put off and on their own clothing 
readily, and without assistance. 

It may be said that every one can get her own clothes 
made as she likes. True; but the middle and poorer 
classes will always follow, as much as possible, the fashion 
of those above them. Much might be said on this subject, 
with advantage to all classes; and even in children’s cloth- 
ing the principle might be carried out; they should as 
early as possible be made independent in matters of the 


kind. 


CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


We are often asked to recommend a Southern boarding: 
school, by those families who object to sending their chil- 
dren North to be educated, which was once considered so 
indispensable. This is not based on prejudiced and seo 
tional feeling, but on the really just observation that the 
best education is that which fits the student for the sphere of 
life in which she is to move. Education is not simply “ book 
learning,” as many consider it. The heart, the taste, and 
the ruling passion, whatever it may be, are to be developed, 
guided, and governed, to be fitted to those circumstances 
which are to contro! our future action. That mother who 
should educate her daughters in France, giving them the 
most expensive teachers, and fitting them to move in the 
moet brilliant circles, only to bring them back to a quiet 
country life, or even in one of our own cities, where the 
style of living, society, the table, even the very furniture, 
are different from that by which they have been surround- 
ed so long, would be indulgent, not wise. Or, if a Northern 
woman, expected to spend her days in the atmosphere of 
Boston, were sent to study at the extreme South, sur- 
rounded by entirely different customs and habits from 
those she would find at home, we should not think it juds- 
cious, at least, to spend three years in forming associations 
So of 


the South sending to us; in many instances, the style of 


she would so soon be required to resign altogether. 


living being so entirely dissimilar, the very housekeeping 
being a separate study by itself, and the household associa- 
tions more peculiar than that of any country one can 
name. The love of home and home surroundings should 
be fostered, not checked, or a real wrong is done to the ab- 
sent child, expected to return permanently to its shelter. 

However, we did but intend to give our sincere and un- 
asked testimony in favor of the Charleston School, conduct- 
ed by the Misses Bates, to whose judicious care we would 
sooner confide a ward of our own than to the keeping of 
any we know. The young lasies of the family are made 
friends and equals, their associations watched over without 
undue strictness and severity, and their health considered 
in every possible arrangement for comfort and conveni- 
ence. This, added to the variety and excellence of the 
masters and teachers employed, presents unusual advan 
tages, which we allude to, as we have before said, unsolicit- 
ed by themselves or friends. 

Still farther South, we have received the catalorue of a 
new and flourishing seminary, the “ Yalobusha Baptist 
situated at Grenada, Miss.,an unusu- 
The principal, Rev. W. 8. Webb, is 


Female Institute, 
ally healthful location. 
assisted by a large corps of efficient teachers, among whom 
we especially notice and commend Mrs. Frances D. Living- 
ston, who bears from our own city the highest credentials 
from her teacher, Carl Hohnstock, Mr. Scherr, and many 
others of musical and literary ability. The catalogue, with 
terms, etc., will be sent by the principal to any one desir- 
ing it, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The flexible Prayer-Books inquired for by “A. G. L.” are 
to be had at the publishers, Stanford & Swords, N.Y. There 
are two editions, one containing the Lessons: we consider 
the other the most desirable form, however, for travelling; 
the print is better, and it is more easily held. They can be 
sent by mail. 

For those wishing a remarkably clear and large print, we 
commend the edition just issued by Hazard of this city. It 
may be had in various styles of binding, one especially of 
exquisite neatness and elegance, more desirable than any 
velvet, and entirely suitable for a gift book. Price $5, 





GODEY’S 


Plaster-casts can be taken at a low rate, from any model. 
Mrs. N. would find her order best carried out by Dufrene, 
of this city. The process of taking a cast of a living face is 
very simple, though perhaps not quite agreeable to the sub- 
ject, who is obliged to lie on his back, the hair laid perfectly 
smooth. A conical piece of paper, open at each end to allow 
of breathing, is inserted in each nostril. The face is then 
oiled lightly, and the plaster, being properly prepared, is 
poured over the face (taking particular care that the eyes 
are shut) until it is an inch thick. The plaster hardens at 
once, and may be removed in a very few minutes, making 
a very disagreeable, but by no means difficult operation. 

We are much obliged to Mrs. Porter for suggesting that 
we give through this channel hints for the sick-room and 
nursery. We are well aware that it is woman’s office to 
make both agreeable, and we oftentimes find much valuable 
information in our foreign exchanges, that we know is not 
accessible to most of our readers. For instance, a very sim- 
ple and soothing fomentation for inflamed eyes, the irrita- 
tion produced by a blister, or any other hot application to 
the skin. Itis two poppy heads boiled in a quart of new 
milk; within reach of any one, at the slightest notice, and 
open to no objection. 

Our correspondent from the North is not the only one 
who wonders how so mgny people are content to live with- 
out bathing. Cold bathing we recommend in particular, as 
a preventive of cold-alaing, when followed at once by the 
friction of a coarse towel. While a tepid bath, by relaxing 
the pores of the skin, induces cold, the shock of a cold bath 
acts instead of exercise, brings the blood to the surface, and 
causes it to circulate briskly through the fine capillary ves- 
sels. The insensible perspiration cannot escape well if the 
skin is not clean, and the pores get as it were choked up. 
As fur as this attention to the toilet prevents cold-taking, 
we speak from long personal experience and observation. 

* Alice” can searcely go amiss in any pattern ordered from 
Wight’s for her brother's Can be sent, with pro- 


perly selected worsteds, by mail. Perhaps the mort fashion- 


slippers. 


able the past season has been the head of a fox, nose we- 
ward, in shaded brown worsteds; an excellent imitation. 
This is done on canvas, with a bright red or deep blue filling 


up. We prefer the blue. 


fashions. 


DESCRIPTION OF TIE FASHION PLATES. 
Prate 1. 


Fig. 1st. Walking-~lress of pale fawn-colored mousseline, 
trimmed with buttons in clusters, or rather clustering rows, 
down the skirt, upon the corsage and sleeves. Deep lace 
ruffles falling over the hand. Drawn bonnet, of white silk 
and lace. 

Fig. 2d. Walking-iress of stecl-colored Cashmere, the skirt 
trimmed with rows of black velvet ribbon, nearly a foot in 
depth. The corsage is arranged in the same style, as will 
be seen from the demi-loose sleeve. A small mantle of the 
same description covers the shoulders, the front being pro- 
fusely ornamented. Bonnet of black satin mixed with lace, 
and purple satin bows, Neeuds of the same inside the brim. 


Puate 2. 

Fig. 1st. Dinner-tress of plaid sote, in imitation of a tar 
tan: broad sash of ribbon to correspond. Low corsage, and 
berthé capes: hair in heavy ringlets. 

Fig. 2d. Dress of mode-colored silk, suitable for a matron; 
cape of French embroidery; headdress of velyet and gold 
lace. 
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Fig.3d. Dress of blue brocade, with low corsage and demi 
long sleeves, covered bv a lace canezou. Headdress of lace 
and ribbon. 

Fig. 4th. Dress of sea-green poult de soie; the corsage and 
skirt trimmed with ruches of the same en V. Chemisette 
of Honiton lace in points. Mair in heavy Grecian bands. 


The following is “something new,” and at the same time 
very desirable. We recommend the establishment to our 
subscribers as one of the most complete and useful in the 
country; the patterns look like the real articles, and at a 
little distance can be hardly told from them. 

SOMETHING NEW.—Mas. Il. G. Supizx invites the at- 
tention of Country Merchants and Dress-makers to her un- 
rivalled assortment of Paper PatTeRns, for full-sized Ladies’ 
Dresses, Sleeves, Mantles, Talmas, Mantillas, Capes, Aprons, 
Sacks, &c. &c. 

The Patterns are embroidered in various designs, printed 
and fringed, showing exactly how the Dress will appear 
when made. 

Being in constant communication with the best houses 
of London and Paris, and furnished monthly with every 
new design as soon as it appears, the public can always de- 
pend on this Old Established House for the most recherche 
novelties in dress. 

Always on hand, a beautiful assortment of CuILpREN’s 
Ciorumne, of the newest styles and materials. 

#=~ A set of Six Patterns will be sent to any one incloeing 
Three Dollars. 

MRS. H. G. SUPLEE’S 
Children’s Clothing and Pattern Emporfium, 
54 S. Second Street, Philadelphia, 


Che Coilet 


Craprep or Sors Lips.—By the frequent application of 
honey-water, and protecting the lips from the cold air, a 
cure will speedily be effected. 

LAVENDER ViInEGAR.—To a pint of the best white vinegar 
put half an ounce of fresh lavender flowers, and add the 
rind of a lemon, cut thin. Steep for twenty-four bours in 
a stone jar, which set on the hob to dissolve, for ten or 
twelve hours. Filter and bottle it, dipping the corks with 
wax, 


Carnation Lip Satve.—Olive oil, half a pound; alkanet 
root, half an ounce; macerate with heat, until the oil is 
well colored; then add white wax, three ounces; sperma- 
ceti, three ounces; oil of lavender, fifteen drops; essence 
of bergamot, one drachm. 

Toorn Paste.—Four parts of porphyrized red coral, two 
parts of bitartrate of potaas, one part of cochineal, one-eighth 
of a part of alum, ten parts of the best honey; the cochi- 
neal and honey to be rubbed together, then set aside for 
some time, and afterwards the other substances to be added, 
and rendered aromatic by means of some aromatic oil. By 
putting a small quantity on a brush, and rubbing on the 
teeth, it will render them beautifully white and clean. 


Honey Water.—To meke honey-water, powder two oun-es 
of volatile salts very fine, and dissolve in a pint of milk or 
water for use. 


To Curr Warts.—Lemon-juice applicd frequently during 
the day, for a week or two, will prove a certain cure. 
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